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Terraces  for  Living  Under  the  Sky 
Why  Not  Create  a  Breakfast  Room? 
Planting  Gardens  for  Hot  Weather 


The  Picturesque  Outdoor  Stairwa 
Peasant  Cottages  for  Week-enc 
Making  Humming  Birds  Your  Gues 


The  Ultra-modern  Home  of  Katherine  Brush 
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"He  sJuiIl  prow 


like  a   Cedar  in  Lei 


nation. 


■Psalm  xtii,  12 
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THE     CEDAR     OF     LEBANON 


ymbolizing  strength  and  beauty  for  over  three  thousand  years, 
hese  sturdy,  graceful  trees  that  once  covered  the  Mount  of 
-.ebanon  have  now  almost  disappeared.  We  have  secured  the 
vood  of  one  tree,  the  only  supply  in  America  and  just  enough 
o  fashion  two  Georgian  breakfront  bookcases;  one  is  shown 
bove. 

The  champagne  color  tone  of  this  rare  wood  makes  it  ideal 

or  natural  finish.    Slow  growth  has  given  it  a  satinlike  texture. 

he  knots,  while  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  grain,  are  firm 

nd  solid,  requiring  no  artificial  filling  or  repair.    Hand  rubbing 


with   beeswax   is   the   only   finishing   process  used,   so   that   the 
native  fragrance  of  the  cedar  may  not  be  impaired. 

"No  one  dares  attempt  the  unusual  until  he  is  master  of  the 
commonplace."  Schmieg  and  Kotzian  Craftsmen,  their  reputa- 
tion established  as  the  master  cabinetmakers  of  America,  have 
gone  further,  seeking  unusual  woods  for  their  reproductions 
and  modern  masterpieces.  In  our  workshop  there  is  but  one 
standard  for  material  and  craftsmanship  and  that  standard  is 
perfection  .  .  .  for  which  the  buyer  pays  no  premium ! 


ARCHITECTURAL    LEAGI E 


'4NBB       <;old  medal.   i9so 


Scfymteg  &  Hotzxan,  3nc. 

Designers  and  Cabinet  Makers 

521  East  72nd  Street 
New  York 

THOUGH    WE     VRE    PLEASED    TO    SHOW     vol     OIK    COLLECTION,    PURCHASES    MUST   BE    MADE    THROUGH    HMR    DECORATOR. 
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P^^XSti'SEF  Wfcffisme  -2-<j 


frAt  Bodart's"  is  today  the  Decorator's  expression  for  fulfilling  requirements  in 

French  Furniture,  both  Antiques  and  Reproductions. 

Today's  requirements  demand  not  only  an  unusual  and  distinctive  offering,  but  also, 

a  wide  variety  of  models.  Jacques  Bodart  seeks  continually  to  be  first  in  selection. 

Bodart  quality  has  long  been  known  as  the  standard  of  Decorator's  French  Furniture 

and,  still  adhering  to  this  quality  principle,we  offer  a  price  range  to  meet  today's  budget. 

i 

rfAt  Bodart's"  is  truly  an  expression  of  fulfillment  in  French  and  in  English  —  the 
new  addition  to  Bodart  Service. 


IN   NEW   YORK,   385   MADISON   AVENUE 


IN  LOS  ANGELES,  JOHNSTONE  &  HERLIHY,  816  SOUTH  FIGUEROA  ST.  •  IN  PARIS,  11  RUE  PAYENNE 


IILri<:?....l>ut     there     are    218     shades    of     Blue? 


When   toh   try   to   be   "your   own  decorator,**   the   chances   are   just 
'2  HI   to   1   that   you'll   be   wrong   when   ion  pick  a  shade  of  "blue.** 

In    l he    shop,    it    mm    be    lovely;   at    home,   you  soon   realize  that  M^r 

you     have     made    an     error   .   .  .  and     yon  II      tv\j      again.        \o  i^^^, 

draperies  are  so  costly  as   those  you    soon  discard. 
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That   is   one  of   the  ways  the  recognized  Interior  Deco- 
rator can   save  you  money.      Years  of  experience  and 
painstaking  training  have  filled  him  for  his  work.  fc^^ 


*r 


He  has  studied  and  knows  the  blending  of  colors 
and    has    reduced   his   chances    of   error   to   the 
minimum.        He    is     a     competent     judge     of 
quality   and  his  suggestions  for  your  home 
will   be  made   with  an  eve  to  the  future. 


A 

^ 
^ 
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P'an-  ^^5  Man;    people    think    thai    they    cannot  afford 


He    knows    hon     to    protect    you    from 
the   "penny    wise   and    pound    fool 


* 


the  services  of  a  decorator,  or  that  his  sugges- 
tions   will    be    too    elaborate,    "cost    too  much.*9 


£ 


* 


# 


^^^  Xothing    could    be    further    from    the    truth.      The 

decorator  will  work  with  you,  to  give  you  the  mavi- 
^^^  mum  of  value  within  the  limits  of  yonr  budget.  Not  only 

does  he  save  you  time  and  material,  but  in  terms  of  cash, 
his  services  cost  you  nothing.  He  charges  you  no  more  than 
von  would  pay  if  you  purchased  each  item  »t  a  fair  retail  price. 


It    is    the    wholesalers    who    allow     the    decorator    his    profit, 
because  they  know  that   their   merchandise   will   be   chosen   in- 
telligently ....  and  used  to  the  best   advantage  in  your   home. 


(  \ RK II I  O  FABRIC  CORP  HERTER-DALTON,   IXC.  SEELEY  SCALAMANDRE  CO.  INC. 

THE  GREEFF  COMPANY    INC  ARTHUR  H.  LEE  &  SONS,  INC.  MORTON  SUNDOITR  CO.  INC. 

J    H    THORP  &  CO.  INC.  WITCOMBE  McGEACHIN  &  CO.  INC. 


*T©  Decorators:  The  publishers  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION  take  pleasure  in  presenting  a  series  of  six  editorialized 
advertisements  entitled  "Consult  Your   Decorator",  sponsored  by  the  above  progressive  fabric  houses. 
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Designs  that  are  exclusive;  hand  craftsmanship  that  is  exceptional;  finish 
that  is  unmatchable — these  are  the  reasons  why  those  desiring  the  finest 
in  French  Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  invariably  come  to 


BRUNOVAN 


BRUNOVAN,  INC. 


Sylvain  Bruno,  President 
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383  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Modernized  Living  In  Midtown  Manhattan 

As  exemplified  by  the  four  room  model  Rockefeller  apartment.  This  apart- 
ment, completely  furnished  and  decorated  by  materials  selected  exclu- 
sively from  the  PEDAC  exhibitors,  may  be  seen  between  the  hours  of  10  to 
6#  Mondays  to  Fridays. 


•  "An  example  of  the  best  thus  far  in  the  style  of  decoration  which  is  in  process  of  develop- 
ment in  this  country."         Charles  Messer  Stow — Furniture  &  Decoration  Editor — N.  Y.  Sun 

•  "The  modern  style  in  a  most  attractive  and  livable  guise." 

Walter  Rendell  Storey — Decorative  Art  Critic — N.  Y.  Times 

•  "Spaciousness  achieved  in  limited  space."  Emily  Genauer — Art  Editor — World  Telegram 


PERMANENT  EXHIBITION  OF  DECORATIVE  ARTS  &  CRAFTS 

TENTH  FLOOR    *    THIRTY  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA    •    ROCKEFELLER  CENTER,  N.  Y. 
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J-ke   L^abat 


A  Regency  wing-front  cabinet.  No  praises  of  ours  could  speak  as  highly  of  this  piece  as  does  its 
popularity  with  so  many  of  our  decorator  clients.  Truly  unusual,  it  is  in  no  sense  bizarre.  The 
decorations,  black  and  gold,  have  been  painted  by  hand  on  the  wood  before  finishing.  It  may  be  had 
in  either  natural  mahogany,  as  illustrated  above,  or  in  a  darker  finish. 

The  Cabot  is  but  one  of  the  Old  Colony  collection  of  Georgian  reproductions  of  distinction,  for  the 
bedroom,  for  the  living  room,  for  the  dining  room.  It  is  our  policy  to  limit  the  number  of  our 
models,  selecting  designs  with  unusual  care,  so  that  in  our  estimation  each  piece  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  its  type. 


OLD  COLONY  FURNITURE  CO 

Hand  Made  Furniture  of  Distinction 

560  Harrison  Avenue, 

Boston,  Mass. 

&1  m% 


•  + 


New  York  Showrooms: 

385  Madison  Avenue 

ELdorado  5-7447 


Los    Angeles   Representative: 

Johnstone  8C  Herlihy 

816  S.  Figueroa  Avenue 


^OSTC^ 


+ 


Note:    Each  piece  of  our  furniture  is  registered, 
and   our   cabinet   work  is   guaranteed   for  life. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  displays.     Purchases  must  be  made  through  your  decorator. 
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i  Ik     lr<  ih  Ii    reigns    supreme    in   bedroom    furnishing! 

styles  in  drawing  room  furniture  have  changed  frequently  during  the  past 
rjr.  in  succession,  the  rraft  smanshi  |»  of  a  dozen  periods,  of  several  nations, 
.it  h    liad    its    place    in   the   sun  —  only    to  be   in   turn   supplanted  by   another. 


but     (or    the    bedroom,    people    of    eulture    and    refinement    have    consistently 

il    to   i  In-    freneh   for   their   furniture,      there   has   been   the   time   when   the  more 

le  designs  ok*  the  days  of  the  Ion  is'  have  been  popular,    today  the  tendency  is  lo- 

s    the    simple,    graceful    lines    of    the    provincial,    such    as    the   pieces    illustrated 


liesc    pages. 


j  of  unusual  charm,  "Chateau"  pieces  all, 
bedroom  of  distinction.  The  bed  is  a 
■entl\  harmonious  example  of  the  success- 
>eration  of  the  designer  and  the  craftsman. 
be  had  either  in  the  popular  "blond"  finish 
ft  antique  walnut. 


cassan 


A  French  bergere  that  is  not  only 
a  dream  of  comfort  hut  a  work 
of  art.  The  refraichissoir,  or 
plant  stand,  with  the  simple 
grace  of  true  beauty,  affords  an 
ideal    setting    for   flowers   or   ferns. 


romano  co.,inc. 


offers     a      large     and     distin- 


guished   collection    of    unusual    freneh    bedroom    and     boudoir     furnishings,     of     all 

m        a 

periods,  but    "toujour*    Ics   meubles   les   plus  elegants!" 


No  bedroom  is  complete  without 
a  slipper  chair,  a  frivolous  note 
that    i>   truly   feminine. 


cassard  romano  co.,inc. 

305-11   east  63rd  street,  new  york  city 


antiques 

reproductions 

personalized  furniture 


we  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  inspect  our  salons, 
but  purchases  may  be  made  only  through  your  decorator. 


h 


A  bowfront  mahogany  sideboard  of 
rich  colour  (Circa  1770)  and  a 
beautiful  Chippendale  carved  and 
gilded  mirror  (Circa  1765). 


Fifteen  hundred  examples  of  fine  English  antiques  and  handmade  reproductions  are 
displayed  in  our  New  York  showrooms.  Free  from  the  taint  of  mass  production, 
each  piece  has  its  own  "personality" — the  hallmark  which  discriminating  people 
seek  first  in  the  intimate  furnishings  of  their  homes. 


Since  we  are  exclusively  wholesale,   purchases   must  be  made  through 

your  interior  decorator. 


WOOD  AND  HOGAN  •  INC. 

383  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

sole  American  representatives  of 

ARTHUR  BRETT  &  SONS,  LTD. 

.Norwich,   England 


Timeless  Modernism,  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 
Gaugin  Murals — Lure  of  the  South  Seas 
Breakfast — a  Preface  to  Reality, 
henna  Glackens 

Terrace — from  Terra,  Close  to  the 
Earth,  Alfred  Hopkins,  ALA. 

Spotlight 

Birds  of  a  Feather,  Henry  Smith  Williams 

A  House  that  Suggests  the  Tudor  Period, 
Adrian  Ten  Broeck 

Accent  on  Simplicity — in  the  New  Glass 
and  China,  Arthur  H.  Torrey 

Hot  Weather  Gardens, 

Harold  A.  Caparn,  L.A. 
Variations  in  New  Fall  Furnishings, 

Anne  Caparn 
For  Summer  Outings 
Real  Estate  Department 
To  Our  Readers 
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What    romance   a    pool    and    terrace   can    add   to   a    house    is    shown    in    the    California    estate    of    George    E.    Barden,    Jr. 

Photo   by   George   D.    Haight. 
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August,  1936 


Leslie    H.    Lippiatt,    architect. 
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By  Night .  . .  refreshing 
and  tranquil  sleep  in- 
duced by  the  cool  quiet 
of  the  Park.  By  Day.  .  . 
exceptional  conveni- 
ence to  shopping,  busi- 
ness and  theatre  dis- 
tricts. At  All  Times  .  .  . 
excellence    of    service. 

Suites  of  1  to  5  rooms,  each 
with  large  serving  pantry;  by 
theday, week,  month  or  longer. 

The  NETHERLAND 
CAFE-BAR  •  Air-Cooled 

THE 

SHERRY 
NETHERLAND 

Facing  the  Park 
Fifth  Ave.  at  59th      New  York 


One  of  the  new  suites  . . .  styled 
by  Kimbel . .  .  charmingly  livable 


and  awaiting  your  early  inspection. 


HOTEL 
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FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  BIhI  STREET 

M  the  (Pank  v— -.  NEW  YORK 


EDWARD    H.     CRANDALL 


PRESIDENT 


Photos   by   F.   S.    Lincoln 


lembering  Joseph  Urban — 


ONE  of  the  most  unusual  features  in  the  living  room  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Charles  Winan's  (Katharine  Brush) 
New  York  apartment  is  a  half-circle  bench,  upholstered  in 
white  leather;  and  on  the  outside  of  the  bench,  rows  of  book- 
shelves. At  the  upper  right  hand  corner  is  a  glimpse  of  the 
dining  room  balcony. 
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ISS   Brush's   circular  work   room,   finished   in   California 
redwood   and   quilted   green   leather,   and   sound   proof! 


TIMELESS  MODERNISM 


By  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 


TH 


his  unique  apartment  was  the  swan-song  of  a  great  de- 
signer. It  is  hard  to  describe  such  a  place,  for  Joseph  Urban 
had  a  feeling  about  color  that  was  like  a  sixth  sense.  I 
could  never  picture  him  actually  planning  a  color  scheme, 
trying  to  harmonize  curtains  and  carpets,  using  mirrors  to 
separate  distances.  He  did  all  these  things,  but  he  seemed 
to  design  a  room  as  a  man  painted  a  picture  or  composed 
music  or  carved  a  shaft  of  marble. 

His  decoration  was  neither  Traditional  nor  Modern,  not 
French  or  Greek  or  Aztec.  His  decoration  did  not  express 
his  personality,  or  yours,  but  his  design  was  always  right 
for  the  room  or  the  theatre  that  inspired  it.  I  remember, 
when  the  Wiene  Werkstaette    (his  first  shop  in  America) 


opened  on  Fifth  Avenue,  no  one  thought  of  calling  his 
work  modern.  It  was,  after  the  first  shock  of  surprise,  ac- 
cepted as  a  fresh  insight  into  a  thrilling  new  scheme  of  liv- 
ing.   It  was  young,  gay,  simple  and  extravagant. 

It  was  there  that  I  first  discovered  Yally  Wieselthier's 
piquant  porcelains.  It  was  there  that  I  first  saw  portieres 
made  of  a  succession  of  breadths  of  different  colored  chif- 
fons—orchid shades,  bluet,  daffodil— perhaps  four  or  five 
different  tones  of  every  shade,  or  with  brilliant  blue  and 
green  and  black  combined.  Imagine  the  effect,  with  a  sum- 
mer wind  blowing  them  about!  It  was  there  that  I  first  saw 
the  right  use  of  black  woodwork,  dull  and  waxy  looking, 
and  very  permanent. 
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THE  fireplace  in  the  living 
room — snow-white  marble; 
overhead  a  ten-foot  circular  mirror. 
Fireplace  is  flanked  by  inset  book- 
cases and  white  velvet  benches. 
Pillows    white    leather    and    red 


THE  bedroom  is  in  many 
shades  of  yellow,  principally 
a  pale  lemon  tone.  There  are 
greens  and  grays.  The  bed- 
spread is  ruffled,  and  the  long 
couch  is  covered  with  a  yellow 
quilted  coverlet.  There  are  books 
and  flowers  everywhere,  and  a 
yellow  glow  through  the  window. 


I  knew  Urban  in  those  days  quite  well,  because  I  liked 
his  work  and  he  had  a  small  success  in  this  country  at  first. 
His  use  of  metals  was  very  fine— the  way  he  combined  them 
with  woodwork  and  door-frames  and  pedestals.  And  his 
marvelous  understanding  of  how  to  build-in  furniture  and 
furniture  accessories,  so  that,  in  every  case,  he  had  achieved 
a  picturesque  decoration. 

I  was  really  deeply  touched  the  first  time  I  was  ushered 
into  Miss  Brush's  beautiful  home,  with  its  sun  room  in 
lemon  yellow  and  orange,  its  circular  work-room  of  Calif- 
ornia redwood  and  green  quilted  leather,  its  black  carpets 
and  white  walls  and  tarnished  silver  ceilings— the  ceilings 
very  far  away,  and  the  carpets  dusky  and  remote.  I  realized 
at  once  that  no  one  but  Urban  could  have  achieved  such 
beauty  in  disharmony. 

Joseph  Urban  never  made  you  furniture-conscious.  His 
arrangement  of  decoration  stirred  your  aesthetic  sensibili- 
ties, rather  than  your  decorative  appreciation.  He  liked 
books  about  in  some  unusual  way,  such  as  the  back  of  the 
circular  seat  facing  the  fireplace  in  this  apartment,  and  in 
the  two  deep  inset  spaces  either  side  of  the  great  fireplace. 
The  spacious  circular  couch  upholstered  in  white  leather 
is  finished  with  black  velvet  cushions.  The  inside  of  the 
bookshelves  flanking  the  chimney  is  warm  with  vermilion, 
and  the  wide  seats  underneath  are  upholstered  in  white 
leather  with  cushions  of  white  and  red  velvet.    Between 


THE  wall  facing  the  fireplace 
in  the  living  room,  with  a 
duplicate  circular  mirror  which 
reflects  the  dining  room  balcony. 
The  carpet  is  black,  and  the 
commodious  couch  is  covered 
with     pale     lacquer     red    velvet. 


A  CORNER  of  Mr.  Winans' 
dressing  room,  with  cork 
floor  and  panels,  and  photomurals 
of  famous  boxers.  The  metal 
used  is  German  silver,  and  the 
ceiling  is  tarnished  silver  paper. 


these  seats  is  a  white  marble  mantel,  and  high  over  it  is  the 
ten-foot  circular  mirror  that  reflects  into  a  ten-foot  mirror 
on  the  opposite  wall,  and  then  back,  again  indefinitely.  The 
draperies  in  this  amazingly  interesting  room  are  of  rather 
pale  lacquer  red,  startling  yet  unobtrusive. 

But  this  was  true  of  Urban's  use  of  color  everywhere.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  accent  he  achieved  with  color,  but  the 
illumination  of  space  that  was  significant.  The  instant 
your  eye  rested  on  the  windows  of  this  living  room,  you 
realized  the  effect  of  not  only  sunlight,  but  of  coral  velvet— 
that  was  scarcely  coral  velvet,  but  a  curious  effulgence  of 
light. 

Either  side  of  the  mirror  in  this  room  of  spacious  peace 
the  panel  is  broken  by  very  tall  and  very  slender  silver 
vases,  always  carrying  one  or  two  stalks  of  very  tall  and 
very  slender  flowers,  preferably  white. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  room  in  this  astonishing 
apartment  is  the  work  room,  at  least  two  stories  high,  of 
perfect  circular  form,  with  a  round  roof,  sound-proof,  and 
air-conditioned  from  the  top  of  the  lighting  fixtures,  the 
closets  built-in.  The  upper  two-thirds  of  the  room  is  fin- 
ished in  California  redwood,  highly  polished,  and  a  dado 
runs  around  the  room  about  five  feet  high,  covered  with 
quilted  green  leather.  Shelves  are,  of  course,  back  of  these 
leather  panels,  and  above  them  is  a  single  row  of  books,  the 
shelves  of  redwood.     The  furni-    (Continued  on  page  47) 
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LURE  OF   THE  SOUTH  SEAS 


AT  the  left  is  a  self- 
-  portrait  of  Paul 
Gauguin.  —  "Tahiti- 
ennes  au  Mango",  one 
of  the  most  famous  of 
Gauguin's  South  Sea 
paintings,   at  the  right. 


_L  he  following  are  excerpts  from  the  letters  of  Paul 
Gauguin  to  his  friends,  mainly  on  the  subject  of  his 
large  mural  canvas: 

Paul  Gauguin  to  Georges  Daniel  de  Monfried,  by 
Permission  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company: 


February,  1898 


"My  dear  Daniel: 


#  #  #  # 


I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  made  a  decision.  Before 
I  died  I  wished  to  paint  a  large  canvas  that  I  had  in 
mind,  and  I  worked  day  and  night  that  whole  month 
in  an  incredible  fever.  To  be  sure  it  is  not  done  like 
a  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  sketch  after  nature,  preparatory 
cartoon,  etc.  It  is  all  done  straight  from  the  brush  on 
sackcloth  full  of  knots  and  wrinkles,  so  the  appearance 
is  terribly  rough. 

They  will  say  that  it  is  careless,  unfinished.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  hard  to  judge  one's  own  work,  but  in 
spite  of  that  I  believe  that  this  canvas  not  only  sur- 
passes all  my  preceding  ones,  but  that  I  shall  never  do 
anything  better,  or  even  like  it.  Before  death  I  put 
in  it  all  my  energy,  a  passion  so  dolorous,  amid  cir- 


Courtesy    Wildenstein    &    Co.,    Inc. 
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a  sort  of  rhythm,  seems  to  indicate  the  Beyond.  Then 
lastly,  an  old  woman  nearing  death  appears  to  accept  every- 
ihing,  to  resign  herself  to  her  thoughts.  She  completes  the 
story!  At  her  feet  a  strange  white  bird,  holding  a  lizard  in 
its  claws,  represents  the  futility  of  words.  It  is  all  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  in  the  woods.  In  the  background  the 
ocean,  then  the  mountains  of  a  neighboring  island.  Despite 
changes  of  tone,  the  coloring  of  the  landscape  is  constant, 
either  blue  or  Veronese  green.  The  naked  figures  stand 
out  on  it  in  bold  orange.  If  anyone  should  tell  Beaux 
Arts  pupils  for  the  Rome  competitions:  "The  picture  you 
must  paint  is  to  represent,  Where  do  we  come  from— What 
are  we— Where  are  we  going?"  What  would  they  do? 

So  I  have  finished  a  philosophical  work  on  a  theme  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  Gospel.  I  think  it  is  good;  if  I  have 
the  strength  I  will  copy  it  and  send  it  to  you.  *  *  *  * 

Yours  devotedly, 

Paul  Gauguin" 


March,  1898 


"My  dear  Daniel: 


*        ^*        tP        ^r 


;y    Marie    Harriman    Gallery 


cumstances  so  terrible,  and 
so  clear  was  my  vision  that 
.  the  haste  of  the  execution 
is  lost  and  life  surges  up.  It 
doesn't  stink  of  models,  of 
technique,  or  of  pretended 
rules— of  which  I  have  al- 
ways fought  shy,  though 
sometimes  with  fear. 

It  is  a  canvas  four  metres 
fifty  in  width,  by  one  metre 
seventy  in  height.  The  two 
upper  corners  are  chrome 
yellow,  with  an  inscription 
on  the  left  and  my  name  on 
the  right,  like  a  fresco 
whose  corners  are  spoiled 
with  age,  and  which  is  ap- 
pliqued  upon  a  golden 
wall.  To  the  right  at  the 
lower  end,  a  sleeping  child 
and  three  crouching  wo- 
men. Two  figures  dressed 
in  purple  confide  their 
thoughts  to  one  another. 
An  enormous  crouching- 
figure,  out  of  all  propor- 
tion, and  intentionally  so, 
raises  its  arms  and  stares 
in  astonishment  upon  these 
two,  who  dare  to  think  of 
their  destiny.  A  figure  in 
the  center  is  picking  fruit. 
Two  cats  near  a  child.  A 
white  goat.  An  idol,  its 
arms  mysteriously  raised  in 


UTTE  Raau  Rahi'  — 
A  Tahiti,  proves  that 
Gauguin  was  as  great 
a  painter  of  landscape 
as  of  the  human  form. 


Photo  by  Murray  K.  Keyes 


"UOeuvre  dun  homme,  c'est 
"V explication  de  cet  homme.  .  .  . 
"Tout  ce  que  j'ai  appris  des 
"mitres  in' a  gene.  Je  peux  done 
"dire:  personne  nc  m'a  rien  appris. 
"II  est  vrai  que  je  sais  si  peu  de 
"chose!  Mais  je  pre  fere  ce  peu  de 
"chose  qui  est  moi-meme." 

Paul  Gauguin — 1903 


The  large  canvas  has  absorbed  all  my  vitality  for  the 
present.  I  look  at  it  by  the  hour  and  (I'll  admit  it  to  you) 
I  admire  it.  The  more  I  look  at  it  the  more  I  realize  its 
enormous  mathematical  faults,  but  I  would  not  retouch  it 
for  anything.  It  must  remain  as  it  is— only  a  sketch,  if  you 
like.  Yet  this  question  comes  up  and  perplexes  me: 
Where  does  the  execution  of  a  painting  commence  and 
where  does  it  end?  At  that  moment,  when  the  most  in- 
tense emotions  are  in  fusion  in  the  depths  of  one's  being, 
when  they  burst  forth  and  when  thought  comes  up  like 
lava  from  a  volcano,  is  there  not  then  something  like  an 
explosion?  The  work  is  created  suddenly,  brutally  if  you 
like,  and  is  not  its  appearance  great,  almost  superhuman? 

The  cold  calculations  of  reason  have  not  presided  at  this 
birth,  for  who  knows  when  in  depths  of  his  being  the  work 
was  commenced.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  when  recopy- 
ing  a  sketch,  done  in  a  moment  (Continued  on  page  45) 


Courtesy    Wildenstein    &    Co.,    Inc. 


A  MODERN  breakfast  room  for  a  modern  movie,  "Ladies  Love  Danger".  The  odd  little  chairs 
ik  are  chromium,  upholstered  in  white  leather.  The  table  is  chromium  and  bakelite,  with  mirror 
top.  The  room  was  created  by  Walter  R.  Koessler.       Courtesy  Fox  Films. 


BREAKFAST-A   PREFACE 


By  Lenna  Glackens 


F. 


rankly,  of  the  many  reasons  for  including  a  break- 
fast room  in  your  domestic  scheme,  the  psychological 
ones  interest  me  most;  however,  it  would  be  well  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  practical  ones  first,  because,  for  many 
people,  breakfast  rooms  are  still  associated  with  Ed- 
wardian mansions,  or  only  the  more  formal  style  of  mod- 
ern living. 

A  curious  fact  about  the  American  breakfast  is  that 
it  is  attended  by  half  as  many  people  as  the  American 
luncheon  or  dinner,  only  one  or  two  at  a  time  usually 
(breakfast  parties  are  rare,  and  usually  given  outside  the 
home).  Ergo,  these  one  or  two  people  must  be  able  to 
reach  the  electric  toaster,  the  coffee  machine,  etc.,  for 
which  purpose  the  average  dining  table  is  of  course  too 
large.  For  aesthetic  reasons  which  are  at  once  obvious, 
the  average  square  dining  room  cannot  be  expected  to 
contain  two  tables,  and  so  we  have  the  breakfast  room 
and  the  breakfast  nook,  both  appropriately  furnished. 
Breakfast  out  of  the  way,  the  room  has  by  no  means 

outlived  its  usefulness  for  the 
day.  For  families  who  do  not  as- 
semble in  full  force  at  lunch,  for 
instance;  for  the  children's  early 
meals,  or  for  the  evening  game  of 
Monopoly;  at  dinner  parties,  the 


A  BREAKFAST  corner 
with  a  sprightly  hunt- 
ing scene  to  cheer  the  sad 
breakfaster,  in  the  apart- 
ment of  Mr.  George 
Croker,  designed  by  him- 
self. Photo  courtesy  of 
Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt. 


breakfast  room  might  house  the 


A  VERY  modern  breakfast  nook,  designed  by  Captain  Spencer, 
•*»■  after  a  fashion  dear  to  his  heart,  all  mirrors  and  chromium 
and  white  leather  and  ebony,  with  scarlet  tulips  for  decoration. 
Photo  by  Drix  Duryea. 


AVERY-  simple  and  perfect  breakfast  bar,  with  chairs  cushioned 
in  white  leather,  and  dark  toned  pottery  for  the  "table".  To 
look  over  a  happy  breakfast  out  to  a  charming  picture  of  vines  on 
trellises  is  certainly  a  prelude  to  a  pleasant  day. 


V    REALITY 


Hors  d'oeuvres,  especially  if  of  the  Swedish  variety,  and 
afterwards  the  breakfast  table  would  hold  the  coffee  things, 
liqueur  bottles,  syphon,  glasses  and  bowls  of  ice.  Then,  if 
the  guests  remained  long  enough,  they  would  see  the  room 
put  to  its  intended  use,  for  along  would  come  fresh  coffee, 
scrambled  eggs  and  the  spirit  of  informality  proper  to  be- 
ginning a  new  day. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  psychology  of  the  breakfast  room, 
which  is  very  sound. 

The  American  breakfast,  we  have  said,  is  attended  by 
half  as  many  people  as  the  American  luncheon  or  dinner, 
and  in  an  entirely  different  mood.  Luncheon  may  be  a 
welcome  pause,  dinner  a  reward  of  labor,  but  breakfast 
calls  us  from  a  pleasanter  world.  Breakfast  time  is  the 
most  critical  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  for  in  the  short  inter- 
val between  waking  to  ourselves  and  waking  to  the  world 
of  reality,  can  be  determined  the  pattern  of  our  reactions 
to  the  entire  day.  In  a  sense  it  is  true  that  every  day  man 
is  born  again.  Nothing  can  be  more  important  then,  than 
pleasant  surroundings  at  breakfast;  nothing  less  appropri- 
ate than  the  atmosphere  of  the  previous  evening. 

Instead  of  sitting  in  lonely  pomp,  in  the  cold  morning 
light,  at  a  table  enormous  and  bleak,  in  a  room  designed 
to  look  well  full  of  people  and  candlelight,  how  agreeable 
to  start  the  day  in  a  bright  modern  setting  of  black  marble 
and  white  leather,  chromium  and  flowers,  as  in  the  break- 
fast room  illustrated  at  the  top  of  the  page,  or  in  a  small 
room  with  lively  sporting  murals,  as  a  preface  to  reality. 
(  onversation  at  breakfast  cannot  be  relied  upon,  therefore 


murals  or  an  interesting  view  are  far  more  important  to 
a  breakfast  room  than  to  a  dining  room.  In  the  room 
shown  just  above,  the  lucky  breakfasters  sit  at  a  narrow 
oak  counter  along  a  window,  looking  out  on  a  walled 
garden  and  the  branches  of  trees.  How  happily  one  could 
breakfast  the  year  through,  watching  these  branches,  and 
never  even  wishing  oneself  back  in  bed! 

And  here,  perhaps,  we  come  to  the  essential  requirements 
of  the  room  where  the  first  meal  of  the  day  is  to  be  eaten. 
It  must  be  convenient  (for  the  modern  breakfast  is  largely 
self-service),  small  and  informal,  but  above  all,  stimulating 
in  decoration,  a  room  to  freshen  the  mind,  a  sort  of  bridge 
between  relaxation  and  exertion,  in  order  to  be  worthy  of 
the  most  significant,  if  not  the  most  sociable,  of  repasts. 
The  illustrations  used  indicate  the  variety  of  aspects  it  may 
have,  and  yet  meet  these  requirements.  There  is  a  clean- 
cut  modern  room,  where  breakfast,  one  feels,  would  be  an 
affair  of  grapefruit  juice  and  Melba  toast,  preceded  by  an 
invigorating  shower;  a  country  room  enlivened  by  murals; 
a  modern  room  of  a  simplicity  that  somehow  suggests 
Japan;  a  room  centered  about  a  view  of  garden  (and  draw- 
ing its  inspiration,  perhaps,  from  the  luxurious  commuters' 
breakfast  train  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
railroad);  a  tranquil  room  full  of  interesting  detail,  at  once 
modern  and  baroque;  and  the  seaman-like  paneled  cabin 
of  a  yacht,  salty  as  a  kippered  herring. 

Breakfast  in  any  one  of  these  rooms,  I  am  certain,  would 
be  adequate  insurance  against  that  sort  of  day  with  which 
everyone  is  familiar— the  day  that  began  wrong. 
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TERRACE-  FROM         I 
"TERRA,  CLOSE  TO 
THE  EARTH" 


By  Alfred  Hopkins,  A.I.A. 


M 


any  are  the  amenities  of  the  terrace.  I  never  knew  it 
until  I  built  one;  though  I  built  a  terrace  not  because  I 
wanted  a  terrace  but  because  I  wanted  something  else.  I 
wanted  a  long,  slender  grass  plot  in  my  court  and  when  the 
plan  was  worked  out  there  lay  a  broad  squat  one.  Plans 
frequently  work  out  that  way— other  things  too— but  parti- 
cularly plans.  So  I  built  a  terrace  along  one  side  of  the 
court  to  get  the  grass  plot  the  shape  I  wanted  it.  The  ter- 
race was  something  I  did  not  want,  never  particularly  liked, 
and  thoughtlessly  regarded  as  one  of  the  frills  of  home 
building— not  one  of  the  thrills  which  it  really  is. 

Then  I  wanted  the  court  to  be  level  and  the  lot  I  bought 
was  sloping— lots  work  out  that  way,  too— so  in  making  the 
grass  plot  flat,  we  threw  the  extra  dirt  to  one  side,  smoothed 
it  off  and  laid  the  terrace  flagstones  on  top;  of  course,  with 
the  necessary  retaining  wall  and  the  usual  cinders  for  a 
proper  drainage  beneath  them.  That  brought  the  terrace 
some  two  or  three  feet  above  the  grass  plot  with  its  border- 
ing beds  of  flowers,  which  is  just  how  a  terrace  ought  to  be, 
though  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  Then  there  was  a 
beautiful  linden  tree  and  a  beautiful  beech  tree,  both  in 
the  court,  the  real  reasons  why  I  couldn't  get  a  long  slender 
grass  plot;  but  to  cut  down  either  tree  was  unthinkable,  so 
I  left  the  beech  tree  in  its  place  upon  one  side  and  the  lin- 
den tree  upon  the  other  side  where  it  stands  directly  in 
the  middle  of  the  terrace,  which  is  what  every  terrace  ought 
to  have,  though  I  did  not  know  that  at  the  time. 

Everybody  said  the  terrace  pavement  would  kill  the  tree, 
but  it  didn't;  and  I  said  that  the  cinders  which  my  land- 
scape architect  insisted  should  be  placed  over  the  roots  of 
the  tree  before  the  flagging  was  laid  would  kill  the  tree  if 
anything  would  kill  a  tree  that  was  designed  to  save  it,  but 
they  didn't.  Cinders  will  eat  up  a  water  pipe  but  they  do 
not  harm  a  tree,  and  they  let  air  come  to  its  roots  when  it 
is  necessary  to  fill  upon  them. 

All  filling  must  stop  about  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  every- 
one knows;  and  this  leaves  an  awkward  hole  in  the  terrace 
when  you  conjecture  that  inebriated  guests  will  fall  into  it 
and  perhaps  damage  the  tree,  but  they  don't.  (This  was 
during  prohibition,  but  nobody  drinks  to  excess  now, 
alas).  Everybody  thought  this  deep  hole  about  the  tree 
would  be  a  problem.    I  thought  so  too,  but  it  isn't.    My 


T'ERRACE  on  the  roof  of  the  city  home 
-L  ot  William  Lescaze,  architect.  An  air 
view  of  a  very  modern  terrace,  perhaps  not 
close  to  the  earth,  but  close  to  happiness. 
William  Lescaze,  architect.  Photo  by  Ralph 
Steiner. 


A  SPACIOUS  terrace  at  the  side  of  the 
Laurence  Armour  home  in  Lake  For- 
est, Illinois.  The  background  of  the  brick 
house,  with  its  espaliered  vines  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  makes  a  delightful  outdoor  living 
room  close  to  the  earth.  Harrie  T.  Linde- 
berg,  architect. 
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A  TERRACE  lifted  from  the  earth  and  en- 
1  *■  circled  by  a  brick  parapet,  making  a  fine 
outlook  over  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Jean  M.  Schmid- 
lapp,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  view  is  one  of  rare 
tranquility.  Grosvenor  Atterbury  and  John  Tomp- 
kins, Associated,  were  the  architects. 


landscape  architect  drew  a  plan  Eor  a  seat  about  the  tree, 
and  over  the  hole,  but  I  didn't  like  the  idea.  Then  the 
builder,  usually  an  opportunist,  took  measurements  for 
the  usual  iron  gratings  which  I  saw  only  as  impedimenta 
to  a  deep  sprinkling  of  cigarette  butts.  At  length,  my 
wife,  who,  I  can  honestly  say  never  once  made  a  sensible 
suggestion  in  house  building,  planted  the  hole  with  vio- 
lets and  English  ivy  and  lo— the  proverb  affirming  that 
words  of  wisdom  shall  gush  forth  from  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings  was  demonstrated.  Violets  are  al- 
ways  beautiful,  as  is  the  ivy. 

Everybody  says  that  ivy  planted  to  climb  the  tree  will 
kill  it,  but  it  does  neither.  I  thought  we  would  kill  the 
tree  when  we  cut  off  its  branches,  but  we  did  not.  A  lin- 
den tree  grows  like  a  cone,  and  this  tree  had  a  spread  of 
45  feet;  the  terrace  a  width  of  16  feet.  It  seemed  brutal  to 
hack  off  a  dozen  of  the  great  limbs;  but  it  was  done  with- 
out apparent  injury  either  to  its  life  or  its  appearance, 
since  now  the  great  branches  fling  their  shade  upon  the 
terrace  for  our  comfort  and  delectation.  These  are  brief 
references  to  some  of  the  problems  that  came  from  build- 
ing a  delightful  and  a  personal  terrace.  I  shall  come  to  it 
again,  but  let  us  consider  for  the  moment  a  few  of  the 
ingratiating  pictures  of  terraces  that  illustrate  this  article. 

First  there  is  that  alluring  picture  of  garden,  house  and 
terrace  that  Mr.  Dominick  has  designed  and  Mr.  Vitale 
has  planted.  The  eye  is  led  irresistibly  to  the  outdoor  fur- 
niture, and  the  consequent  comfort  of  the  terrace.  Then 
there  is  the  extended  stone  paving  of  Mr.  Bowman's  ter- 
race, with  its  beautifully  planted  and  furnished  pool, 
though  I  wonder  how  safe  Mr.  Bowman's  guests  may  be 


A  TERRACE  built  instead  of  a  porch 
for  the  Irving  Wright  residence  in 
Pasadena,  California.  The  surroundings  are 
singularly  satisfactory.  The  classic  white 
building  and  the  masses  of  verdure  present 
George  Washington  Smith,  architect,  at 
his  best. 


PHE  author's  own  terrace,  which  looks  through  a 
*•  semi-Gothic  cloister  into  a  garden.  The  surround- 
ings are  exceptionally  fine  architecturally.  A  tall  tree 
shades  the  ground,  and  flowers  perfume  the  air.  Alfred 
Hopkins  Associates,  architects.  Photo  by  R.  W.  Tebbs. 


A  FLAGGED  double  terrace  at  the  side  of  Mr.  Dom- 
inick's  own  Tudor  house,  and  extending  picturesquely 
over  a  wooded  ravine  and  pond.  The  wide  stone  parapet 
brings  it  into  the  architectural  scheme  of  the  building.  W.  F. 
Dominick,   architect.   Photo   by   Gottscho. 


during  a  careless  moment  when  other  thoughts  seem  more 
engaging  than  "watch  your  step."  The  terrace  furniture 
has  been  removed  to  a  safe  distance,  however,  and  uncom- 
fortable furniture  it  seems  to  be.  Human  ingenuity  has 
not  yet  devised  iron  furniture  on  which  human  anatomy 
can  compose  itself  in  any  degree  of  comfort.    I   have  an 


A    TERRACE  that  is  bound  up  to  the  house,  wit 
of  vines  and  low  planting  and  a  fine  w 
ground,  is  seen  on  the  property  of  Arrnand  R.  Tibbitts, 
wich,    Connecticut.    Robert    Cowie,    architect.    Arrru 
Tibbitts,  landscape  architect.  Photo  by  Gottscho. 


iron  bench  on  my  terrace— an  old  English  one  and  it  is 
pretty,  but  a  proper  cushion  goes  upon  it  when  the  tea 
table  is  spread.  Suitable  terrace  furniture  is  difficult  to 
find,  and  perhaps  wicker  is  the  best,  as  it  is  light  and  easy 
to  move.  Mr.  Lindeberg  seems  to  have  planted  flagstones 
rather  than  grass  seed  for  his  terrace,  (Continued  on  page  43) 


A     TERRACE  at  the  side  of  Mr.  Harrie  T.  Lindeberg's  country  home,  protected  by  the  stone 
wall   of   the   house,   and   a    high    wall    hidden    under    flowering    skrubs    and,    in    the    spring- 
time,   half-covered    with    blossoming    fruit    trees    and    dogwood.      Harrie    T.    Lindeberg,    architect. 
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SPOTLIGHT 
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VINCEISTE  MINNELLI  had  his  first  fling  at  the 
theatre  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  As  apprentice  to  a 
sign  painter  in  the  town  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  where  he 
lived  with  his  family,  he  was  commissioned  by  a  local 
theatre  owner  to  repaint  a  thirty-foot  canvas  curtain  in 
three  days.  He  emerged  from  this  trial  by  fire  with  fly- 
ing colors,  and  since  then,  that  exigent  bogey,  the 
theatrical  dead  line,  has  held  no  fears  for  him.  His  de- 
signs for  the  "Follies,"  and  for  "At  Home  Abroad,"  both 
of  the  current  Broadway  season,  have  skyrocketed  him 
to  fame  as  a  choreographer,  scenic  and  costume  artist. 
His  completely  individual  style,  full  of  fantasy,  color 
and  satire,  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  revue. 

JANE  COWL,  who  has  been  delighting  audiences  all 
winter  by  her  portrayal  of  Lucy  Chase  Wayne  in  "First 
Lady",  will  make  an  extensive  tour  next  season  in  the 
Katharine  Dayton-George  Kaufman  comedy  of  Washing- 
ton society  and  politics.  Miss  Cowl,  noted  as  one  of 
America's  most  competent  comediennes,  first  attained 
stardom  in  Bayard  Veillers'  "Within  the  Law".  Among 
the  plays  in  which  she  has  appeared  are  "Lilac  Time", 
"Smilin'  Through",  "Romeo  and  Juliet",  "Pelleas  and 
Melisande",  "Antony  and  Cleopatra",  "The  Road  to 
Rome",  "Twelfth  Night",  "Art  and  Mrs.  Bottle"  and 
"Rain  From  Heaven".  In  collaboration  with  Jane  Murfin, 
she  was  the  author  "Lilac  time"  and  "Smilin'  Through". 

CHARLES  COBURN  is  well  known  today  as  one  of 
our  greatest  actors  and  actor-managers.  After  years  of 
success  with  his  company,  the  Coburn  Players,  headed 
by  Mrs.  Coburn  and  himself,  he  produced  "The  Yellow 
Jacket",  one  of  the  most  imaginative  and  significant 
plays  ever  presented  in  New  York.  Then  he  played 
"Old  Bill"  in  "The  Better  Ole",  a  touching  wartime 
drama,  in  which  he  was  a  great  success.  He  has  since 
appeared  in  "French  Leave",  "So  This  Is  London",  "The 
Farmer's  Wife",  "The  Plutocrat",  "Lysistrata",  in  the 
All  Star  revivals  of  "Trelawney  of  the  Wells", 
"Diplomacy",  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  and  "Peter  Ibbet- 
son."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coburn  established  the  Mohawk 
Drama  Festival  on  the  Union  College  campus  in  1935, 
at  the  invitation  of  President  Dixon  Ryan  Fox.  The 
portrait  of  Mr.  Coburn  in  the  title  role  of  the 
"County    Chairman"    is    by    Joseph    Cummings    Chase. 
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REAKFAST  of  honey  and  dew  for  the  sickle-billed  humming-bird. 


Photo    by    Brown    Bros. 


"BIRDS  OF  A   FEATHER" 


By  Henry  Smith  Williams 


T 

Xhe  place  is  Modjeska  Canyon,  about  fifty  miles  from  Los 
Angeles.  The  particular  location  where  the  humming-birds 
swarm  is  at  Oakwood,  the  Canyon  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Tucker.  There,  on  a  memorable  day  last  summer,  I 
saw,  at  a  single  eye-coup,  more  humming-birds  than  I  had 
ever  seen,  all  told,  in  my  life  before.  The  air  was  alive  with 
them.  There  was  no  possibility  of  counting  them,  nor  even 
of  directly  estimating  their  number.  One  can  only  say  that 
within  a  space  perhaps  forty  feet  long  and  ten  wide,  close  by 
the  veranda,  there  were  thirty-four  feeding-receptacles  (to 
be  described  in  a  moment),  each  accommodating  several 
patrons;  that  there  was  an  indefinite  bread-line  of  impatient 
applicants  swarming  hither  and  overhead,  or  darting  down 
to  displace  earlier  arrivals,  and  that  this  crowded  competi- 
tion took  place  not  merely  for  a  limited  meal-hour,  but 
with  only  minor  fluctuations  from  daybreak  till  late 
evening. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  many  times  the  greedy 
ones  return  in  a  day.  So  any  attempt  at  direct  counting  re- 
sults is  sheer  guesswork;  Mr.  Tucker  has,  however,  a  way  of 
estimating  the  number  of  his  guests  that  has  a  scientific 
basis.  He  finds  that,  at  the  height  of  the  season,— which  is 
August,  when  the  young  are  abroad  in  maximum  num- 
bers, and  perhaps  a  contingent  of  visitors  from  farther 
north,— ten  pounds  of  sugar  per  week  are  requisitioned,  to 
make  the  syrup  that  the  Hummers  consume;  the  bulk  of 
syrup  imbibed  by  the  midgets  drop  by  drop  aggregating 
about  six  quarts  a  day.  Even  with  the  most  liberal  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  syrup  one  individual  could  account  for,  it 
appears  that  the  guests  must  number  upward  of  a  thousand. 

A  thousand  humming-birds  feeding  at  one  rendezvous! 
It  seems  quite  incredible— unless  you  have  seen  the  swarm 
with  your  own  eyes,  and  heard  the  chorus  of  humming 
wings.  But  when  you  have  had  that  experience,— when  you 
have  stood  there  in  the  midst  of  the  swarm  for  an  hour  or 
so,  looking  and  perforce  listening,— you  are  quite  willing  to 
decide  that  the  estimate  should  be  doubled  rather  than 


lowered,  especially  if  you  are  setting  up  the  syrup  bottles. 
But  in  any  event,  numbers  do  not  matter— once  they  get 
beyond  the  counting-point;  suffice,  that  this  is  the  Mecca  of 
Hummingbirds;  or,  perhaps  better  stated,  the  metropolis— 


COMPULSORY  feeding  for  a  young  ruby-throated 
humming-bird.     The   baby    is   deep   in   its   warm, 
cozy  nest,  and  the  mother  looks  a  little  severe. 
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by    Brown    Bros. 


ALONG  bill  for  a  meager  meal  is  the  fate  of  this 
long-billed     humming-bird.     The     pollen     seems 
very   far  off,   but  Nature  helps  out. 


since  Oakwood  is  not  merely  the  goal  of  a  pilgrimage,  but 
the  summer  home  of  most  of  the  voyagers.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  permanent  home  of  a  certain  share  of  them;  for  the 
Anna  humming-bird  is  a  permanent  resident  of  southern 
California.  (I  knew  one  to  begin  nest-building  on  the  14th 
of  February;  and  the  young  left  the  nest  on  the  last  day  of 
March.  There  are  records  of  December  nesting).  The  other 
species,  however,  are  migrants,  spending  their  winters  down 
in  Mexico,  and  returning  in  early  April.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Hummers  at  Oak- 
wood  were  born  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  feeding 
station.  Their  present  numbers  are  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Tuck- 
er's experiment  in  conservation.  When  the  first  syrup  bot- 
tles were  put  out,  eight  years  ago,  only  half  a  dozen  Hum- 
mers visited  them  at  any  one  time,  and  probably  not  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  entire  season.  Year  by  year, 
the  numbers  have  increased.  Only  one  bottle  of  syrup  was 
needed  at  first;  now  thirty-odd  receptacles,  holding  aggre- 
gate gallons  of  syrup,  are  not  too  many. 

The  receptacles  themselves  must  be  described  in  detail; 
for  they  are  ideal  for  their  purpose,  and  represent  the 
highly  ingenious  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments. For  a  time,  Mr.  Tucker  tells  me,  he  despaired  of 
success.  What  was  needed  was  a  receptacle  that  would  give 
a  virtually  perpetual  supply  of  syrup,  accessible  to  the 
humming-birds,  yet  inaccessible  to  bees  and  ants.  How 
difficult  it  is  to  meet  those  conditions,  I  can  testify  from  ex- 
asperating personal  experience  (at  our  Three  Brooks  sanc- 
tuary), and  so,  doubtless,  could  many  another  bird  lover. 

The  ants  could,  indeed,  be  circumvented  by  suspending 
the  syrup-bottle  by  wires,  or  passing  the  supporting  wires 


THE  nest  of  a  ruby-throated  humming-bird,  so 
exquisitely  put  together  that  it  has  the  effect  of  a 
Navajo  woven  basket.  It  is  placed  on  a  branch 
against  a  yellow  oak  leaf,  and  the  tones  of  the  branch 
are  carried  out  in  the  nest. 


through  a  can  of  water.  But  what  about  the  bees?  Any  hole 
large  enough  for  a  humming-bird's  beak  is  obviously  more 
than  adequate  for  the  proboscis  of  a  bee.  The  bill  of  the 
bird— effectively  lengthened  by  its  extendable  tongue,— can 
reach  down  through  a  hole  to  liquid  at  a  level  the  bee  can- 
not reach.  But  how  are  you  to  keep  the  liquid  at  that  level, 
in  a  receptacle  of  ordinary  size? 

Mr.  Tucker  found  the  answer— ultimately— by  an  ingeni- 
ous application  of  a  familiar  physical  principle.  If  you  fill, 
or  partly  fill,  a  bottle  with  water,  and  invert  it  over  a  basin 
of  water,  the  water  will  not  run  out  of  the  bottle  unless  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  basin  falls  below  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle.  Then  only  enough  will  leave  the  bottle  to  bring 
the  surface  again  to  the  mouth-level.  Suppose,  now,  that 
your  bottle  is  filled  with  syrup;  the  basin  is  a  glass  cup, 
over  which  a  metal  cover  is  fitted,  with  a  hole  in  the  center 
just  large  enough  for  the  neck  of  the  inverted  bottle.  Now 
adjust  the  bottle  so  that  its  mouth  is  at  a  level  about  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  below  the  metal  cover— which  is 
perforated  with  a  few  holes  just  big  enough  to  admit  the 
scimeter  bill  of  a  humming-bird,  but  not  the  body  of  a  bee. 

Do  you  see  what  happens?  The  syrup  in  the  feeding  cup 
stands  at  the  level  of  the  bottle-mouth,  well  below  the  reach 
of  the  bee's  proboscis,  but  well  within  reach  of  the  hum- 
ming-bird's bill  and  tongue  (which,  indeed,  can  reach  per- 
haps two  inches,  if  required).  As  the  hummer  sips,  the 
liquid  lowers,  but  is  instantly  and  perpetually  restored  to 
the  original  level,  so  long  as  the  contents  of  the  bottle  hold 
out.  A  quart  bottle,  obviously,  would  feed  a  whole  com- 
pany of  Hummers  for  a  considerable  time.  Of  course  if 
they  come  in  swarms,  as  Mr.  Tucker's  now  do,  you  will 
need  many  bottles.  Mr.  Tucker  has  nineteen  of  them  in  a 
row,  in  two  groups,  on  long  scantlings  (two  by  four  9ncg) 
supported  at  the  ends  by  wires  that  swing  from  branches 
of  trees  high  above,  to  make  them  inaccessible  to  ants. 

Unfortunately  you  can  hardly  expect  that  humming- 
birds will  ever  come  in  swarms  to  your  feeding  station,  un- 
less you  live  in  southern  California,  or  perhaps  in  Arizona 
or  New  Mexico,  or  possibly  southern  Texas.  Nowhere  east 
of  the  Rockies,  except  along  the  Mexican  border,  do  we 
have  more  than  a  single  species  of  humming-bird.  That 
one,  the  Ruby  throat,  visits  all  parts  of  the  eastern  territory, 
even  far  into  Canada.    But  it  is  obliged  to  make  a  most 
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ALINE  of  syrup  bottles  designed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker  for  the  thou- 
sands of  humming-birds  which  haunt 
their  estate. 

hazardous  migration,  across  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  seeking  win- 
ter quarters;  and  the  casualties 
incident  to  the  over-water  flight 
of  five  hundred  to  seven  hun- 
dred miles  make  it  impossible 
for  the  hummers  to  thrive  and 
multiply  in  the  east  as  they  do  in 
the  southwest. 

Note  the  contrast:  In  all  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
a  single  species  of  humming-bird, 
nowhere  really  abundant;  in  the 
southwest,  this  side  the  Mexican 
border,  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
species,  of  which  six  or  seven  mi- 
grate well  to  the  north,  one  or 
two  even  summering  in  Alaska; 
others  finding  nesting-  sites  high 

o  o  o 

up  in  the  mountains.  All  but 
one  (the  Anna,  previously  men- 
tioned) pass  below  the  Mexican 
line  for  the  winter,  but  few  or 
none  go  beyond  Panama— this, 
indeed,  being  true  of  nearly  all 
migratory  birds  of  the  Pacific 
slope.   The  great  number  of  spe- 


ACLOSEUP  of  the  syrup  bottles  planned  so  that 
humming-birds,  rather  than  marauding  insect,  can 
have  adequate  food.  A  full  description  of  these  is 
given  in  the  article. 


THE  reward  of  friendliness.  So  kind 
is  Mr.  Tucker  to  these  little  winged 
friends  that  the  most  nervous  of  all 
flying  creatures  rests  on  his  knee  with 
utter  complacency  while  he  extends  an 
olive  branch. 

cies  represented  there  may  be 
largely  due  to  the  relatively  safe 
land  migration  route,  in  contrast 
with  the  water  routes  over  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea 
that  are  so  great  a  source  of  dan- 
ger to  their  eastern  confreres. 

Six  or  seven  species  of  hum- 
mers visit  the  marvelous  feeding 
station  in  Modjeska  Canyon,  but 
several  of  these,  notably  the 
rufous,  the  Allen,  and  the  tiny 
calliope,  pass  on  farther  north  or 
to  higher  mountains  to  summer 
breeding  haunts.  Of  the  species 
that  remain,  and  breed  most 
commonly  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  feeding-place,  the 
three  most  abundant  are  the 
Anna,  the  black-chinned,  and 
the  costa  humming-birds. 

The  Anna  is  distinctly  the  lar- 
gest of  these,  and  the  costa  the 
smallest— though  of  course  the 
discrepancy  is  actually  a  matter 
of  only  the  fraction  of  an  inch, 
all   being  midgets.      These   two 


THE  Costa  humming-bird,  which  places  its  nest  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  with  twigs  to  support  it. 
It  is  held  together  by  cobwebs,  and  is  the  color  of  the  tree-bark.     Photo  by  Brown  Brothers. 


have  glittering  scale-like  crowns  as  well  as  throats,  their 
gorgets  spreading  out  like  fans  when  fullv  displayed,  and 
making  neat  tuffs  when  retracted.  The  ruff  of  little  costa 
being  particularly  neat,  like  a  miniature  wing  extended 
it  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  jewelled  crown  and  throat 
of  the  Anna  glitter  like  coals  of  fire— though  not  with  the 
deep  toned  richness  of  our  ruby-throat's  display.  The  little 
costa's  ornaments,  black  in  some  light,  change  to  re- 
splendent amethyst  and  peacock-blue  as  the  bird  poises  and 
.  im  illates  in  the  air. 

The  black-chinned  hummer  is  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
eastern  ruby-throat,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  size  and 
in  general  appearance,  including  the  conspicuous  white  col- 
lar. But  the  throat-gorget,  when  the  light  strikes  across  it, 
is  not  red,  but  unmodified  black  at  the  base  of  the  bill, 
and  for  the  rest  a  lovely  glittering  amethyst,  closely  match- 
ing the  costa's  ornament  in  color,  though  not  in  pattern- 
since  the  black-chin  lacks  the  lengthened  side-neck  feathers. 

The  females  of  all  species  lack  the  brilliant  gorgets  of 
their  mates;  and  any  one  of  them  might  readily  be  mistaken 
for  a  female  ruby-throat.  By  the  same  token,  they  may 
readily  be  confused  one  with  another,  size  alone,  rather 
than  any  marked  difference  of  form  or  coloration,  beino- 
the  best  distinguishing  feature— and  that,  by  no  means  al- 
ways adequate  for  identification. 

Fortunately  the  three  species  build  nests  that  differ  rather 
notably  in  material  used  and  in  general  form  and  usual 
location,  as  well  as  in  size.  Among  the  very  daintiest  of  all 
bird  cradles  is  that  which  Madam  Black-chin  fashions  of 
felted  plant  down  and  spider-web.  It  is  hardly  more  than 
an  inch  in  outside  diameter,  thin-walled  as  a  porcelain  cup, 
buff-toned,  with  a  surface  of  finest  velour  or  of  peach- 
down.  Only  once  have  I  seen  a  nest  of  this  species  orna- 
mented with  lichens,  and  then  only  with  a  few  individual 
scales,  quite  unlike  the  coating  that  our  ruby-throat  applies. 
As  the  nest  of  the  black-chin  is  usually  adjusted  against 
small  branches  of  trees  or  vines  that  are  not  lichen-bearine, 
(imouflage  of  this  type  is  not  called  for.  A  yellowed  leaf 
of  the  live  oak  on  twigs  of  which  the  black-chin  often  places 
her  nest  closely  matches  the  structure  not  only  in  color  but 
in  form— the  camouflage  effect  could  scarcely  be  bettered. 

The  nest  of  the  costa  is  likely  to  be  placed  in  a  crotch, 
with  larger  twigs  supporting  it;  and  its  conglomerate  ma- 
terial of  fragments  of  plant  substances,  held  together,  of 
course,  by  cobwebs,  takes  on  more  of  the  color  and  aspect 
of  the  darker-toned  tree-bark.  It  is  thus  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  nest  of  the  black-chin,  though  the  two 
do  not  differ  greatly  in  size.  The  nest  of  the  Anna  is  dis- 
tinctly larger.  In  texture  and  general  appearance  it  resem- 
bles the  cradle  of  the  costa— as  might  be  expected,  since 
the  two  species  are  closely  related. 

The  rufous  hummer  and  its  congener  the  Allen  build 
nests  of  plant  fiber  and  shreds  of  bark  decorated  or  camou- 
flaged with  abundant  coating  of  lichens.  Their  usual  loca- 
tion, high  in  the  mountains,  identifies  them,  except  from 
the  nest  of  the  calliope,  which  is  similar  in  its  general  work- 
manship, but  so  tiny,  at  least  interiorly,  as  to  be  unmistak- 
able. 

The  eggs  of  all  humming-birds  are  pure  white,  and  never 
more  than  two  in  number.  That  humming-birds  thrive 
and  multiply  with  this  low  rate  of  fecundity,  or  "biotic 
potential,"  is  evidence  of  their  relatively  unhazardous  lives. 
Contrast  the  two-egg  complement  with  the  eight-egg  and 
even  ten-egg  clutches  of  most  other  feathered  midgets- 
wrens,  chickadees,  bush-tits,  kinglets;  all  of  which  live  so 
hazardously  that  high  fecundity  alone  keeps  them  from  ex- 
tinction. Some  of  them,  by  dint  of  rearing  two  or  three 
broods— each  of  six  or  eight  fledglings— in  a  season,  manage 
to  keep  up  a  fair  census.  But  you  will  never  see  "swarms" 
of  wrens,  nor  more  than  modest  groups  of  chickadees.  At 
best  their  numbers  remain  about  the  same  year  after  year 
in  your  door-yard,  though  the  annual  increase  is  potentially, 


say,  eight-fold  or  even  ten-fold.  The  humming-birds,  sel- 
dom rearing  more  than  one  brood  in  a  season,  can  at  best 
double  their  number.  But  the  vast  difference  in  mortality 
rate  permits  the  hummers,  when  fostered  as  Mr.  Tucker 
has  fostered  them,  to  realize  something  like  their  full  poten- 
tialities of  increase  of  population— advancing  at  a  geometri- 
cal ratio. 

"Something  like"  their  full  potentialities,  I  said.  Of 
course  even  a  humming-bird's  life  has  hazards,  and  nothing 
like  full  realization  of  the  "biotic  potential"  is  possible.  If 
it  were,  there  would  presently  be  nothing  but  humming- 
birds in  the  world— and  starvation  would  end  that  race  as 
well.  For  in  ten  years'  time,  as  the  simplest  arithmetic 
shows,  one  pair  of  hummers  would  have  descendants  num- 
bering more  than  a  thousand,  even  if  each  pair  bred  only 
twice;  and  the  second  decade  would  see  the  million-mark 
passed.  As  the  normal  life  of  a  humming-bird  is  doubtless 
much  more  than  two  years,  the  increase  would  be  propor- 
tionately greater. 

Under  even  the  most  ordinary  conditions,  food  supplies 
for  any  given  species  are  limited  in  any  particular  region. 
Only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  birds,  for  example, 
could  find  adequate  food  supplies,  under  natural  condi- 
tions, in  a  ten-acre  stretch  of  Modjeska  Canyon,  with  its 
natural  growth  of  native  live  oaks  on  the  canyon  sides  and 
sycamores  and  willows  at  the  borders  of  the  mountain 
stream— which  is  sometimes  a  mighty  torrent  and  more 
often  a  dry  run,  with  stones  and  gravel  in  place  of  water. 
But  when  Mr.  Tucker  cleared  open  spaces,  ran  irrigation 
pipes,  sowed  seeds  and  transplanted  shrubs,  and  put  out 
numberless  feeding  boxes  amply  supplied  with  all  manner 
of  bird-foods,  the  situation  was  immediately  changed. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  no  cats  were  tolerated;  and  other 
predators  were  kept  in  check  by  sedulous  efforts  of  Mr. 
Tucker  and  his  custodian  Mr.  Johnson,  an  accomplished 
plainsman,  woodsman,  hunter,  and  trapper.  Similar  efforts 
at  conservation  were  made  by  the  successors  of  Madam 
Modjeska  (whose  later  years  were  spent  at  her  home  in  the 
Canyon  that  still  bears  her  name),  and  by  the  few  others 
who  are  fortunate  to  have  summer  homes  here. 

So  it  is  not  strange  that  in  recent  years  birds  of  many 
species  have  increased  in  number  in  the  virtual  sanctuary 
that  extends  for  a  mile  or  more  through  the  Canyon. 
Among  species  that  especially  caught  my  eye  and  arrested 
interest,  because  they  are  at  once  so  like  and  so  unlike  their 
eastern  congeners,  I  noted  the  western  tanager,  the  bullock 
oriole,  and  the  Audubon  warbler  in  the  treetops.  In  early 
April,  when  I  made  a  second  visit,  these  birds  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  south.  Black-headed  grosbeaks,  also  just 
arrived,  were  at  the  feeding  boxes.  Western  house  wrens, 
indistinguishable  from  our  own,  were  building  in  two  or 
three  of  the  swinging  houses.  A  black  Phoebe  patroled  the 
stream  by  the  bridge.  Scores  of  California  quail  came  at 
morning  and  evening  to  the  feed  boxes  just  across  the 
stream.  House  finches  and  green-backed  goldfinches  visited 
the  yucca  blossoms,  out  in  the  carefully  tended  plot  that  has 
the  aspect  of  a  stretch  of  native  desert,  except  for  its  unusu- 
ally varied  complement  of  species  of  cacti— many  of  them  in 
bloom.  Flickers  flew  from  tree  to  tree,  revealing  the  crim- 
soned under  surfaces  of  wings  and  tail  in  place  of  gold; 
and  the  California  woodpecker,  visiting  a  feed-box,  re- 
minded one  at  a  little  distance,  of  the  red-head  of  the  east, 
which  is  indeed  a  close  cousin. 

These  and  many  others— California  towhee,  mocking- 
bird, bush-tit,  and  so  on— are  doubtless  many  times  as  abun- 
dant here  in  the  canyon  as  they  were,  or  could  have  been, 
before  permanent  food-supplies  and  water-supplies  were 
provided.  But  the  crowning  achievement,  of  course,— the 
conservational  miracle,  if  you  will,— is  the  transformation 
in  the  body  politic  of  the  humming-birds.  For  ten  years 
now— since  1926— the  new  deal  has  been  in  operation,  and 
the  silent  revolution  in  the  indus-  (Continued  on  page  42 
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IS    &    COFFIN.    ARCHITECTS 


NOEL    CHAMBERLAIN. 

THE  low,  wide  front  facade  of  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Heyman 
at  North  Castle.     It  shows  Tudor  and  French  influence,  and  is  of  white- 
washed brick  with  stone  quoining. 


LANDSCAPE    ARCHITB 


A  House  That  Suggests  The  Tudor  Period 

As  Well  As  Medieval  French  Architecture 


By  Adrian  Ten  Broeck 


ind  service  portion  of  the  house, 
^-washed   stone  with   slate   roof. 


I.  he  house  of  David  M.  Heyman  at  North  Castle,  X.  Y., 
viewed  from  before  the  gates,  appears  of  more  modest  di- 
mensions than  actually  is  the  case.  Most  of  the  details  tend 
to  draw  the  attention  into  the  central  masses.  The  paired 
chimneys  at  either  end,  the  raised  parapets  of  the  gables, 
the  quoin-work  of  darker  "toothing"  stones,  all  tend  to 
outline  the  main  part  of  the  house.  This  is  further  strength- 
ened by  the  doorway  itself,  the  copper-colored  leaders  and 
the  windows  with  their  dark  green  blinds. 

The  interest  converging  first  in  the  main  part  of  the 
house  quietly  spreads  as  one  begins  to  take  in  the  wings 
which  partially  enclose  the  forecourt.  The  house  begins 
to  unfold.  The  extreme  ends  are  lost  behind  the  low  roofs 
of  the  extensions.  The  foreshortening  effected  b\  bringing 
the  wings  towards  the  gateway— the  planting,— all  gi\c  a 
modest  but  nice  eminence  to  the  central  portion.  The 
house  quite  literally  frames  itself. 

The  style  is  Georgian,  adapted  slightly  to  conform  to 
our  modem  idea  of  the  Colonial  Period.  A  detail,  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  significant  in  the  design,  is  the  coped 
parapet  slightly  raised  above  the  roof.  Though  a  familiar 
enough  roof  treatment  in  England,  it  is  quite  unusual  in 
America.    It  is  a  characteristic  of  main  ot  the  great  manor 
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houses  of  the  Tudor  Pe- 
riod, and  it  is  one  that 
was  carried  over  from 
very  early  Norman  times. 
It  also  occurs  in  the 
Medieval  architecture  of 
France.  In  contrast,  our 
own  Georgian  houses 
partake  more  of  the 
Greek  revival.  There 
were  attempts  at  it  in  ex- 
amples of  American 
Gothic— when  everything 
from  Newport  palaces  to 
Erie  Railroad  stations 
went  pointed.  But  there 
was  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  an  outstanding 
and  similar  example  of 
this  type  of  roof.  It  was 
in  the  Slave  Quarters  of 
the  Horry  House.  The 
owner  was  a  Frenchman. 
This  is  interesting,  as  it 
might  be  taken  to  mean 


that 


gable 


walls 
fundamen- 


Eng- 


coped 
were  more 
tally  French  than 
lish;  that  in  coming  to 
America  the  English  left 
his  parapets  definitely  be- 
hind him  —  but  the 
Frenchman  had  to  bring 
his  with  him.  It  cer- 
tainly appears  that  the  style  persisted  in  France  long  after 
it  had  been  abandoned  in  England. 

While  obviously  Georgian  in  most  respects,  this  house 
quite  unmistakably  shows  indications  of  French  influence. 
In  toning  down  the  characteristics  of  one  style  and  in  super- 
imposing something  of  another,  the  Architects  Polhemus 
and  Coffin  have  designed  a  house  that  has  standing  in  the 
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present.  In  this  particular  instance  it  harmonizes  well  with 
other  buildings  upon  the  Heyman  estate.  The  farms  group, 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  is  considerably 
less  formal  than  the  latter.  There  is  in  the  flush  dormers, 
the  stone  work  and  the  timbering  a  feeling  of  French  pro- 
vincial. The  effect  of  the  transition  is  all  the  more  inter- 
esting because  of  the  subtlety  with  which  it  has  been 
accomplished. 

In  the  gateposts  at  either  side  of  the  forecourt,  and  in 
one  end  view,  may  be  seen  the  detail  of  the  brick  work. 
Softness  and  texture  have  been  obtained  by  generously  but- 


1N  the  upper  right-hand  corner  is  the 
tower  entrance  to  the  service  quarters, 
with  its  tiled  roof,  white-washed  brick 
and  oak  supports.  A  Mansard  window 
opens  over  the  stable  doors. — Back  en- 
trance to  the  Heyman  house,  with  its 
trick  planting  around  the  terrace,  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  garden  in  the  rear.  The 
terrace  is  of  flagstone,  and  is  used  as  an 
outdoor  sitting  room. 


tering  the  h  or  i  z  o  ntal 
joints.  While  the  exterior 
wall  is  constructed  princi- 
pally of  brick  veneer, 
white-washed,  there  arc 
pans,  such  as  the  end  walls 
of  the  wings,  which  have 
been  done  in  stone.  The 
trim  has  been  painted  a 
gray-white,  and  the  blinds, 
a  \er\  dark,  almost  black. 
green.  The  roof  is  slate, 
dark  but  somewhat  lighter 
than  the  blinds.  The  cop- 
ing, quoins  and  horizontal 
molding  are  a  light  gray 
limestone. 

All  the  principal  rooms 
on  first  and  second  floors 

are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  to  the  forecourt,  since 
the  best  view  is  on  that  side  of  the  house.  On  the  main 
floor  the  hallway  runs  through  the  house  and  it  is  flanked 
on  one  side  by  the  dining  room  and  on  the  other  by  the 
library.  Both  of  these  rooms— the  rooms  which  are  used 
most  during  the  day— have  large  bay  windows  overlooking 
the  flower  garden  and  terrace.  Off  the  dining  room  is  a 
flagged  dining  porch  which  is  used  when  weather  permits. 
The  service  wing,  with  laundry,  pantry,  kitchen  and  ser- 
vants dining  quarters  is  on  this  end  of  the  house. 

On  the  other  side,  adjoining  the  library,  is  the  large  liv- 
ing room  with  its  great  open  fireplace.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  house  is  the  guest  room  on  the  ground  floor.  It 
is  connected  with  the  main  stairhall  by  an  enclosed  portico. 
It  is  especially  interesting  because  its  complete  separation 
from  the  rest  of  the  house  is  something  of  the  idea  carried 
out  in  old  Roman  and  Greek  houses.  The  chief  advantage 
is  perhaps  that  both  guest  and  family  can  come  and  go  with 
complete  freedom.  Guests  never  need  feel  that  they  are 
taken  "in  tow." 

On  the  second  floor  there  is  a  large  master's  suite  with 
two  dressing  rooms  and  baths.  The  master's  bedroom  has 
a  large  fireplace  and  French  windows  that  lead  to  a  deck 
above  the  porch.  There  are  three  smaller  bedrooms  and 
two  baths.  Next  come  the  nurse's  room  and  bath  and  a 
playroom  adjoining.  The  nurse's  room  is  so  arranged  that 
the  nurse  may  always  be  near  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
younger  children.  After  they  have  grown  up,  this  room  may 
be  converted  into  a  children's  guest  room. 

In  the  servants  quarters  there  are  four  bedrooms  and  one 
bath.  In  this  part  of  the  house  there  is  also  a  pressing 
room.  Here  also  is  a  large  linen  closet  and  a  generous 
storage  room,  which  is  necessary  in  a  house  of  this  size. 
The  house  throughout  has  many  windows,  thus  providing 
plenty  of  light,  and  cross  ventilation  when  desired. 


The  landscaping,  which  has  done  much  to  give  the  house 
its  proper  setting,  was  planned  and  supervised  by  Noel 
Chamberlain. 

In  the  allotment  of  space  and  the  arrangement  of  rooms 
there  is  the  beauty  which  is  found  in  machinery  of  great 
precision.  Everything  is  designed  with  the  supreme  idea 
of  smooth  running.  Today,  we  are  somewhat  unaccustomed 
to  inconvenience— we  have  a  tendency  to  under-rate  achieve- 
ment because  we  expect  so  much. 

Not  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  a  house  to  serve 
the  amenities  of  living  as  well  as  the  Heyman  house  would 
require  a  kitchen  department  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
rooms.  There  would  be  a  buttery  where  the  wine  butts 
were  kept.  Later  this  became  the  butler's  room,  where  the 
butler  distributed  stronger  refreshments  to  the  strong  sex. 
Then  it  passed  into  the  butler's  pantry  and  now  serves  as 
the  pantry.  The  well-equipped  house  always  had  a  scul- 
lery—even as  late  as  the  unlamented  Queen  Anne  period. 
Before  coal  gave  us  the  modern  accessory  known  as  the 
coal  range,  all  really  well  appointed  houses  boasted  of  a 
wood-room.  Another  room  which  has  disappeared  is  the 
salting-room. 

Nor  was  the  kitchen  department  entirely  within  the 
house.  Even  fairly  modest  houses  had  a  summer-kitchen— 
and  that  not  more  than  seventy-five  years  ago!  Then  there 
was  the  smoke-house,  the  spring-house,  and  before  refrig- 
erators, the  very  modern  ice-house.  When  sinks  supplanted 
the  obsolete  dish  pan  architects  designed  for  it  a  special 
room  designated  on  old  blueprints  as  the  sink-room.  In  the 
days  of  "bulk"  buying  there  was  any  number  of  special 
storerooms;— the  sugar  closet,  the  cool  closet,  the  red  closet- 
each  house  had  its  own  commissary  department.  The  effi- 
cient household  had  to  have  a  housekeeper,  and  she  of 
course,  not  only  ranked,  but  required  her  office,  the  house- 
keeper's room. 


SECOND      FLOOR.     PLAN 
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FLOOR  plans  for  the 
country  house  of  David 
M.  Heyman,  showing  an 
interesting  experiment  in 
building  on  a  very  wide 
plot,  and  achieving  a  rare 
opportunity  for  light  and 
air,  as  well  as  convenient 
placing  of  rooms. 
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ACCENT  ON 
SIMPLICITY 

In    the   New 
Glass  and   China 


T 


he  other  day  someone  asked  one  of  those  questions  that 
come  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue  to  a  peaceable  citizen  who 
minds  his  own  business. 

"What,"  said  the  inquiring  soul,  "is  the  New  Trend  in 
glass  and  china?" 

A  safe  answer  seemed  to  be,  "Oh,  people  are  still  drink- 
ing out  of  glasses  and  dining  from  plates."  But  its  obvious 
inadequacy  left  a  lingering  discontent,  only  to  be  elimin- 
ated by  a  tour  of  the  china  and  glassware  world. 

There  is  a  new  trend,  as  might  be  expected  in  these  alert 
days  of  styling  and  merchandising.  It's  true  that  many  of 
the  good  old  shapes  and  patterns  are  still  popular,  as  they 
have  been  for  years,  yet  for  drinkers  and  diners— and  who 
is  not?— there  are  now  ample  opportunities  and  induce- 
ments to  "change  the  sets."  The  notorious  restlessness  of 
the  modern  age  (or  the  tendency  to  talk  about  it)  is  par- 
tially responsible  for  new  modes  in  our  tableware,  of 
course,  but  there  is  also  the  little  Yellow  Brother  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Japanese  ingenuity  has  deeply  shocked  the 
manufacturers,  who  have  seen  their  pet  ideas  taken  over 
bodily,  and  reproduced  well  and  thoroughly  in  cheap 
wares.    Dismayed  producers  of  quality  glass  and  china  have 


By  Arthur  H.  Torrey 


bestirred  themselves  to  circumvent  cheap  imitations,  with 
notable  results. 

A  reliable  old  principle  came  to  their  rescue.  Heavy 
and  elaborate  decoration  will  cover  acres  of  bad  material. 
But  if  the  decoration  is  simple  even  to  the  point  of  aus- 
terity, the  materials  themselves  come  into  play.  Fine  glass, 
earthenware,  and  porcelain  are  things  that  cannot  be  ap- 
proximated. So,  thanks  to  the  exigencies  of  trade,  their  in- 
imitable qualities  are  now  to  be  allowed  full  scope,  abetted 
by  exquisitely  simple  decoration.  It's  like  the  difference 
between  Victorian  houses  dripping  with  architectural  icing, 
and  Greek  buildings  that  still  satisfy  us  by  their  form  and 
perfect  accents  of  decoration. 

THE  WEEK-END  IN  THREE  ACTS 

There  is  much  to  say  about  ways  to  use  the  delectable 
variety  of  objects  available  for  the  proud  hostess's  table. 
And  everyone  with  a  country  home  and  a  full  quota  of 
friends  knows  that  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  cup- 
boards and  shelves  are  called  on  for  the  versatility  of  a 
theatrical  stock  company,  to  carry  off  the  kaleidoscopic  rep- 
ertoire staged  from  Friday  through  Sunday  night.    Friday 
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dinner  may  be  called  the  first  act  of  development  and  intro- 
duction of  the  cast.  Saturday's  more  or  less  state  dinner  is 
a  grand  climax,  while  Sunday  night  is  the  denouement  and 
closing  scene.  The  best  of  plays  is  more  amusing  if  each 
scene  has  an  appropriate  setting,  and  here  are  some  of  the 
possibilities  at  the  disposal  of  a  wide-awake,  hostess- 
manager. 

In  houses  where  the  host  prefers  to  prepare  his  own  cock- 
tails-the  curtain  raisers,  so  to  speak-the  Steuben  glass 
people  have  answered  a  persistent  demand  by  offering  a 
flatfish  decanter,  of  modest  size,  peppered  all  over  with  en- 
graved asterisks,  the  aesthetic  result  being  American  Colo- 
nial. The  decanters  are  inscribed  with  simple  engraved 
lettering,  "Whiskey,"  and  "Brandy."  The  makers  might 
be  persuaded  to  supply  "Gin"  and  "Rum"  if  really  pushed. 
Also  in  the  reminiscent  mood  are  unadorned  bottles  or  de- 
canters with  ring-topped  stoppers— they  feel  like  rings  but 
they  aren't  pierced  through  —  on  which  are  inscribed 
"French"  or  "Italian."  Even  slightly  experienced  domestic 
barmen  know  what  they  are  for.  To  those  who  don't  know, 
it's  unimportant.  Then,  for  reserve  purposes,  there  are  mag- 
nificent, large,  weighty  decanters  that  "look  like  carved  ice," 
to  quote  one  interested  person. 

The  Czechs  have  contributed  a  heavy,  clear  crystal  cock- 
tail shaker,  tall  and  cone-shaped,  with  a  thick,  flat-topped 
stopper.  The  surfaces  of  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and  the 
stopper  are  ground  like  pharmacy  bottles  to  make  a  tight 
joint,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  many  another 
shaker. 

APERITIFS 

The  Americans,  Czechs  and  French  can  further  be  relied 
upon  for  the  cocktail  glasses.    For  Martinis,  Manhattans, 
and  the  like,  Fostoria  have  the  conventional  shapes  as  part 
of  complete  sets,  made  attractive  by  delicate  etched  flower 
and  ribbon  designs  in  patterns  they  call  Corsage,  Arcady 
and  Navarre.    Les  Cristalleries  de  Baccarat,  the  famous  old 
French  house,  has  complete  plain   fundamental  forms  of 
sparkling  clear,  almost  paper  thin  crystal,  supported 
either  by  stems  as  slender  as  straw,  or,  in  a  different 
set,  by  stems  slightly  more  sturdy.   For  odd  shapes  go 
to  the  Czechs,  one  of  whose  representatives  is  A.  J. 
Linke.    They  provide  shallow  bowl  glasses— less  than 
half  a  sphere— with  stem  and  base  combined  in  a  four- 
sided  pyramidal  support,  either  plain  or  smoke  color. 
Here  also  may  be  found  a  glass  with  a  deeper  bowl, 
this  time  a  hemisphere,  with  a  thick  cylinder  support 
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FOR  the  hostess  in  search  of  a  new  idea, 
Pitt  Petri,  Inc.,  has  a  set  of  glass  containers 
that  makes  a  shapely  centerpiece  for  the  modern 
dinner  table.  Photo  by  Herbert  Appleton. — 
These  luminous  pieces  of  glass  come  from  A. 
J.  Linke.  The  salt  and  pepper  shakers  were 
designed  by  Heinrich  Hoffman  of  Austria,  and 
the  drinking  glass,  demitasse  and  cups  by  Ber- 
thold  Polme  of  Czechoslovakia. — For  the  ac- 
complished wine-bibber,  Plummer  displays  a 
crystalline  style  called  "Baccarat." — "Ileria,"  a 
whimsical  and  inspiriting  china  pattern,  has  a 
Spanish   flavor  and  comes  from  Carbone,   Inc. 
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[either   smooth   or   cut    in   six   or   twelve   vertical    panels. 
■There  have  been  all  kinds  of  cherry   and  olive  picks  to 
to  with  cocktail  glasses,  Imt  one  of  the  most  amusing  and 
populai  vai  ieties  are  the  little  closed,  colored  parasols.  The 
tuned  handle  is  a  hook  tor  hanging  on  the  edge  of  the 
glass,  and  the  ferrule  is  sharpened.    Ferrule  and  handle  are 
clear  glass  while  the  folded  cover  provides  the  color. 
That  truly  American  cocktail,  the  Old  Fashioned,  proves 
Jits  popularity,  if  it  needed  proof,  by  the  special  glasses  de- 
Isigned  for  it.   First,  the  Czechs  have  produced  a  hemispheri- 
Ical  shape  with  thickish  sides  and  very  thick  bottom  and  a 
■flattened  surface  to  stand  on  no  larger  than  a  five  cent  piece; 
I  the  Swedes  have  done  much  the  same  thing  but  have  pre- 
ferred a  somewhat  taller  glass  with  a  rounded  bottom  of 
ample  surface  carried  up  into  vertical  sides,  as  shown  by 
Venon.    Steuben  has  evolved  a   thin   vertical  sided  cup— 
minus  the  handle— with  a  much  reinforced  bottom.    None 


of  these  is  decorated,  safely  depending  for  beauty  on  ma- 
terial and  form.  There  is  one  odd  Czech  shape  with  three 
flaring  tiers,  each  one  rising  out  of  the  one  below. 

THE  SEMI-FORMAL  DINNER 

Having  created  that  satisfactory,  but  fragile,  feeling  that 
blossoms  from  apparently  nowhere  with  the  second  or  third 
round  of  cocktails,  the  hostess  presumably  wants  to  lead  her 
guests  gently  from  this  rite  to  that  of  dining,  without  any 
jarring  note.  The  modern  simplicity  of  her  aperitif  service 
can  readily  be  maintained  on  the  dining  table. 

A  service  offered  by  Gustavberg's  in  Sweden,  with  a  gray 
or  tan  body,  will  make  the  transition  smooth.  The  circle 
of  color  on  the  shoulder  of  the  plates  is  either  blue,  red, 
or  green,  and  one  of  those  satisfactory,  conventionalized 
flowers  for  which  Swedish  artists  are  justly  famous  is  in  the 

I  EFT:  Sweden  House  endorses  heavy  cut-glass  vases  of  simple  form  for  your  bright 
-'summer  flowers.  Below:  A  connoisseur's  display  from  Wedgwood.  Left,  top  to 
bottom:  Plate  bordered  with  the  Dragon  pattern.  Below  is  a  plate  showing  the 
fragile  Barley  design,  with  cup  and  saucer  to  match.  Right,  top  to  bottom:  A 
dessert  plate  entwined  in  ivy,  a  new  pattern.  In  the  center  is  the  typical  Wedg- 
wood embossed  fruit  design.  The  pattern  below  is  American  Colonial  and  is 
appropriately  dubbed  Columbia.     Photo  by   Selby  Studio. 
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ABOVE  are  a  plate,  tea-pot  and  cup  and  saucer, 
very  distinguished  and  classic  in  design.  From 
Plummer. — Right:  Napoleonic  patterns  from 
Rosenthal  China  Corporation.  At  the  top  left,  is 
"Empire,"  a  regally  simple  design.  Below,  left, 
is  "L'Aiglon",  severe  and  princely;  and  beside  it 
is  "Josephine",  in  memory  of  a  lovely,  though 
mistaken,  Empress. 


center,  as  the  solo  embellishment  to  present-day  simplicity. 
In  this  same  spirit  of  restraint  is  a  new  idea  being  intro- 
duced by  the  Theodore  Haviland  Company,  which  they 
call  Neo-1937.  The  pieces  have  an  ivory  body,  and  a  very 
narrow  Bat  Range  or  shoulder,  with  a  tendency  to  deep  hol- 
lows in  the  plates,  and  full-bodied  cups  and  cream  soup 
plates.  Quite  severe,  with  the  decoration  varied  but  kept  al- 
ways well  in  hand.  There  is  a  set  with  a  Chinese  red  bor- 
der: one  with  a  gold  band  not  half  an  inch  wide;  and  others 
with  tenter  patterns  only,  in  a  mildly  modern  manner,  with 
subjects  such  as  a  ship,  a  landscape,  or  a  clump  of  trees. 

From  Trenton,  NewT  Jersey,  pre-eminent  pottery  center 
of  this  country,  come  the  Lenox  services  shown  at  Plum- 
met's. These  have  a  shallow  dish  form,  makinsr  almost  no 
distinction  between  eating  surface  and  rim,  an  ivory  body, 
and  what  there  is  of  the  shoulder  defined  by  three  fine  con- 
centric circles  of  color,  a  wider  inner  and  outer  circle  on 
the  rim  and  around  the  usable  surface,  and  still  another 
ring  as  a  center  design.  The  colors  are  platinum  or  gold 
and  dark  blue,  or  gold  and  bright  green. 

For  less  extreme  styles,  there  are  some  Wedgwood  ser- 
vices that  fit  the  situation  nicely.  One  of  their  oldest  pat- 
terns has  been  put  into  new  surroundings  to  meet  the 
present  liking  for  simple  effects.  This  pattern  is  called 
Barley,  and  consists  of  a  somewhat  conventionalized  ar- 
rangement of  yellow  ears  of  barley,  green  leaves,  and  three 
little  purple  seeds  in  a  row  spring  from  the  stalk.  The  de- 
sign is  made  to  fit  neatly  into  a  narrow  clean-cut  band  com- 
ing between  the  center  of  the  plate  and  the  shell-modelled 
flange,  which  is  the  new  element.  The  original  form  had  a 
narrow,  hollowed-out  rim  on  which  our  English  ancestors 
put  their  mustard  to  keep  it  handy  until  required— a  very 
tidy  and  practical  idea. 

Two  other  Wedgwood  patterns  are  suitable  for  a  not 
particularly  formal  dinner.  These  are  the  two  Herefords; 
one  the  sophisticated  Colonial,  with  a  green  and  black 
band  of  leaves,  a  basket  of  flowers,  with  a  Chinese  Chippen- 
dale feeling,  in  the  center;  and  the  other  with  a  white  cen- 
ter, deep  ivory  shoulder  carrying  a  band  of  laurel  in  blue 
and  green,  and  in  the  center  a  basket  of  gaily  colored  flow- 
ers surrounded  by  a  circle  of  conventionalized  laurel. 

The  mode  decided  on  for  aperitifs  can  be  carried  on  in 
the  glassware  also,  for  this  first  dinner.  There  is  the  Ameri- 
can glass  for  both  conservative  and  modern  styles;  the 
Swedish  and  Czechoslovakian  for  the  restrained  modern, 
and  for  extremes. 


HIGHBALLS 

No  matter  how  elaborate  or  how  simple  is  this  introduc- 
tory repast,  it  is  bound  to  be  followed  by  some  highball 
drinking,  wrhich  opens  the  way  for  still  other  aesthetic  sat- 
isfactions. In  general,  highballs  may  be  considered  pri- 
marily as  a  British  development,  so  it  is  only  fitting  to  see 
what  the  British  offer  in  the  way  of  glasses.  They  do  very 
well  by  us  indeed.  At  Plummer's,  for  instance,  there  are 
glasses  conventional  in  form,  to  be  sure,  for  they  are  slightly 
conical,  but  in  every  other  way  not  usual  at  all.  First,  they 
aren't  very  tall;  second,  their  girth  and  capacity  make  them 
a  generous  handful  for  a  man  (who  is  sure  to  be  grateful, 
and  third,  the  decoration  is  distinguished.  This  is  simply 
a  breaking-up  of  the  surfaces,  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
glass,  by  a  few  well-chosen  cut  panels.  No  one  need  be 
surprised  if  guests  so  favored  smile  contentedly,  and  look 
at  their  glasses  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  looking  at  them. 
A  beatific  mood  for  the  first  evening,  and  auguring  well 
for  the  future. 

Of  course  the  Swedes  are  also  partial  to  hard  liquor,  such 
as  Scotch,  so  they  too  may  be  expected  to  have  produced 
some  good  highball  glasses.  At  Venon's  there  are  two  sets, 
called  Fauna,  in  straight  whiskey  and  highball  sizes;  sturdy 
conical  forms  adorned  by  a  little— just  enough— exquisite 


Swedish  engraving.  One  group  is  decorated  with  six  differ- 
ent fish-only  one  on  a  glass,  of  course-while  the  other 
has  a  variety  of  other  fauna-deer,  turkey,  rabbit,  moose, 
fox,  and  bear.  A  set  can  be  made  up  of  one  design,  or  mixed, 
as  you  choose.  Then  there  is  the  Ring  Optic  set;  heavy  glass! 
conical  in  form,  smooth  outside  but  with  two  horizontal! 
swells  or  waves  in  the  glass,  which  can  be  detected  by  run- 
ning your  finger  up  and  down  the  inside.  Only  exceptional! 
metal  can  give  the  limpidity  of  these  glasses,  which  magni- 
fies any  object  placed  in  them. 

THE  HOSTESS  AS  DESIGNER 

Preparing  for  the  formal  dinner  on  the  second  day  is  as 
much  fun  as  a  hostess  can  fairly  ask  to  have,  for  the  glass 
people  have  provided  her  with  objects  that  allow  her  to  be 
a  creator,  an  artist,  and  truly  to  make  her  table  decoration 
an  expression  of  her  personality.  Reviving  the  18th  Cen- 
tury idea  of  oddly  shaped  flower  containers  for  the  table, 
the  moderns  have  gone  still  further  in  the  game  of  playing 
blocks.  The  18th  Century  produced  some  gracious  and 
charming  pieces,  such  as  long,  low-walled  rectangular  or 
quarter  circle  containers  to  give  the  effect  of  miniature 
flower  beds  down  the  center  of  the  table,  which  made  valu- 
able substitutes  for  the  usual  round  vases.  Now  a  set  in 
the  Sheraton  manner  is  available,  consisting  of  rectangles 
and  arcs  with  two  glass  urns  mounted  on  cubes  of  hollow 
glass,  doing  much  to  create  the  illusion  of  a  formal  garden. 
This  particular  set  combines  gracefully  with  fine  English 
or  French  services. 

But  the  moderns  have  pushed  the  idea  to  extravagant 
lengths  and  tripled  the  possibilities  of  creative  design  open 
to  a  venturesome  hostess.  It's  amazing  what  can  be  done 
with  five  pieces,  four  of  which  are  roughly  the  form— not 
the  size— of  window  boxes,  and  one  square  holder  of  the 
same  height.  Then  there  are  sets  of  two  long  oblongs,  two 
squares  with  slightly  higher  walls,  and  a  third  central  square 
piece  still  higher.  All  this  may  be  augmented  by  square 
columnar  pieces  of  three  heights.  The  permutations  and 
combinations  of  possible  architectural  plans  and  landscape 
designs  for  a  formal  dinner  table  are  almost  limitless.  And, 
as  if  that  were  not  enough,  there  are  accent  pieces  to  use 
as  well,  such  as  obelisks,  pyramids,  cubes,  and  prisms,  and 
candlesticks  of  heavy  cubes,  or  low  cylinders  of  solid  glass 
with  a  hole  in  the  center  for  the  candle.  A  noteworthy 
combination  of  these  amusing  pieces  is  at  Pitt  Petri's.  For 
those  who  feel  bashful  about  trying  their  skill  at  new  ar- 
rangements, Mrs.  Petri  is  most  willing  to  give  suggestions 
that  prove  how  easy  it  is  to  launch  forth  into  the  field  of 
creative  design. 

As  a  compromise  between  the  modernity  of  angles  and 
planes  and  the  traditional  center  decoration,  there  are 
pieces  at  the  Steuben  display  which  have  18th  Century 
grace  and  the  modern  finish.  Most  striking  is  a  pair  of 
pouter  pigeons  designed  by  Sidney  Waugh;  there  is  a  de- 
lightful play  of  light  caused  by  their  rounded  surfaces  and 
transparency.  Heroic  size  candlesticks  catch  the  eye  and 
puzzle  you,  for  they  seem  familiar  and  yet  strange.  You 
finally  realize  they  are  true  Renaissance  Italian  shapes,  sur- 
prising to  find  in  crystal. 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  the  firms  specializing  in  modern 
objects  who  have  the  greatest  variety  of  pieces  purely  for 
table  adornment;  that  is,  vases  and  other  kinds  of  flower 
holders  in  refreshing  shapes.  Sweden  House  has  a  number 
of  them  from  the  Stromberg  Glass  Works,  designed  by 
Edward  Stromberg,  the  grand  old  man  of  Swedish  glass. 
They  are  in  heavy  optical  crystal,  fine  polished  glass  that  is 
a  pleasure  to  behold  in  itself,  especially  when  its  best 
points  are  set  off  by  some  simple  modelling  or  cutting. 
These  pieces  vary  in  color  from  clear  crystal  through 
smoked,  steel,  green,  and  amethyst. 

(Continued  on  page  7  5) 
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L_TOT  weather  garden  at  "Mira 
-*-  ■*■  flores,"  the  estate  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Percival  Jefferson,  Santa 
Barbara,  California.  The  mysterious 
pool  is  backed  with  black  acacia  and 
edged  with  iotus  and  barbs  of  pa- 
pyrus.   Photo  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals. 


TWO  plants  highly  becom 
late  summer  gardens 
Physostegia  virginica  and 
gium.  Photos  by  J.  Horace 
Farland. — Below:  Suggested 
for  a  hot  weather  garden 
signed  by  Harold  A.  Caparn. 


HOT    WEATHER 
GARDENS 

By  Harold  A.  Caparn,  L.A. 
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Oummer  is  a  season  of  great  activity  of  growth  in  the  per- 
ennial garden  but  no  great  color  display  excepting  in  a 
tew  species.  The  spring  flowers  have  come  and  gone  and 
the  fall  flowers  have  not  yet  arrived  and  there  is  a  hiatus  on 
the  color  palette  of  two  months  or  more  to  be  filled.  For 
the  brilliant  sun  of  summer  seems  to  call  for  brilliant  hues 
in  the  garden.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  lack  of  available 
color  in  summer  flowers,  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  beyond 
the  gamut  of  perennials  to  find  it. 

The   summer-blooming   plant   material    falls    into   three 
classes:  — 

Perennials 
Annuals 

Tender  plants  raised  from  bulbs  or  tubers.    Such  are 
gladioli,  dahlias,  tigridias,  montbretias,  cannas,  tuber- 
ous begonias,  colocasia    (elephant's  ear)  useful  for  its 
foliage.    Palms  and  Ferns  used  for  their  foliage. 
Now  all  these  plants  have  their  own  character  and  quali- 
ties of  which  gardeners  are  more  or  less  aware,  but  which 
are  difficult  to  define.    Gladioli  are  so  easy  to  grow  and  of 
such  superb  hues  that  they  often  find  their  way  into  peren- 
nial borders.    Somehow,  they  don't  fit  perfectly  although 
their  leaves  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  iris.    Dahlias, 
though  tender  plants,  have  an  indefinable  home-like  quality 
(despite  the  peculiarly  prim  forms  of  many  of  the  flowers) 
that  makes  them  tolerable  in  almost  any  floral  company. 
Cannas,  that  in  the  90's  and  10's  were  in  large  beds  in  every 
ambitious  front  lawn  are  now  comparatively  rare.   To  most 
they  seem  to  have  little  "garden"  quality,  and   few  love 
them  very  much,  although  they  still  have  admirers.   Tuber- 
ous begonias  have  no  very  ingratiating  personality  to  this 
writer.    Scarlet  salvia,  though  not  usually  considered  a  gar- 
den plant,  and  regarded  with  not  unamused  contempt  by 
many  garden-wise  folk  learned  in  the  resources  of  spring 
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bulbs  and  perennials,  nevertheless  has  a  splendor  and  a 
dependability  that  makes  it  one  ol  the  gayest  and  suresi 
-  of  the  approaching  tall.  A>  Eor  the  scarlet  geranium 
(which  moved  Rnskin  to  remark  somewhere  that  "even  a 
Bower  could  have  a  bad  color,")  though  again  lacking  in 
garden  quality  has  so  many  virtues  with  its  forthright  and 
intriguing  foliage,  its  cheerful  Bowers,  its  vitality  and  en- 
durance of  bad  usage  that  it  still  remains  indispensable  for 
window  boxes,  porches,  and  all  kinds  of  places  where  a  de- 
pendable plant  is  needed. 

All  these  plants  are  usuall)  felt  to  be  more  or  less  out  of 
place  in  a  perennial  garden.  How  much  of  this  feeling 
arises  Erom  prejudice  due  to  their  exotic  character  and 
greenhouse  affiliations,  or  how  much  from  their  association 
with  florists  windows,  banquet  decorations,  etc.,  just  how 
much  of  it  is  deserved  and  how  much  not,  this  writer  is 
unable  to  say.  But  he  has  often  noted  that  artists  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  decorators,  with 
small  knowledge  of  plants  but  a  lifetime  training  in  form 
and  color,  seem  to  regard  them  in  a  different  way  from  the 
horticulturally  minded.  They  judge  them  on  their  form, 
i  ex  tine  and  color  being  ignorant  of  how  they  came  into 
being,  and  how  they  are  grown,  indifferent  as  to  whether 
they  are  perennial  or  annual,  hardy  or  tender. 

Many  people  dislike  some  plants  because  they  have  seen 
them  in  unfit  situations  or  combinations  and  carry  away  the 
coin  action  that  they  are  ugly  and  undesirable  in  themselves. 
Lint  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  there  are  no  plants  that  are 
not  attractive  in  some  situation;  and  the  profitable  attitude 
of  mind  toward  plants  is  to  try  to  divest  oneself  of  preju- 
dice, to  study  dispassionately  their  forms  and  colors  and, 
instead  of  assuming  that  they  are  bad  in  any  place,  to  ask 
oneself  what  place  and  company  they  might  fit.  With  such 
a  point  of  view'  it  might  well  be  that  many  new  and  desir- 
able plant  associations  could  be  formed;  where  the  sword- 
like leaves  and  sumptuous  flowers  of  gladioli,  the  scarlet 
gaiety  of  salvia,  the  superb  leaves  of  elephant's  ear  or  the 
grace  of  the  castor-oil  plant  might  combine  or  contrast  with 
perennials  or  annuals  or  the  foliage  of  shrubs,  especially  of 

broadleaf  evergreens. 

A  garden  is  necessarily  planted 
with  material  that  will  grow  in 
it,  and  this  falls  into  two  classes, 
trees,  shrubs  and  perennials  that 
will  withstand  the  winter  cold 
and  those  that  will  not,  and  con- 
sequently, must  be  replaced  each 
season,  or  taken  indoors  to  be 
kept  over  the  frosty  months.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  former 
class    predominates,    so    that   we 


Planting    List 

rocuses    followed    by    ageralum 

annas 

sters,   tall   perennial 

latycodon    g.    mariesi 

quilegias    asstd. 

rman    Iris   asstd. 

arlet   Salvia 

anthus  in  var.  Hardy   Pinks 

reopsis    1.    grandiflora 
ironica   1.  subsessilis 

hinops    ritro,    globethistle 

hlias 

11   phlox    asstd. 

abiosa     caucasica,     Pincushion 
ower 

yssum    sax.    compactum,    rock- 
ess 

_11    white    Snapdragons 
ictamnus    fraxinella,    gas    plant 

adioli 

11   Larkspurs 

ratostigma     plumbaginoides, 

adwort 

psophila,    perennial 

locasia,    Elephant's    Ear 

gitalis,    tall    Foxgloves 

gridias 

bacco    Plant 

cinus,    Castor    Oil    Plant 

toma   Pfitzeri,   Torch    Lily 

lphinium      belladonna,     Lark- 

ur 

lvia    Pitcheri,    Blue    Sage 

mpanula   carpatica,    Harebell 

ltonia   latisquamae 

lenium,    Riverton    Cent, 

eezewort 

sta  subcordata,  White  Funkia 

sta   subcordata,    Beauty 

nkia 

uraniums 

centra      spectabilis,      Bleeding- 
art 

tllyhocks 
la    cavendishi,    Banana     (may 
planted     if     there     is     good 

alight) 

»right    Japanese    Yews 

rubs  of  medium  growth,   For- 

thia    suspensa,     Viburnum     lo- 

?ntosum,     Viburnum     to.     pli- 

tum,    Syringa    villosa,     Honey- 

ckles    (Lonicera)    Cornus  amo- 
i    Weigelias 


find  that  the  great  mass  of  garden  material  comes  from  the 
north  temperate  zone  of  three  continents.  In  the  wild, 
these  plants  are  found  in  innumerable  combinations,  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  making  bad  color  or  form  combinations,  (per- 
haps bad  color  combinations  in  gardens  are,  in  part  at  least, 
due  to  insisting  on  greater  intensity  and  mass  of  color  than 
nature  usually  provides).  Thus  we  unconsciously  become 
used  to  groupings  of  plants  that  will  grow  in  mild  climates 
and  as  soon  as  unfamiliar  forms  and  hues  of  foliage  and 
flower  from  warmer  climates  are  introduced,  we  feel  that 
something  is  wrong  and  that,  somehow,  the  foreigners  don't 
fit.  Thus  we  think  twice  or  oftener  if  the  suggestion  is 
made  to  inject  salvia,  cannas  or  castor-oil  plant  into  our 
flower  border.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
forms  of  subtropical  plants  in  itself  inconsistent  with  those 
of  the  temperate  zone. 

We  are  familiar  enough  with  native  ferns  with  fronds 
that  look  much  like  those  of  hot  climates  to  any  but  spe- 
cialists; with  sumacs  growing  rampantly  on  northern  moun- 
tains and  ailanthus  in  city  yards;  with  devil's  walking  stick 
(aralia)  wild  in  Tennessee  and  common  in  northern  plan- 
tations; with  catalpas;  Avith  the  handsome  but  despised 
skunk  cabbage;  and  the  stately  giant  parsnip  in  Westchester 
swamps;  with  jack-in-the-pulpit  with  a  structure  like  that  of 
tropical  arums  but  a  good  deal  smaller;  and  so  forth. 

All  these  common  things  with  forms  similar  to  those  of 
subtropical  vegetation  we  see  in  the  wild  and  in  our  bor- 
ders and  plantations  with  little  or  no  thought  as  to  what 
latitude  they  come  from,  whether  that  of  Dakota  or  Mexico. 
We  place  them  because  we  think  they  will  look  well  next 
to  their  neighbors;  or,  in  other  words,  we  arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  their  forms  and  colors  and  textures.  If  we  apply 
the  same  principles  to  tender  plants  with  similar  or  kindred 
forms,  it  is  likely  that  they  would  turn  out  to  be  good 
neighbors  in  society  from  which  they  are  often  excluded. 

Perhaps  the  difference  between  tender  and  hardy  plants 
from  the  point  of  view  of  garden  design  is  that  the  latter 
are  used  for  their  personalities,  the  others  just  as  decora- 
tion. What  they  lack  in  subtlety  and  charm  they  make  up 
by  opulence  and  vigor  of  form  and  color.  For  this  reason 
these  subtropical  plants,  the  product  of  intense  heat  and 
sunshine  which  look  so  well  silhouetted  against  the  white 
walls  of  California  and  Florida,  are  especially  adapted  to 
our  own  hot  summers  and  for  the  setting  of  modernistic 
houses. 

One  may  imagine  such  a  house  with  its  plan  arranged 
so  that  the  familiar  flowers  would  (Continued  on  page  47) 


THE  border  of  a  hot  weather  garden,  all  fragrant 
phlox    in    blue,    crimson,    white    and    primrose. 
Photo  by  J.  Horace  McFarland. 


left:  Elizabeth 
Lounsbury's  striking  buffet 
table,  seen  at  Bloomingdale's: — 
Right:  A  rhythmical  modern 
decor,  combining  living  and  din- 
ing room,  designed  by  Russel 
Wright. — Left:  A  streamlined 
radio-phonograph,  from  Strom- 
berg  -  Carlson. — Right:  A  fine 
period  group,  combining  antique 
bowfront  chest,  Hepplewhite 
chair  and  a  Chippendale  mirror 
of  distinguished  lineage.  Wood 
&  Hogan. — Below:  One  of  the 
ensembles  used  by  the  Lightolier 
Co.,  to  display  their  estimable 
new  lamps. 


VARIATIONS  IN  FALL 
FURNISHINGS 

Advance  News  of  the  New 
Decorative  Accessories 


By  Anne  Caparn 


ERHAPS  because  a  four-year-long  atmosphere  of  trepi- 
dation seems  to  have  lifted  somewhat,  perhaps  because 
'tilings  are  really  better,  don't  you  think?";  perhaps  because 
we  seem  to  be  in  the  first  blush  of  a  renaissance  of  design, 
the  new  season  seems  to  promise,  in  the  matter  of  amenities 
for  your  home,  at  least,  a  certain  freshness  and  gaiety  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  tenseness  and  anxiety.  Colors  are 
airy  and  brilliant,  fabrics,  for  all  their  stanch  durability, 


more  vividly  delicate  in  tone,  and  furniture  a  little  less 
heavily  elegant.  In  fact,  your  home,  this  fall,  will  take  on 
a  new  air  of  ease,  of  relaxation,  of  serenity. 

Our  eavesdropping  about  town  has  given  us  a  wealth 
of  intriguing  information  concerning  the  new  furnishings 
which  simply  demands  to  be  cried  from  the  housetops.  For 
one  thing,  the  old  theory  that,  just  because  the  weather  is 
wintry  and  depressing,  your  rooms  must  have  a  tragically 
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sumptuous  and  heav)  quality  to  correspond,  seems  to  have 
been  blasted.  When  the  vacationer  reluctantly  returns  to 
the  roaring  metropolis,  she  will  find  it  glowing  with  viva 
cious  new  ideas  lor  the  decoration  ol  her  home,  ideas  that 
will  go  tar  to  making  u  a  sunn)  place  to  live  in  all  year 
round,  a  place  where  the  leisurely  joys  of  summer  are  not 
forgotten,  Inn  prolonged. 

The  new  wallpapers,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
are  indicative  ol  this  trend.  Imperial,  lor  instance,  are 
showing  a  pattern  tailed  "Atlantic,"  a  stylized  blue  sky 
bright  with  broad-winged,  red-polled  gulls,  a  paper  that 
would  he  especially  vital  as  background  for  a  modified 
modern  scheme  of  decoration.  '"Flora"  is  another  light- 
hearted  pattern,  from  Imperial— seattered  flowers  on  a  white 
ground,  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  ever-deliuhtful 
French  flower  print. 

Thibaut  has  a  very  distinctive  paper,  with  a  vegetable 
motif— eggplant,  squash,  peppers  and  so  forth  in  large, 
widelv  distributed  bunches.  It  comes  in  a  variety  of  color 
combinations,  but  is  particularly  effective,  we  think,  with 
the  luscious  \egetables  subdued  to  a  pencil-gray  on  an  off- 
white  ground.  Another  Thibaut  paper,  very  giddy  and 
cheerful,  is  called  "Allegretto,"  and  displays  a  pattern  of 


deer  and  fan-tailed  birds  in  bright  primary  colors,  tripping 

the  light  fantastic"  on  a  plain  ground.    Both  Imperial  and 

1  hibaut    are  advocating  the   more  scattered    patterns,   and 

the  resulting  plain  wall  surface  will  add  to  the  height  and 

airiness  of  your  rooms. 

Birge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  harking  back  to  the  fragrant 
days  of  yore  for  wallpaper  designs,  although  these  colors, 
too,  are  luminous  and  brilliant.  One,  "Colonial  Tavern," 
is  an  authentic  reproduction  of  a  paper  that  at  one  time 
enlivened  the  walls  of  the  old  Bullfinch  Home  at  Oxford, 
New  Hampshire.  It  shows  a  picturesque,  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury rural  scene,  with  lazy  cows  and  other  pastoral  creatures 
disporting  themselves  in  a  leafy  landscape.  Another  nostal- 
gic design  is  called  elegantly  "La  Marquise,"  and  is  copied 
from  an  old  French  pattern  found  in  the  depths  of  Louisi- 
ana. It  carries  a  ribbon,  torch  and  daisy  chain  motif  in 
delicate  colors.  This  kind  of  paper  was  prevalent  in  the 
South  during  the  early  Colonial  days. 

We  could  "go  on"  indefinitely  about  the  new  wallpapers, 
for  each  sample  seems  gayer  and  more  original  than  the 
last.  You  will  want  them  all  over  your  house  or  apartment; 
and  you  will  accompany  them  with  plain  tweedy  fabrics, 
cellophanes  and  brightly  ingenious  accessories. 


TOP,  left  to  right:  A  grace- 
fully elegant  Louis  XVI  ber- 
gere,  with  framework  finished  in  a 
soft  old  white.  Jacques  Bodart, 
Inc. — A  substantially  luxurious 
modern  sofa  from  Thonet 
Brothers,  Inc. — Below,  left:  Two 
hanJsome  carpets  for  your  home 
of  the  coming  season.  Below  is 
Alexander  Smith's  heathery 
Donegal  broadloom,  and  above  is 
a  dashing  "Weavetex"  Wilton 
carpet,  from  Mohawk  Carpet 
Mills,  Inc. — To  the  right  is  a 
highly  decorative  screen  from 
Venetian    Art    Screen    Co.,    Inc. 
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SIX  tempting  new  wallpapers  for  your  fall  redecorating:  Top 
row,  left  to  right:  Imperial's  blue  sky  filled  with  gulls,  a  de- 
sign called  "Atlantic." — A  very  unusual  paper  from  Richard  E. 
Thibaut,  Inc. — clusters  of  luscious  vegetables  on  a  pale  ground. — 
"Allegretto,"  also  from  Thibaut,  has  a  smartly  giddy  pattern. — 
Bottom  row,  left  to  right:  "Flora,"  with  romanticized  flowers 
scattered  on  a  light  background.  Imperial  Paper  &  Color  Corp. — 
A  picturesque  design,  "Colonial  Tavern,"  from  M.  H.  Birge  & 
Sons  Co. — "La  Marquise,"  a  delicately  genteel  paper  of  French 
extraction,  also  from  M.  H.  Birge  &  Sons. 


Furniture,  too.  will  be  lighter  and.  though  not  crude, 
simple  in  outline.  The  antiques  and  reproductions,  as  far 
as  we  can  gather,  will  he  of  the  less  ornate  type,  which  is 
a  stron.;  reason  for  demanding  especially  fine  workmanship 
and  cabinet-making.  And  you  will  find  both  these  things. 
Wood  v  Hogan,  for  example,  are  justifiably  proud  of  an 
antique  bowfront  chest  which  is  remarkable  for  its  grace 
ol  outline  and  integrity  of  craftsmanship.    Combined  with 


a  Chippendale  mirror,  formerly  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  and  a  particularly  happy  reproduction  of  a  Hepple- 
white  chair  with  Prince  of  Wales  plume  back,  you  could 
find  nothing  handsomer  for  your  drawing  room— and 
nothing  less  oppressive  and  weighty. 

Chez  Bodart.  we  saw  several  pieces  which,  without  being 
ornate  or  stilted,  would  be  most  appropriate  in  the  more 
formal  type  of  room.  There  is  a  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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OR  SUMMER  OUTINGS 

TOP  row,  left  to  right:  An  ingeniously  contrived  outfit  for  the  luxurious 
picnicker  was  shown  recently  at  the  ARTS  &  DECORATION  Salon  of 
Luxury  at  Hampton  Shops.  The  dark  green  table  and  benches  fold  magi- 
cally into  a  smart  case  covered  in  waterproof  linen,  and  the  gay  beetleware 
plates,  cups  and  other  accessories  into  another.  Abercrombie  &  Fitch.  Photo 
by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt. — Abercrombie  &  Fitch  displays  another  accessory 
for  the  outdoor  reveller — a  pair  of  tall  white  iron  candlesticks  with  glass 
shields. — To  hang  at  your  garden  gate,  Sarti  G.  Lucchesi  &  Co.,  advise  a 
fine  wrought  iron  bell  of  antique  persuasion. 


CENTER  row,  left  to  right:  A  compact  week-end  kit  from  Dean's  contains 
all  manner  of  delectable  sandwiches,  cakes  and  even  coffee.  The  attrac- 
tive boxes  come  in  tin,  and  cardboard,  for  the  benefit  of  the  traveller. 
Photo  by  Dana  B.  Merrill. — A  table  cooker  for  the  outdoor  dinner  tabie 
boasts  a  snug  windshield  and  a  lamp  set  into  a  swinging  cradle,  so  that  the 
whole  unit  may  be  turned  upside  down.  Bazar  Francais. — Bottom  row,  left 
to  right:  This  portable  radio  closes  into  a  neat  case.  It  works  by  means 
of  batteries,  and  has  a  rich,  clear  tone.  Ansley  Radio  Corporation. — For  the 
outdoor  diner,  Betty  Junger,  Inc.,  offers  a  glass  fruit  bowl  with  a  metal 
cover  to  keep  away  flies  and  other  objectionable  winged  creatures,  and  a 
clever  gadget  for  butter.  The  butter  is  inside  and,  by  pressing  the  top  down, 
a  crisp  little  butter  flower  is  formed. 
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Background  for  Gracious  Entertaining 


SLOANE  DOES  BOTH 


WASHI  NGTON,     D.    C. 


SAN     FRANCISCO     AND     BEVERLY     HILLS,    CALIFORNIA 


W&  J 


SLOANE 


FIFTH     AVENUE    AT    47TH    •    NEW   YORK 
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PHE    living   room    of   one    of    the    Ambassador's    residential 
A  suites.  Decorating  each  apartment  has  been  a  separate  task. 


"AT  HOME"  IN  A  HOTEL 


By  Alice  Enwright 


E 


VERY  year  it  seems  as  if  more  and  more  people  are 
bidding  a  fond  farewell  to  housekeeping,  leaving  them- 
selves free  to  enjoy  the  more  pleasurable  duties  and  di- 
versions of  life.  The  obvious  means  to  the  end  is  a  hotel, 
where  one  can  come  and  go  at  will,  taking  or  leaving  the 
household  goods  and  personal  treasures,  and  eliminating 
once  and  for  all  the  hiring  and  firing  of  servants,  never  a 
pleasant  task  at  best.  In  place  of  a  private  retinue  (and 
payroll),  you  at  once  become  master  of  a  corps  of  hundreds 
of  highly  trained,  courteous  men  and  women,  at  your  beck 
and  call  day  and  night  with  nary  a  "maid's  night  out." 

Of  course,  as  a  hotel  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
we  would  expect  New  York's  Ambassador  to  be  all  it  is. 
Its  faultless  service  is  a  matter  of  course.  Your  meals  may 
be  simple  or  elaborate,  but  they  are  never  monotonous.  To 
the  Ambassador  chefs,  meals  are  no  periodical  duty,  but  a 
species  of  demigod  to  be  anointed  with  rare  spices,  served 
reverently  and  worshipped  appreciatively.  Naturally  there 
is  a  bar— the  nice,  quiet,  dim  kind  that  breeds  genteel  frivol- 
itv,  with  dancing  in  the  evening  to  the  music  of  whatever 
orchestra  is  "tops"  at  the  moment.  But,  though  cocktails 
and  cavorting  may  be  always  at  hand,  they  need  never  in- 
vade your  home,  upstairs. 

All  that  you  might  expect.  But  what  really  surprises  us 
are  the  residential  suites.  They  are  definitely  not  "hotel 
rooms."  We  have  often  glanced  up  from  our  Gideon 
Bible  and  wondered  why  the  dickens  someone  couldn't  suc- 
cessfully disguise  a  hotel  room.  They  have  at  the  Ambas- 
sador. 

One  in  particular  caught  our  eye,  on  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  building,  the  Fifty-first  Street  side.    The  liv 
ing  room  and  dining  room  face  Park  Avenue,  with  big  win- 
dows that  flood  the  apartment  with  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 


Below  you,  the  whole  grand  sweep  of  Park  Avenue,  from 
Grand  Central  to  Sixty-Eighth  Street,  is  spread  out  for 
you.  It  may  sound  like  stretching  a  point  to  find  beauty 
in  traffic  and  brick  and  mortar,  but  Park  Avenue  has  a 
stately  dignity  that  can  almost  be  breathtaking,  if  you  are 
in  the  mood! 

Facing  Fifty-first  Street  are  two  bedrooms,  two  baths 
and  a  small  room  which  might  serve  as  either  a  dressing 
room  or  a  man's  den.  All  the  apartments  are  equipped 
with  a  foyer  and  interior  hallway  as  well. 

Now  for  the  furnishings: 

The  dining  room  is  Georgian,  simple  and  dignified,  with 
draperies  of  bright  brocade  of  classic  design  at  the  win- 
dows, contrasted  against  light  painted  walls. 

The  living  room,  which  seems  large  enough  for  a 
debutante  ball,  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  ideal  neutral 
room,  so  tastefully  decorated,  yet  so  subdued,  that  it  re- 
tires into  itself,  but,  as  a  background,  can  be  personalized 
to  truly  express  you,  by  the  addition  of  whatever  belong- 
ings you  may  wish  to  add,  be  they  many  or  few.  And  as  for 
comfort— sit  in  one  of  those  love  seats,  and  you  will  never 
want  to  get  up! 

The  bedrooms,  large  and  airy,  with  plenty  of  closet 
space,  are  French  in  their  motif,  with  draperies  and  bed 
covers  of  soft  pastel  shades— restful,  which,  after  all,  is 
what  bedrooms  are  for. 

And  there  is  a  bright  little  maid's  room  and  a  spacious 
serving  pantry,  big  enough  for  six  footmen  and  a  butler; 
and  all  manner  of  little  conveniences  to  make  life  a  trifle 
easier. 

In  a  word,  this  apartment— and  all  the  others,  too.  at  the 
Ambassador— are  homes.  And,  what  is  more,  no  two  are 
alike!— 
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NOW  LEDGE 
OF    GREAT     VALUE! 


Certain   fields   of   knowledge   pay   rich   dividends   to   those 
ho  cultivate  them,  dividends  paid  in  culture,  beauty,  or  the 
omance  of  the  past. 

Others  pay  more   tangibly;   the  business  course   lacks  cul- 
fural  influence,  but  opens  direct  roads  to  the  world's  riches. 

How    precious    is    the    field    of    knowledge    that    combines 
X)th! 


THE   ART   OF 

INTERIOR    DECORATION 

The  art  of  developing  a  room's  possibilities  for  beauty  is 
a  technical  one.  It  requires  knowledge  of  definite  principles 
and  facts.  Having  that  knowledge  one  may  create  a  home 
of  rare  beauty,  charm  and  comfort  at  moderate  expense; 
without  it,  one  can  spend  a  fortune — and  create  only  a 
museum! 

That  is  why  the  profession  of  interior  decoration  is  grow- 
iug  so  rapidly  in  importance,  and  why  it  offers  so  splendid  an 
opportunity  to  the  cultured  person  seeking  a  vocation  of  the 
highest   type. 


WHY    SHOULD    YOU    LEARN 

INTERIOR    DECORATION? 

You  will  provide  yourself  with  an  interesting  profession 
of  your  own,  or  if  you  are  already  engaged  in  this  field,  you 
can  increase  your  earning  capacity. 

You  can  undoubtedly  save  much  money,  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  by  avoiding  the  costly  errors  one  makes 
through  faulty  purchasing  judgment  in  furniture  and  decora- 
tions. You  can  have  the  indescribable  satisfaction  of  knowing 
without  question  what  is  correct  and  what  is  genuine  in  every 
period  and  style  of  decoration. 


LESSON    I.      The    Fixed 

Background. 
LESSON  II.     Walls. 
LESSON    III.     Windows. 
LESSON    IV.       Ceilings, 

Floors,      Floor      Cover- 
ings. 
LESSON       V.  Lights; 

Lighting  Fixtures. 
LESSON  VI.      Color  and 

Color    Schemes. 
LESSON      VII.        Choice 

and      Arrangement      of 

Furniture. 
LESSON      Vin.         Tex- 
tiles; Hangings. 
LESSON   LXT     Choosing, 

Framing     and     Hanging 

Pictures. 
LESSON       X.        Painted 

Furniture. 
LESSON  XI.     Furnishing 

the    Apartment. 
LESSON     XTI.       Histor- 

ical    Backgrounds. 


THE  COURSE 

LESSON  XITI.  Con- 
tinued. 

LESSON  XTV.  The 
Renaissance    Style. 

LBSSON  XV.  The  Ba- 
roque   Style. 

LESSON  XVI.  The 
Rococo   Style. 

LESSON  XVII.  The 
Neo-Classic    Style. 

LESSON  XVni.  Jaco- 
bean and  Restoration 
in   England. 

LESSON  XIX.  William 
and  Mary,  Queen 
Anne  and  Early  Geor- 
gian   Styles. 

LESSON  XX.  The  Age 
of    Chippendale. 

LESSON  XXI.  The 
Adam  Period  in  Eng- 
land   and    America. 

LESSON    XXII.      Ameri- 


can Adaptation  of 
British  and  Continen- 
tal  Styles. 

LESSON  XXm.  The 
Decorating    Profession. 

LESSON  XXTV.  Prob- 
lems and  Their  Solu- 
tion. 

LESSON  XXV.  What 
is    Modern? 

LESSON  XXVI.  Light 
and    Color. 

LESSON  XXVII.  Use 
of    Space. 

LESSON  XXVTII.  New 
Materials. 

LESSON  XXIX.  Design- 
ing  a   Modern  Interior. 

a.  The   Modern  House. 

b.  The   Modern   Shop. 

LESSON  XXX.  Combin- 
ing Modern  and  Period 
Decoration. 


Photo  Courtesy   Brunovan,    Inc. 


THE    ARTS    AND    DECORATION 

HOME    STUDY    COURSE 

IN    INTERIOR    DECORATION 

is  two-fold  in  its  purpose  and  effect.  It  is  designed  both  for 
those  who  simply  desire  the  cultural  value  of  authoritative 
knowledge  of  this  fascinating  subject,  and  for  those  who  wish 
to  practise  interior  decoration  as  a  profession. 

The  course  is  as  interesting  and  enjoyable  as  any  novel 
ever  written.  It  covers  the  entire  subject  and  gives  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  essential  principles  and  facts.  The  informa- 
tion is  so  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  that  each  lesson  is  a 
new  pleasure,  not  a  task. 

ONLY   THIRTY   LESSONS 

The  entire  course  is  covered  in  only  thirty  lessons.  You 
will  find  them  described  below.  A  half  hour  of  thoughtful 
reading  two  or  three  times  a  week  will  be  sufficient  to  master 
each  lesson.  Students  are  given  personal  attention  and  in- 
struction throughout  the  course.  In  addition  to  the  30  les- 
sons you  receive  three  text  books  covering  practical  workshop 
knowledge  which  the  professional  decorator  must  have,  and  a 
portfolio  of  textiles. 

DON'T    MISS   THIS    OPPORTUNITY! 

MAIL    THIS    COUPON    TODAY! 

I 

i 

Arts     and     Decoration     Home     Study     Course     in 

Interior   Decoration, 

116   East    16th   Street,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

Please   send    me   your   free    booklet    describing    your    Home 
Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration. 

I 


Name 


I 


Address 


A  &  D  August,  1936 


THE  WORLD'S  (HOST  BEAUTIFUL 


ONLY  THE  SHELVADOR  often  this  extra,  usable  spice, 
this  coitveiience  and  timt-saviif.  Just  open  the  doer! 
There,  it  your  finger-tips,  are  your  most-often-needed  foods. 
No  reaching.  No  searching.  No  soiled  sleeves  or  mussed- 
up  foods.  In  ordinary  refrigerators  an  orange  takes  the 
shelf  space  of  a  milk  bottle.  In  the  SHELVADOR— fully 
insulated  door— an  orange  lakes  the  space  of  an  orange! 
These  exclusive  advantages  cost  you  nothing,  so  you  might  as 
well  have  them.    5  year  protection  plan,  of  course. 


EXCLUSIVELY      IN 


ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 


BIRDS  OF  A  FEA  THER 
(Continued  from  page  25) 

trial  conditions  of  their  eco- 
nomic system  has  gone  for- 
ward. Technocracy,  in  the 
form  of  Mr.  Tucker's  ingeni- 
ous syrup-bottles  has  at  once 
increased  the  food  supply  and 
made  it  available  for  all,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  ever-increas- 
ing population.  There  are 
fifty  humming-birds  today  in 
Modjeska  Canyon,  where  there 
was  one  when  Modjeska  her- 
self lived  here. 

One  other  word.  The  man 
who  has  done  this  splendid 
work  in  conservation— setting 
an  example  that  will  in  time 
be  followed  by  thousands— is  a 
retired  banker,  who  until  mid- 
dle life  had  only  casual  inter- 
est in  nature  study.  The  bird 
sanctuary  at  Oakwood  is  his 
hobby  of  the  country,  which 
gives  new  zest  to  life,  and  pro- 
vides ample  interest  for  all  his 
future.  "I  shall  never  know  a 
bored  hour  so  long  as  I  live," 
he  says.  "There  are  eager  in- 
terests for  every  hour  at  Oak- 
wood." 


Before   You  Take 
That  Trip 


Listen  to  the  National  Travel 
Club's  Travel  Broadcast  over 
Station  W  N  Y  C  (810K  — 
370M)  8  to  8:15  P.M.  Wednes- 
days. 

Come  to  the  Permanent  Travel 
Exhibition  for  complete  infor- 
mation. Open  on  weekdays 
from  10  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Closed 
Saturdays. 

Adults  admitted  Free. 


Exhibitors 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

Germany 

Hawaii 

Hungary 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

National  Parks 

South  Africa 

Switzerland 

U.S.S.R. 
Yugoslavia 


PERMANENT  TRAVEL   EXHIBITION 

116  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City 


For 
Healthy  | 

and 
Vigorous 
Living... 


Read  these  McBride  Popular 
Health  Books,  written  by  prom- 
inent authorities.  They  are  guide- 
posts  to  good  health. 

1.  OUR    COMMON    ENEMY:    COLDS 

by  the  Editors  of  FORTUNE  in 
Consultation  with  Eminent  Physicians 
Here  are  all  the  important  facts  about 
colds — what  seems  to  cause  them  and 
what  seems  to  relieve  them.  It  sur- 
veys the  amazing  array  of  patent 
medicines,  as  well  as  those  remedies 
which  receive  the  sanction  of  medical 
science.  "Here,  in  a  form  as  com- 
pressed as  a  yeast  cake,  can  be  found 
all  that  is  definitely  known  about 
colds."— AT.    Y.   Times,   $1.00. 

2.  YOUR    GLANDS   AND   YOU 

by    HENRY   SMITH    WILLIAMS,    M.D. 

From  the  biological  point  of  view 
your  glands,  these  mysterious,  tiny 
and  powerful  structures  scattered 
throughout  your  body  are  the  really 
important  part  of  you.  This  book 
will  help  you  discover  your  glandular 
peculiarities  and  gives  you  helpful, 
practical  suggestions  for  correcting 
them  and  keeping  your  entire 
glandular  system  in  good  order.  "A 
sign  post  to  continued  health." — 
Oakland  Tribune,  $1.75. 

3.  YOUR    LONG-SUFFERING    STOMACH 
hy   ARTHUR   F.   KRAETZER,    M.D. 

Proper  assimilation  of  this  useful, 
cheerful  and  entertaining  book  will 
lengthen  your  life-line  while  making 
your  waist-line  something  you  can't 
forget.  The  author,  an  eminent 
diagnostician,  breaks  away  from 
faddists  and  quack  theories,  and 
presents  a  practical  guide  to  com- 
mon sense  in  eating.  "Here  is  the 
book  that  sixteen  million,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  Amer- 
icans have  been  waiting  for." — Hunt- 
ingdon   Herald-Advertiser.     $1.50. 

4.  VITAMINS    AND   YOUR    HEALTH 
by    MARGARET    ELSTON    GAUGER 

Each  vitamin  plays  a  different  role 
in  the  body.  This  practical  and  lively 
book  introduces  you  to  the  six  known 
characters  of  this  highly  interesting 
family.  The  author  tells  you  exactly 
what  vitamins  are,  where  they  are 
found  and  how  they  affect  your 
health.— $1.25. 

5.  WHY   DIE   BEFORE   YOUR   TIME? 
by   HENRY   SMITH    WILLIAMS,   M.D. 

Here  is  the  Open  Sesame  to  a  long 
life  worth  living.  The  author  is  no 
faddist,  but  is  convinced  that  most 
people  dig  their  graves  with  their 
teeth.  The  sane  and  simply  stated 
advice  of  this  man  who  knows  his 
vitamins  and  how  to  make  them 
prolong  life  makes  a  richly  entertain- 
ing guide  to  healthy  and  vigorous 
living.  "A  short,  sensible,  ex- 
tremely readable  handbook  ad  advice 
on  healthy  living."  Book-of-thc-Month 
Club  News,  $2.00. 

6.  DRUGS    AGAINST   MEN 

by   HENRY  SMITH   WILLIAMS,  M.D. 

Did  you  know  that  every  user  of 
tobacco,  tea  or  coffee  is  a  mild  drug 
addict?  Nicotine  and  caffeine  are 
simply  props  for  the  nerves  and 
brain.  How  much  alcohol  do  you 
normally  consume,  and  what  do  you 
think  its  affect  on  you  is?  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, a  well  known  physician  and 
scientist  tells  you  in  this  anstonish- 
ing  book.  Your  own  health  and  wel- 
fare may   be  at  stake.      $1.75. 

from   your   own   bookseller,   or  direct 
from  the  publishers 

Mail    This    Coupon 


ROBERT   M.    McBRIDE    &    COMPANY 
116     East     16th     Street,    New    York 

Please  send  me  the  books  I  have  marked 
with  the  circle  below. 

12         3  4         5  6 

Enclosed  please  find  $ 

NAME    

ADDRESS     
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I RRACE 
Continued  from  page  20) 

rianted  flagstones  rather  than 
■  kins  seed  for  his  terrace, 
though  he  has  enclosed  the 
saved  area  with  delightful 
ami  shrubs,  while  the 
lome  is  its  background.  He 
Ihas  created  a  charming  ren- 
dezvous. Certainly  the  terrace 
of  Mi  Vveral  Smith's  house 
is  all  this  and  the  view  from 
the  set oiul  storj  is  pretty,  but 
1  tnisi  this  terrace  docs  not  al- 
ways look  quite  so  spic  and 
span  ami  ordei  ly.  1  hough  I 
am  all  for  order  in  architec- 
tural design,  yet  in  the  art  of 
housekeeping  their  is  a  charm 
in  disorder  thai  the  lad)  who 
lives  with  me  will  never  admit 
and  which  I  never  could 
(leaih  explain:  so  let  us  ob- 
serve the  terrace  of  Mr.  Doin- 
i  nick's  house  which,  in  my  crit- 
ical mood,  seems  too  wide  and 
too  meagerly  planted,  though 
the  environment  is  perfect 
Notwithstanding  the  precipi- 
tate drop  from  the  terrace 
pavement  to  the  stream  below, 
1  protest  all  enclosing  walls 
loi  the  personal  terrace.  You 
ma)  find  all  the  protection 
that  is  necessar)  from  falling 
oil  a  terrace  and  a  most  de- 
lightful way  of  furnishing  it  in 
flower  pots,  all  sorts,  shapes, 
sizes  and  colors.  There  are 
endless  varieties,  and  to  col- 
lect and  to  plant  them  is  one 
of  the  "thrills''  of  those  who 
have  come  to  love  the  terrace. 
When  you  enter  into  that 
happy  state,  you  believe  your 
own  terrace  to  be  far  better 
than  any  other  terrace,  which 
is  m\    own   \er\    positive  view 

That  you  ma)  come  to  such 
perfection,  I  say  again  that  the 
terrace  must  be  integral  to  the 
plan  of  the  garden,  to  the 
house,  and  very  especially  it 
must  be  integral  to  solid  com- 
fort. 

In  order  to  give  that  com- 
fort, the  terrace  must  become 
the  outdoor  living  place.  It  is 
something  quite  different  from 
the  living  porch,  which  re- 
quires a  roof  or  a  protecting 
second  story.  Like  the  living 
porch,  the  terrace  is  best  with 
a  paved  floor,  for  furniture  is 
impractical  on  any  other. 
Consequently,  the  grass  terrace 
is  more  a  frill  of  building  than 
anything  else. 

For  the  terrace  pavement  I 
much  prefer  stone,  though 
brick  is  feasible  and  in  the 
southwest  tile  is  both  practical 
and  suitable.  Tile  will  not  or- 
dinarily stand  the  cold  of  the 
north  and  brick  sometimes  de- 
teriorates.    Since    comfort    in 


building  is  often  synonymous 
with  convenience,  the  terrace 
must  be  naturally  accessible. 
Therefore,  the  distant  terrace, 
while  satisfying  the  demand  of 
a  formal  landscape  treatment, 
lacks  a  certain  convenient  in- 
timacy with  your  scheme  of 
living. 

Mv  own  terrace  runs  down 
the  side  of  my  studio  and  li- 
brary, and  as  I  have  said,  lies 
above  the  garden,  though  the 
terrace  has  its  patch  of  garden 
too.  At  the  north  end  is  a  log- 
gia—conventionally dubbed  a 
living  porch  upon  the  plans— 
which  we  now  somewhat  ambi- 
tiously call  a  cloister.  The  view 
of  the  terrace  from  the  cloister 
is  pretty.  There,  every  pleas- 
ant day  in  the  summer  we  take 
tea.  There  the  mind  is  com- 
posed. There  the  spirit  is 
calmed  by  the  contemplation 
ol  the  beautiful— the  shrubs 
and  plants  in  their  growth  and 
their  flowering,  the  birds  in 
their  song  and  their  nesting. 
There  the  drowsy  bee,  his 
paunch  heavy  with  honey, 
goes  about  his  happy  business 
in  perfect  contentment,  the 
pigeons  drink  and  bathe  in  the 
fountain.  There  in  the  garden, 
as  you  see  it  from  the  terrace, 
all   life  is  beautiful. 


EDITOR'S  vote- 
Two  photographs,  very  ex- 
eellent  ones,  we  think,  were 
listed  in  one  of  our  furniture 
articles  in  the  June  issue,  as 
illustrative  of  rooms  having 
been  decorated  by  W.  &  J. 
Sloane,  whereas  the  credit 
should  have  been  given  to 
Spear  &  Company. 

Our  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  occa- 
sionally we  fail  to  give  credit 
to  landscape  architects  in  the 
pages  of  Arts  &:  Decoration. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  us 
to  credit  the  work  of  landscape 
architects,  just  as  we  invariably 
wish  to  credit  the  work  of  ar- 
chitects and  decorators;  but 
there  are  times  when  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  identify  the 
detail  of  photographs. 

For  instance,  the  work  in  the 
garden  of  the  residence  of  E.  J. 
Grant  at  Beverly  Hills,  shown 
in  the  frontispiece  of  the  April 
issue,  was  done  by  Mr.  Edward 
Huntsman-Trout  of  Holly- 
wood, California.  This  infor- 
mation, however,  was  not  on 
the  back  of  the  photograph 
which  we  received,  nor  was  it 
given  to  us  until  some  weeks 
after  the  picture  was  published. 


ACCENT  ON 
SIMPLICITY 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

THE  FORMAL  DINNER 

Once  the  center  setting  is  es- 
tablished, the  place  plates  must 
be  chosen.  The  older  china 
houses,  such  as  Wedgwood, 
Copeland  -  Thompson,  and 
Plummer,  can  be  depended  on 
here,  as  usual.  Though  this  is 
a  period  of  emphasis  on  auster- 
ity and  simplicity  in  china,  the 
conservative  designers  may  be 
relied  upon  to  provide  any 
style  desired   for   place   plates. 

For  the  dinner  service  itself 
there  is,  of  course,  a  wade  range 
of  excellent  material  to  choose 
from.  Space  forbids  mention 
of  more  than  a  few.  In  Rosen- 
thal ivory  there  are  three  de- 
signs whose  names  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  France  of  Na- 
poleon. L'Aiglon  is  decorated 
by  Empire  laurel  wreaths  in 
black  and  blue;  Josephine,  by 
a  laurel  design  combined  with 
maroon  surrounded  by  gold; 
and  Royal,  simply  by  gold 
bands  and  lines.  A  set  of  white 
body  is  called  Empire;  very 
dignified,  with  a  pale  blue 
laurel  wreath  in  the  center  of 
the  white  plate,  and— an  in- 
triguing touch— the  after-din- 
ner coffee  cups  reverse  the  col- 
ors and  are  blue-bodied,  with 
a  white  wreath. 

At  Spode  headquarters,  the 
china  plates,  designed  after  old 
English  silver  shapes,  are  sat- 
isfactorily formal.  The  classic 
geometrical  broken  line,  or 
elaborated  rims,  look  well  in 
china  and  the  austere  decora- 
tion of  only  gold  banding  is 
entirely  appropriate. 

For  a  bold  pattern  Wedg- 
wood has  green  ivy,  fine  and 
strongly  painted  large  ivy 
leaves  with  accents  in  the  black 
stems.  This  is  the  pattern  the 
famous  old  house  made  for 
Napoleon  and  which  he  used 
while  in  exile.  Wedgwood's 
Columbia  pattern  is  strikingly 
varied  by  the  use,  in  one  set, 
of  ivory  shoulder,  white  center, 
bordered  by  griffons  and  flow- 
ers in  French  gray,  and  in  an- 
other set  with  dragons  in 
bright  brick  red  on  white.  The 
very  latest  thing,  and  distinctly 
modern  in  application,  is  Al- 
pine pink,  which  was  shown  at 
the  Grafton  Galleries  in  Lon- 
don, in  May.  It  is  pink-bodied, 
self-colored  china,  either  un- 
decorated,  or  with  gold  on  the 
very  outside  edge.  Another 
slight  variation  of  this  set  has 
the  edge  broken  by  four  small 
curves. 

Those    who    prefer    Italian 
ware  will  find  a  distinguished 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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CREATIVE  INTERIOR 

METAL  WORK  FOR  THE 

MODERN    HOME 

•    Dressing  table  of  nickel 
silver  in  the  new  model  apart- 
ment in  Rockefeller  Center. 
Write  for  Free  Brochure  oi  Photographs  to 


horn  d  Kohl 

13  Q/to*    flflCE.  n./c 


WELLS    BEDDING 


SAY,  DAD, 

.  .  .  when  you  pick 
a  "Prep"  School  for  your  boy, 
choose  one  that  offers  box  spring 
beds! 

Our  famous  DORMABED  provides  maximum 
rest,  and  has  been  praised  by  headmasters  of 
more  than  forty  of  the  country's  outstanding 
schools    and    colleges. 

IF'e'JI  gladly  send  you  a  folder  describing 
the  Dormabedi  embodying  also  a  fete  of 
the  fine  comments  that  have  been  made 
about    it. 


CHICAGO 


W  rite     today  1 
FACTORY,      440 


\\ 


HURON 


WELLS 

&  CO.,  INC.  A 


77  NO  WASHINGTON  ST..B05T0N 
383  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK 


Streamline   Chair  No.   2 

SUN    PARLOR 

YACHT,    TERRACE 

AND    GARDEN 

FURNITURE 

Some  of  our  installations:  The  Breakers 
of  Palm  Beach,  Whitehall,  Seminole 
Club,  Miami  Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and  most  promi- 
nent homes  and  clubs  in  America. 

Illustrated    Catalog 

Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop,  Inc. 

217  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


ACCENT  ON 
SIMPLICITY 

|  Continued   from   page  -/  >) 

service  at  Carbone's  of  a  rich 
red  brown  Siena  body  with  a 
geometrical  design  in  gold  lus- 
ter. 

At  Yenon's  there  is  a  Ros- 
trand  service  that  touches  a 
high  mark  in  modern  excel- 
lence. Really  observant  guests 
will  first  want  to  feast  their 
eves  on  those  plates  of  green- 
gray  body,  adorned  with  infor- 
mal restraint,  before  going  on 
to  the  grosser  business  of  din- 
ing. The  decoration  of  these 
Swedish  plates  is  simply  a  gold 
and  bright  green  line  inside 
the  outer  edge,  with  a  center 
design  of  a  completely  conven- 
tionalized gold  a  n  d  green 
flower  standing  straight  up  on 
its  stem  between  a  gold  leaf  on 
one  side  and  a  green  leaf  on 
the  other. 

IDEM.  WINE  GLASSES 

No  matter  what  the  mode  of 
the  rest  of  the  service  at  this 
dinner,  where  wine  will  natu- 
rally be  served,  it  is  time  to 
break  with  consistency  and 
give  the  wine  a  full  chance  in 
perfect  wine  glasses,  such  as  the 
Finnish  glasses  shown  at  Ven- 
on's.  the  French  Baccarat 
glasses  at  Carole  Stupell's  and 
Plummer's,  or  the  Gourmet 
form  at  Pitt  Petri's.  They  have 
no  decoration  or  tint.  And  all 
real  lovers  of  wine  will  be  grat- 
ified to  learn  that  already  there 
is  a  distinct  swing  away  from 
those  colored  wine  glasses 
which  were  so  prevalent  just 
after  Repeal.  In  the  sets  men- 
tioned, there  are  glasses  ample 
enough  for  fine  wine,  although 
the  shapes  set  by  hotels  as  cor- 
rect—due to  the  special  prob- 
lems of  hostelries  which  are 
not  those  of  a  home— are  all  of- 
fered as  well.  The  bowls  are 
thin,  full-bellied,  and  have  the 
same  contraction  toward  the 
mouth  typical  of  balloon 
brandy  glasses  but  modified  to 
allow  a  larger  opening  from 
which  the  wine  can  be  drunk, 
rather  than  sipped  as  brandy 
should  be.  The  contrasting 
line  helps  to  hold  in  the  bou- 
quet of  a  fine  wine  instead  of 
letting  it  dissipate  into  the  un- 
appreciative  air.  In  these  sets 
even  glasses  with  sufficient  ca- 
pacity for  a  superb  Burgundy 
can    be    found. 

AFTER   DINNER   COFFEE 
AND  BRANDY 

After  -  dinner  appurtenances 
show  the  good  results  of  much 
thought.  At  Sweden  House  are 
coffee  cups  on  which  Edward 
Hald  and  V.  Lindstrom  col- 
laborated   for    the    Karlskrona 


firm.  The  cups  are  not  partic- 
ularly modern  in  form  but 
have  the  graceful  curve  of  older 
cups  and  are  higher  than  they 
are  broad.  They  come  in  eight 
colors,  which  cover  the  entire 
outer  surface;  black,  powder 
blue,  green,  brown,  yellow,  and 
cherry  red.  Inside,  they  are 
either  platinum  or  gold. 

From  Czechoslovakia  come 
all-glass  cups  and  saucers  in  the 
simplest  of  vertical  sided  cup 
shapes,  the  handles  fitted  with 
finely  woven  wicker  covers. 
And  at  Pitt  Petri's  are  dark 
American  walnut  trays  on 
which  fit  eight  oblong  trays 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for 
the  white  columnar  -  shaped 
cup,  a  smaller  hole  at  one  end 
for  a  slender  cylinder-shaped, 
heavy  base  liqueur  glass  and  at 
the  other  end  a  square  dish- 
like space  for  ashes. 

An  uncommon  brandy  glass 
for  this  period  of  the  evening 
is  shown  at  Carole  Stupell's, 
with  a  stem  unusually  long, 
like  the  long  stem  of  a  wine 
glass.  Petri's  gourmet  wine  set 
has  a  large  glass  that  is  per- 
fectly suitable  for  brandy,  and 
the  same  establishment  has  a 
tremendous  balloon  glass  with 
almost  no  stem  at  all.  At  Plum- 
mer's one  may  find  some  good 
British  versions  of  the  inhaler. 

SUNDAY    BREAKFAST 

Sunday  morning  breakfast  in 
the  country  should  be  one  of 
the  high  spots  of  a  week-end, 
and  there  are  special  devices 
to  help  make  it  so.  At  Carole 
Stupell's  there  is  a  two-piece 
fruit  cooler  consisting  of  a  gen- 
erous medium-shallow  bowl, 
and  a  covered  bowl  within  it. 
Plenty  of  space  is  allowed  be- 
tween their  walls  for  ice. 

Copeland  -  Thompson's  has 
gossamer,  a  dainty,  fresh  set  for 
a  hot  morning's  breakfast. 
Around  the  edge  of  the  plate 
is  the  modeled  egg  and  dart 
motif,  and  on  the  rest  of  the 
shoulder  four  rings  of  not  too 
regularly  placed  tiny  blue 
roses.  Also  in  this  coolly  deli- 
cate manner  is  the  set,  East 
India,  at  Venon's  that  smacks 
of  sailing  ships,  with  blue- 
stemmed  flowers  and  leaves  on 
the  pale  blue  body  and  an 
ochre  line  on  the  outer  edge 
of  plates,  cups  and  bowls. 

Italian  earthenware  seems  to 
have  a  natural  place  on  the 
summer  breakfast  table.  The 
Ileria  pattern  shown  by  Car- 
bone  has  a  distinctly  Latin 
feeling,  though  it  might  be 
Italian,    Spanish,    or    Mexican. 

Those  who  indulge  in  lei- 
sure hours  on  Sunday,  when 
the  more  energetic  are  golfing 
or     swimming,     will     reach 


heights  of  felicity  when  they 
find  mint  juleps,  in  thin  vase- 
lorm  glasses  that  flare  .out  at 
the  top,  placed  beside  the 
lounging  chairs  on  the  terraceJ 
The  glasses  are  easy  to  hold, 
and  have  room  for  plenty  of 
shaved  ice,  as  well  as  adequate 
space  at  the  top  for  the  mint 
bouquet.  The  Czechs  must 
have  some  observant  scouts  to 
have  known  enough  about 
American  drinking  habits  to 
provide  this  glass  for  us.  And 
for  the  beer  drinker— the  Steu- 
ben company  has  refused  to  be 
cramped;  they  present  him,  or 
her,  with  a  magnificent  quart 
goblet  in  the  shape  of  the  con- 
ventional spherical  bowl  on  a 
stem. 

SUNDAY  SUPPER 

The  hostess  with  energy  left 
for  more  designing  may  again 
amuse  herself  making  an  origi- 
nal table  decoration  for  Sun- 
day supper,  using  another  set 
of  flower  holders  from  Pitt 
Petri's.  This  consists  of  long 
thin  receptacles  with  square 
ends  measuring  two  inches 
each  way,  to  be  placed,  if  you 
wish,  on  mirrors  a  little  wider 
and  longer.  With  this,  an  ap- 
propriate service  would  be 
Plummer's.  No  color  is  used 
on  the  ivory  white  body. 

Carbone  has  several  informal 
Neapolitan  earthenware  sets 
ideal  for  Sunday  supper,  such 
as  Galleon,  with  a  ship,  drawn 
in  an  archaic  manner,  in  bright 
colors  on  oyster  white,  and 
with  green  and  orange  lines. 
The  popular  pattern  of  strong- 
ly painted  grapes  and  green 
leaves  covering  the  center  is 
now  available  in  a  complete 
set.  Then  there  is  Imola,  deco- 
rated with  a  simple  wavy  wide 
blue  line,  and  orange  and  red 
flowers  in  the  center;  and  that 
universal  favorite,  D  e  r  u  t  a 
Raphaelesque— Perugian  pot- 
tery in  varied  colored  arab- 
esques which  has  been  familiar 
for  years  and  is  always  good. 
And  as  for  two  other  favor- 
ites, Plummer  has  Spode  pink 
tower,  and  Copeland-Thomp- 
son,  Spode  blue  tower,  which 
have  been  in  demand  since 
1770. 

Two  odd  notes  in  glass  for 
Sunday  supper  are  the  little 
pepper  shakers  at  Linke's.  The 
shakers  open  by  unscrewing 
the  top  third  of  the  column. 
With  them  go  a  slice  of  a 
sphere  about  the  size  of  a  sil- 
ver dollar,  scooped  out  to  hold 
butter:  at  Pitt  Petri's  a  square 
butter  chip  with  a  scoop  out  of 
it  and  accompanying  miniature 
knives  of  glass,  would  add  a 
fresh  note  to  the  final  festive 
board  of  the  week-end. 
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>!  emotion,  and  with  which 
,ou  are  content,  only  an  in- 
terior coj)\  results,  especially 
I  you  toi ict  t  the  proportions, 
he  mistakes  youi  reason  tells 
,ou  are  thei 

Sometimes  1  heai  people  vt\ : 
hliai  arm  is  too  long.  Yes  and 
(no.  No,  principally,  provided, 
las  \ou  elongate,  you  discard 
vei  isimilitude  to  reach  out  for 
mystei  y.  1  hat  i>  never  a  bad 
tiling.  But  ol  course  all  the 
work  musi  refleel  the  same 
st)  le,  the  s  a  in  e  will.  II 
Bouguereau  made  an  arm  too 
long,  ah  yes!  What  would  be 
left  him?  For  his  vision,  his 
:niisii(  will  onl\  (oiisisis  in 
thai  stupid  pre<  ision  w  h  i  c  h 
(liaiiis    us    io    material    reality. 

^i  ours  always  ( <>idiall\. 
Paul  Gauguin" 

Gauguin  to  Charles  Moi  i(  e, 
July.  1901 

"This  large  canvas,  as  i.u  as 
(  xecution  is  concei  ned,  is  not 
perfect.  It  was  made  in  one 
month,  with  no  preparation.  I 
wished  to  die.  and  in  this  state 
ol  despair  1  painted  in  a  single 
spurt.  I  hastened  to  finish  and 
sign  the  painting,  and  then 
look  an  enormous  dose  of 
arsenic.  It  was  probably  too 
targe  a  dose.  Terrible  suffer- 
ing, but  not  death,  resulted, 
and  since  that  lime,  my  body, 
resisting  the  shock,  has  caused 
me  ureal  suilci  ing. 

Perhaps  what  is  lacking  in 
stud)  in  this  canvas  finds  com- 
pensation in  an  unexplainable 
something  lor  those  who  have 
never  suffered  to  the  extreme 
and  who  do  not  know  the  State 
of  an  artist's  soul. 

Fontainas,  who  has  always 
been  kind  to  me.  reproaches 
me  for  being  unable  to  com- 
municate my  idea,  the  concrete 
forms  on  the  cam  as  in  no  way 
explaining  die  abstract  title. 
Ih-  mentions  Puvis  de  Chavan- 
nes,  a  1  w  a  y  s  understandable, 
who  knew  well  how  to  express 
his  ideas. 

Puvis  explains  his  idea,  but 
does  not  paint  it.  He  is  a 
Greek,  while  I  am  a  savage. 
Puvis  calls  a  painting  "Purity". 
In  explanation,  he  paints  a 
young  virgin  with  a  lily  in  her 
hand— an  ohvious  s\mbol— and 
is  understood.  Gauguin,  with 
the  title  'Purity",  paints  a 
landscape  with  limpid  waters, 
unsoiled  by  the  hand  of  civ- 
ili/ed  man,  perhaps  a  figure.** 

Without    going    into   detail, 


there  is  a  WO]  Id  ol  difference 
between  Puvis  and  me.  Puvis 
•  s  a  paintei  is  a  scholar  and 
not  a  man  of  letters,  while  I, 
not  a  scholar,  am  perhaps  a 
man  of  letters.  Why,  before  a 
painting,  does  a  critic  find  it 
necessary  to  make  comparison 
with  the  too  often  expressed 
ideas  of  other  artists?  Not  find- 
ing that  which  he  believes 
ought  to  be  there,  he  fails  to 
understand  and  is  not  moved. 
Emotion  first.  Understanding 
follows. 

In  the  large  painting:  — 
Where  are  we  going? 
An   old   woman   nearing 

death 
An  exotic  stupid  bird 
What   are  we? 
I)ail\    existence 
The     man     of     instinct 
wonders  what  all  this 
means 
Where  do  we  come  from? 

The   brook 
\  child 
Communal  life 

1  he  strange  bird  concludes 
the  poem  — an  inferior  being 
contrasted  with  an  intelligent 
being,  which  is  the  answer 
sought  in  the  title. 

Behind  a  tree,  two  sinister 
figures,  wrapped  in  gloomy 
clothing,  inject,  near  the  tree 
ol  science,  their  note  of  sor- 
row, cans  e  d  by  this  same 
science,  as  compared  with  the 
simple  beings  in  a  virgin  nat- 
ure, a  paradise  ol  human  con- 
ception, giving  themselves  up 
to  the   jovs  of  living. 

Explanations  a  n  d  obvious 
symbols  would  give  the  canvas 
a  sad  reality  and  the  question 
asked  would  no  longer  be  a 
poem. 

In  a  few  words  I  cotdd  ex- 
plain this  canvas  to  you.  To 
one  of  your  intelligence,  it  is 
scarcer)  necessary.  But  for  the 
public,  my  brush,  free  of  all 
constraint,  is  obliged  to  open 
their  eyes.  As  to  those  not 
having  eyes  that  see,  it  must 
speak  to  them  in  parables.  The 
forms  are  elementary.  That  is 
necessary.  The  execution  is 
far  too  simple.  That  is  neces- 
sary. 

Many  people  say  that  I  do 
not  know  how  to  draw  because 
I  make  stylized  forms.  When 
will  they  understand  that  the 
execution,  the  drawing  and  the 
color  (the  style)  ought  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  title?  My 
nudes  are  chaste  without 
clothes.  To  what  then  does 
one  ascribe  it,  if  not  to  certain 
forms  and  colors  which  efface 
reality?" 

—Reprinted  by  permission  of 
the    Marie    Harriman    Gallery 


Corner  in  Our  Xew  York  Showroom 


We  deal  in  antiques  and  hand-made  reproductions  and 
whilst  we  zvclcomc  the  public  to  our  showrooms,  orders 
can  only  be  accepted  from  approved  trade  source:,  as 
we   are   exclusively  wholesale. 


Importers  of  Fine  English  Furniture 
204  EAST  47TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Boston 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Carbone 

140    Charles    Street 


Chicago 
Mr.    Ward    H.   Jackson 
100  E.  Chicago  Avenue 


0^ 


When  you 

come  to  Boston 

you  will  stop  here! 


300  MODERN  ROOMS 

Single,    with    Bath,    from    $3.00 
Double    with    Bath,    from    $4.50 

"In  the  heart  of  the  city" 
GARAGE      FAMOUS  FOR  FIHE  FOODS      BOOKLET 

Coulon-La  Franche  Management     Geo.  A.  Turain,  Managing  Director 
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REAL  ESTATE 

Do  It  Wow!    Procrastination 
May  Prove  Painful 


N 


OW  is  the  time,  not  next  January,  nor 
next  April,  to  get  clown  to  business  and  do 
something  about  that  new  country  home 
you've  been  discussing  tor  the  past  month. 

You  had  hardly  opened  your  summer  house 
last  June  before  the  subject  came  up.  I  do 
not  recall  whether  it  was  suggested  by  that 
house  party  Junior  gave,  which  demonstrated 
so  painfully  for  all  concerned  the  limitations 
of  your  present  home,  or  whether  it  was  after 
Your  beloved  spouse  almost  came  to  blows 
with  the  next  door  neighbor.  But  at  any 
rate,  the  subject  was  discussed,  neatly  pigeon- 
holed with  a  "I'll  have  to  see  that  real  estate 
man  about  looking  over  a  new  house  some  place,"  and 
forgotten. 

Some  night  next  January,  you  are  going  to  awake  with 
a  start  from  a  catnap  before  the  log  fire  and  say  "By  Jove! 
I've  got  to  do  something  about  a  new  summer  home!" 
If  your  follow-up  is  better  than  average,  you  will  actually 
get  going  the  next  day. 


Preview;-1 


Overlooking   a 
Valler 


Massachusetts 

Sweeping  lawns  and  terraced  gar- 
dens surround  stone  and  clap- 
board Colonial  residence.  Swim- 
ming pool,  brook  and  a  small  pri- 
vate lake.  Ill  acres  of  rolling 
land.  1700  ft.  elevation  affording 
extensive  views  over  Berkshire 
Hills.  6  master  bedrooms,  5  baths, 
3  servants'  rooms,  bath.  3  small 
cottages,  garage  and  barn.  Ask 
your  own  broker  for  #562,  in- 
spect in  color  motion  pictures,  or 
send  for  illustrated  leaflet. 

Whether  you  wish  to  buy  or 
sell,  discuss  your  problems  with 
one  of  our  consultants.  They 
are  familiar  with  country  and 
suburban  real  estate  in  any  price 
range  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
No  obligation. 

PREVIEWS,  INC. 

The   National  Real  Estate  Clearing  House 

342   Madison   Ave.,   N.Y.C.  Murray   Hill   2-4560 

1518  Walnut  St..   Philadelphia     Pennypacker   1400 
50    Conoress    St..    Boston  Capitol    4995 


Before  building-,  call  and  see  my 
books   of  plans   and    exteriors. 

r  "Six  Houses,  Dutch&Cape  Cod"  $1.00 
t,     b.     J  "Six  Early  American  Houses"  $1.00 

|  "Colonial    Houses"    $5.00 

L  "Stucco  Houses"    $10.00 

Five  to  thirty  rooms.  New  Eng- 
land, Georgian,  Tudor,  French 
styles. 

HENRY  T.   CHILD,   Architect 
16  East  41st  Street  New  York 


After  much  discussion,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  your 
broker  will  understand  what  you  want.  He  has  been  taught 
that  even  the  dumbest  animals  respond  to  patient  kind- 
ness. You  will  look  at  whole  volumes  of  prettily  presented 
photos,  taken  in  July,  1934,  a  gala  year  for  vegetation,  and 
decide  you  want  to  see  this  one  and  that.  An  icy  motor 
ride,  a  bout  with  a  snow  bank  in  a  little-used  driveway, 
and  you  arrive  at  Petunia  Terrace,  which  may  look  swell 
in  summer,  but  takes  a  lot  of  imagination  right  now. 

Painful  picture?  There  are  two  solutions:  see  your 
broker  now;  or  wait  if  you  must  and  look  the  ground  over 
in  the  warm  security  of  a  motion  picture  projection  room, 
where  color  movies  of  every  conceivable  type  of  house  on 
the  market  may  be  seen.  There  is  a  firm  that  makes  a 
specialty  of  that.  We  would  be  glad  to  send  you  the  name, 
on  request. 

M.O.B. 


A    SPORTSMAN'S    PARADISE 

A  private  wilderness,  almost  1,300  acres  of  semi-tropical  forest 
and  field  on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  St.  John's  River,  near 
Cocoa,  Florida.  Every  conceivable  type  of  game  abounds  in  this 
primitive  paradise,  offering  twelve  months  a  year  of  sport  to 
the  angler  as  well  as  the   hunter. 

A  comfortable  ranch  house  with  modern  improvements  and 
suitable  out-buildings,  accessible  to  railroad  and  highway,  obviate 
the  hardships  you  would  expect  with  such  rare  sport.  Details  on 
request. 

Box  1124,  Orlando,  Florida 


FISHERS  ISLAND 
N.  Y. 

For  Sale: 

7  acres  fronting  on  ideal  yacht 
harbor  on  the  Sound  side  of 
Fisher's  Island.  House  in  excel- 
lent repair;  4  masters'  bedrooms, 
3  baths;  bar  with  Frigidaire;  den; 
downstairs  lavatory  and  coatroom; 
living  room;  dining  room;  pantry 
with  Frigidaire;  kitchen  with 
Frigidaire;  2  maids'  rooms  with 
bath;  connecting  2  car  garage  with 
2  extra  bedrooms  and  bath.  Private 
bathing  beach;  private  boat  land- 
ing, 5'  at  low  tide.  On  restricted 
grounds  of  Fisher's  Island  Club. 
Particulars  on  request. 

Box  216, 
ARTS  &   DECORATION 
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(Continued  from  page  34) 

ppear  to  announce  the  adveni 
>i  our  temperate  -^f >«  ings  i<>  re 
in  time  to  make  ua\  foi 
elephant's  ear,  cannas,  salvia, 
Igi  raniums  and  so  forth.  Su<  h 
1,  afage  and  flowers  have  a  cer- 
Itain  architectural  character 
like  earden  furniture,  vases, 
Isundials  or  lanterns.  \nd  when 
iin\  begin  to  gel  monotonous, 
the  fall-flowering  perennials 
land  annuals  might  unfold  to 
create  that  variet)  and  prog- 
ress which  arc  the  indispen- 
sable qualities  of  a  real  garden. 
Thus  the  hot  weathei  ma- 
tei ial  is  almost  limitless  in  va- 
riet) and  lias  possibilities  <>l 
combinations,  as  yet,  little 
tried,  espe<  iall)  in  the  use  <>l 
foliage  plants  as  backgrounds 
or  foils  to  flowers  or  as  accents 
or  dec  orations  for  an  hite<  I  ure, 
more  espe<  ially  thai  ol  the 
plain  surfac  cs  ol  !<>ila\ .  Those 
who  approach  this  subject  with 
an  open  mind  and  a  desire  to 
experiment  may  make  mis 
takes,  but  sue  h  mistakes  are  not 
serious;  and  the  experimenter 
may  add  measurably  to  his 
own  happiness  and  the  re- 
sources ol  garden  design. 
-  The  accompanying  plan  is 
an  imaginary  one  for  a  small 
lot  belonging  to  someone  who 
needs  and  uses  the  garden 
most  in  summer.  Its  plan 
is  really  based  on  that  of 
one  of  those  charming  old  New 
England  backyard  gardens 
with  a  straight  walk  through 
the  middle  and  two  beds  fill- 
ing the  rest  of  the  space  and 
containing  almost  am  garden 
material  that  would  grow,  per- 
ennials, annuals,  shrubs  and 
even  trees.  But  in  this  case 
the  walk  becomes  a  grass  panel 
wide  enough  to  serve  a  variet) 
of  uses,  so  that  the  two  beds 
are  not  too  wide  to  be  easily 
cared  for,  and  all  set  in  a 
frame  of  shrubs  not  allowed  to 
grow  tall  enough  to  cut  off 
the  needed  sunlight  from  the 
beds,  and  the  narrow  walk 
(which  might  be  of  grass. 
gravel,  flags  squared  or  random 
or  precast  concrete)  gives  ac- 
cess to  the  beds  at  the  back  and 
draws  them  further  from  the 
shadow  of  the  foliage.  The 
pool  with  a  figure  or  vase  set 
in  a  semicircle  of  elephant's 
ears  would  be  something  differ- 
ent, and  would  hold  water 
enough  for  a  small  waterlily 
(nymphaea).  The  subtropical 
leafage  should  go  well  with  the 
modernistic  house.  The  ga- 
rage on  the  property  line  seems 
to  be  coming  into  favor,  and 
has    the   advantages    of    taking 


up  no  land  lor  a  driveway 
while  leaving  a  much  larger 
space  at  the  back  for  a  garden 
etc.  It  also  provides  an  angle 
between  it  sell  and  the  house 
susceptible  of  interesting  treat- 
ment and  a  certain  seclusion. 

Although  the  greater  part  of 
the  planting  material  is  for 
summer  display,  provision  is 
made  lor  a  good  deal  of  spring 
and  fall  color.  Blank  spaces  are 
left  in  the  beds  for  such  an- 
nuals or  other  plants  as  the 
owner  is  experimenting  with. 
It  will  be  desirable  to 
choose  the  colors  of  some  of 
the  plants  (especially  dahlias, 
phlox,  holh hocks)  with  care 
remembering  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  red  and  orange 
(those  intractable  hues)  in  this 
garden.  But  if  anyone  should 
feel  scandalized  by  any  conflict 

ol  hues,  the  best  to  do  is  not 
to  look  at  them  but  at  the  gar- 
den and  see  how  the  various 
tones,  striking  and  subdued, 
unite  harmoniously  in  sunlight. 
The  central  grass  plot  may 
be  widened  or  made  narrower. 

HOT  w  l  \  t  in  K   i'i  \x  I  ixc. 
MATERIAL 

I  he  list  of  perennials  flow- 
ering in  |uly  and  August  is 
lengthy,  but  lew  of  them  pro- 
duce conspicuous  bloom  for  a 
long  period.  Exceptions  are 
holbhoc  ks.  boltonia,  tall  phlox, 
larkspurs,  sunflowers,  coreopsis, 
veronica  subsessilis  and  others. 
Achillea,  campanulas,  daisies, 
1  u  n  k  i  a,  gaillardias,  scabious, 
asclepias  t  u  b  e  r  o  s  a,  baby's 
breath,  cornflowers,  hemero- 
callis,  monarda,  evening  prim- 
roses. Iceland  poppies,  funkias, 
marsh  m  alio  w,  platycodon, 
globe  this  tie  are  among  the 
summer  flowering  perennials. 

Annuals  are  mostly  hot 
weather  plants.  Notable  among 
them  are  ageratum,  baby's 
breath,  arctotis.  calendula, 
stocks,  China  asters,  pansies, 
castor  oil  plant,  tobacco  plant, 
candytuft,  clarkia,  coreopsis, 
cosmos,  eschscholtzia,  hunne- 
mannia,  euphorbia,  petunias, 
poppies,  sweet  alyssum,  sweet 
peas,  larkspurs,  lobelia,  mari- 
gold, verbena  mignonette, 
Drummond  phlox,  scarlet  sal- 
via, sunflowyers,  snapdragons, 
scabiosa,  salpiglossis,  zinnias. 

Tender  subtropical  plants 
growing  from  bulbs,  tubers  or 
rootstocks.  M  u  s  a  (banana) 
gladiolus,  tigridias,  dahlias,  be- 
gonias, colocasia  (elephant's 
ear),  cannas.  There  are  many 
others,  but  these  are  easily  ob- 
tainable in  the  East.  Ger- 
aniums (so-called,  being  really 
of  the  genus  pelargonium)  are 
tender  perennials  raised  from 
cuttings  in  the  greenhouse. 


TIMELESS  MODERNISM 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

ture  is  black  satin  with  green 
piping,  and  four  standing 
lamps  of  metal  give  light,  in 
addition  to  circular  windows 
of  frosted  glass  that  run  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  There  is  an 
ingenious  circular  desk  and 
easy  chairs  and  work  chairs— 
a  place  built  for  one  person 
to  work  peacefully  and  delight- 
edly, a  place  where  people  do 
not  come  to  visit  Miss  Brush, 
to  disturb  her  work— the  only 
dominating  personality  is  her 
own,  her  own  creative  impulse, 
her  own  pleasure  in  producing 
the  books  which  have  already 
brought  her  fame. 

Miss  Brush's  bedroom  is 
completely  different  from  her 
work  room.  At  once  you  real- 
ize that  Mr.  Urban  did  not 
seek  to  elaborate  one  person- 
ality in  his  decoration.  The 
walls  in  this  room  are  papered 
in  variegated  silver,  and  the 
bedspreads  and  the  lampshades 
are  a  pale  lemon  yellow;  and 
there  is  some  green  in  the 
room  and  a  little  green-gray. 

The  dining  room  is  delight- 
ful. It  fills  a  wide  balcony  that 
you  look  into  from  the  living 
room.  It  is  blue,  with  a  black 
floor  and  a  mirrored  table  and 
some  lemon  yellow  and  orange. 

One  room  which  we  have  not 
as  yet  described  and  which  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  of  the 
rooms  in  this  apartment  is  Mr. 
Winans'  dressing  room.  For 
Mrs.  Winans  is  one  of  those 
happily  married  people  who 
enjoy  work  immensely,  but 
whose  social  and  domestic  life 
is  one  of  very  rich  and  equal 
interest.  Mr.  Winans'  special 
room  is  pictured  in  this  article. 
The  floor  panels  and  walls  are 
of  brown  cork,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  room  is  finished 
with  very  exciting  photomur- 
als.  The  framework  in  this 
room,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
apartment,  is  of  tarnished 
German  silver. 

On  seeing  this  place  a  second 
time,  I  was  interested  to  realize 
that  my  impression  of  it  was 
exactly  what  it  had  been  when 
I  first  visited  it.  There  seemed 
no  easy  way  of  separating  it 
into  plans  or  schemes.  There 
is  a  sense  of  great  luxury,  of  a 
beauty  that  seemed  to  tran- 
scend mechanical  contrivance, 
and  of  color  used  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  pleasant  and  har- 
monious. There  is  something 
of  ineffable  radiance  about  this 
apartment;  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  effect  is  what  I 
shall  always  remember  as  Jo- 
eph  Urban's  genius  as  a  deco- 
rator. 


Whether 
you   visit 
or  live  in 
New    York, 
if    you    are 
discriminating 
you  will  appre- 
ciate the  privacy, 
convenience,   dis- 
tinction and  charm  of 


■■■■ 


Parlor  suites  with  serving 
pantry  and  electric  re- 
frigeration,   $10,    $12 
and   $15  .  .  .  Single 
rooms  $5,  $6  and 
$7.  .  .  Double, 
$8,  $9  and  $10. 
The  Barclay, 
111      East 
48th  Street, 
New  York. 


THE  BARCLAY  BAR 

offers  a  refuge  from  the  rush 
of  modern  life.  .  .  .  Here  you 
will  find  peace  and  quiet  as 
well  as  courteous  service  and 
your  choice  of  fine  liquors. 
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TOP     OF     THE 
P  O  C  0  N  O  S 


•  Near  enough  to  commute  weekends  (S4.40 
by  train,  3*.  hours  by  car) — far  enough  to 
provide  a  complete  change,  perfect  summer 
climate,  healthful  1800-ft.  altitude.  Complete 
service  and  comfort  without  stuffy  formality. 
Tip-top  golf  course — private  lake — miles  of 
wooded  trails  and  bridle  paths — superior 
clientele.  Few  "extras",  none  costly.  Full  en- 
tertainment program,  dancing,  concerts. 
Herman    V.    Yeager,    General    Manzger. 

P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

P0C0N0   MANOR.   PENNSYLVANIA 
n.    Y.    Office:    300    Madison    Ave.    VAn.    3-7200 


A 

MAM  DARIN'S 

GUEST 


Unless  you  have  been  the  hon- 
ored guest  of  an  oriental  Mandarin 
of  high  degree,  you  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  subtle  charm  of 
dishes  prepared  by  a  Chinese  Man- 
darin's cook,  fie  is  rare,  even  in 
the  Land  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
It  is  seldom  that  he  may  be  in- 
duced to  leave  the  soil  of  his 
fathers,  to  carry  across  the  water 
the  culinary  secrets  of  his  ances- 
tors, whispered  to  successive  gen- 
erations since  the  days  of  Lao  Tse. 

Here,  in  the  heart  of  New  York, 
we  offer  you  true  Chinese  dishes 
of  rare  delicacy  .  .  .  prepared  by 
Mandarin's  cooks.  Even  prosaic 
Western  food  is  transformed  by 
their  touch  to  a  source  of  new  de- 
light. 

When  your  appetite  is  jaded  and 
you  want  a  complete  change  of 
cooking,  you  will  find  what  you 
crave  at  trie  Chow  Mein  Inn,  either 
on  our  complete  American  menu, 
or  among  our  Chinese  dishes. 

Cocktail  Bar 

THE 

chow  meim  inn 

OUna  ofreet  at  oeventh  Avenue 

MEW  YORK 

CUde  7-9760-9764 


FALL   FURNITURE 

( 'ontinued  from  page   V) 

Louis  \\  1  marquetr)  desk 
with  tooled  leather  top  and 
delicate  slender  legs,  and  a 
really  comfortable  overstuffed 
bergere,  whose  old -white 
Framework  gives  it  a  definite 
look  of  lightness  and  ease. 

For  the  connoisseur  of  the 
m  o  d  e  r  n,  Thonet,  among 
others,  shows  some  extremely 
good-looking  upholstere  d 
pieces,  among  them  a  stanch 
sola  covered  in  a  wavily-striped 
Fabric,  and  a  handsomely  solid 
armchair.  This  house  also  dis- 
plays attractive  copies  of  an- 
tique wing-chairs  love-seats, 
and  so  forth,  tor  those  not  yet 
attuned  to  the  modern  decora- 
tion. 

The  perennially  miraculous 
Mussel  Wright  has  designed  an 
infinity  of  dashing  up-to-the- 
minute  interiors  to  tempt  you. 
His  flair  for  compactness,  the 
achievement  of  neai-vastness 
in  the  smallest  possible  space, 
his  clean  melodious  lines,  his 
infallible  good  taste  are  more 
than  ever  evinced  in  his  recent 
work. 

To  fit  with  impeccable  apt- 
ness into  almost  any  modern 
decor,  Lightolier  has  brought 
out  some  handsome  and  inter- 
esting lamps  and  lighting  fix- 
tures, which  they  cleverly  dis- 
play in  set-ups,  a  method 
known  as  "ensemble  selling." 
There  are  lamps  to  fill  every 
sort  of  need— and  this  time, 
they  don't  look  as  though 
they'd  strayed  out  of  the  kit- 
chen or  the  laboratory  by  mis- 
take! 

And  Stromberg-Carlson  has 
developed  a  radio  automatic 
phonograph  which  is  not  only 
the  last  word  in  mechanics,  but 
in  cabinet  design  as  well,  ft  is 
finished  in  walnut  and  is  as 
streamlined  as  the  "Mercury." 

Venetian  Art  Screen  has  a 
three-panelled  screen  that 
would  be  a  pick-me-up  to  any 
tired  coiner.  It  is  decorated 
with  a  pattern  of  bright-plum- 
aged  birds  and  slim  flowering 
branches  and  looks  as  though 
it  has  something  to  do  with 
Xanadu. 

The  new  table-settings,  too 
will  have  a  fresh  verve  and 
daring  of  color.  On  wandering 
through  Bloomingdale's,  we 
came  upon  some  especially 
effective  ones  by  Elizabeth 
Lounsbury.  As  a  starting  point 
for  any  of  these  joyful  embel- 
lishments, we  recommend  Mo- 
hawk's smart  "Weavetex"  Wil- 
ton carpets,  or  Alexander 
Smith's  richly  piled  broadloom 
dubbed  "Donegal,"  which  is  as 
soft  and  tweedy  as  its  name. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

If  you  like  the  way  we  are 
doing  the  magazine,  it  would 
please  us  very  much  if  you 
would  write  out  your  approval 
at  any  length  that  you  feel  ade- 
quate. If  you  don't  like  it, 
we  would  be  glad  to  know 
about  it,  but,  in  that  case,  of 
course,  the  letters  need  not  be 
so  long. 

We  would  like  to  know  what 
kind  of  home  you  are  most  in- 
terested in,  and  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  you  send  us 
pictures  and  a  description  of 
some  house  you  think  particu- 
larly fine,  or  of  some  rooms 
you  think  unusually  well  deco- 
rated. And  if  they  seem  as 
good  to  us  as  they  do  to  you, 
we  will  be  most  happy  to  pub- 
lish them.  In  any  case,  pic- 
tures will  be  cared  for  and  re- 
turned, whether  we  use  them 
or  not. 

If  you  know  any  interesting 
stories  about  birds,  or  have 
some  good  clear  photographs, 
please  send  them  to  the  Edi- 
tor. It  is  really  no  easy  job  to 
edit  a  magazine  from  month 
to  month  for  an  unknown 
and  unseen  audience.  It  is  like 
talking  to  a  microphone,  where 
you  can  neither  see  nor  hear 
the  listening  public. 

We  would  like  to  know  if 
you  think  we  are  publishing 
too  many  or  too  few  houses. 
Should  we  have  more  decora- 
tion, perhaps?  Do  you  like  the 
big  estate  or  the  little  home? 
—And  what  about  gardens? 

Have  any  friends  of  yours 
built  homes  recently?  If  so,  in 
what  way  are  they  different  and 
interesting?  Would  it  be  im- 
portant  to  publish   them? 

Do  you  like  our  series  of  ani- 
mals as  indoor  pets?  Or  don't 
you  think  that  dogs  and  cats 
and  birds  are  decorative?  Per- 
sonally, I  don't;  but  so  far, 
most  of  our  readers  seem  rather 
pleased  with  the  idea. 

Are  there  any  new  recon- 
struction jobs  in  your  vicinity? 
We  are  very  much  interested 
in  the  making  over  of  old 
houses  into  new,  and  in  mak- 
ing fine  old  hip-roofed  barns 
into  homes.  This  reconstruc- 
tion work  seems  especially  im- 
portant just  now,  as  it  is  nearly 
always  clone  with  local  materi- 
als and  local  labor. 

We  don't  have  very  much 
art.  Would  you  like  more? 
Would  you  like  to  see  the  gal- 
leries covered  every  month,  or 
are  occasional  pages  enough? 

Please  write  to  us  fully  and 
soon.  Your  letters,  one  and  all, 
will  be  welcome. 

The  Editor 


YOUR 


K§w 

Y0%K 


VISIT 


if   you    stay   at   the 
HOTEL 

MONTCLAIR 

Lexington    Ave.    at    49th    St.,    N.    Y.    C. 

THE  TRULY  AMERICAN  HOTEL 
WITH  AMERICAN  TRADITIONS 

You'll  be  right  in  the  center 
of  metropolitan  gaiety — 
near  Radio  City's  spectacu- 
lar buildings,  Fifth  Avenue's 
glamorous  shops,  Broad- 
way's glittering  theatres! 
(And  that  convenience 
means  the  saving  of  time  and 
taxi  fare!) 

When  your  day  of  sightsee- 
ing and  thrills  is  over,  you'll 
be  cheered  by  your  cheerful 
room  at  the  Montclair.  It  is 
so  livable,  so  perfectly  ap- 
pointed, and  ...  so  moder- 
ately priced! 

FROM  $2.50  SINGLE 
$3.50  DOUBLE 

for    an    outside    room    with 
bath,  shower,  radio 

• 
Dine  and  dance  in   the  popular 

CASINO-  IN  -THE -AIR 
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HUGHES      PRINTING      CO. 
FAS  I'     STROVDSBURG,     PA. 


•'The  International  Society  of  Arts  &  Decoration  is  an  accomplished  fact.  On  its 
way  toward  becoming  the  most  powerful  medium  for  the  spread  of  Arts  this  country 
has  ever  seen." 

Charles   Messer   StOW — Decorative  Art  Editor,  New  York  Evening  Sun 

"There  are  lots  of  organizations  to  make  people  think  and  hear,  but  here  is  an 
organization  to  make  people  SEE!" 

Kenneth    Goode — Marketing  Expert  and  Editor 

"The  plan  to  permit  a  great  number  of  people  to  become  immediately  associated 
with  the  Society  rather  than  having  it  controlled  by  a  few  is,  I  think,  a  good  one 
and  should  meet  with  ready  response.  I  enclose,  herewith,  my  application  and 
check  for  membership." 

Sir  Hubert  Wilkins — Scientist  and  Explorer 


MEDAL    OF    AWARD — 
Sketch    by    Wheeler    Williams 


YOU    OWE    IT    TO    YOURSELF    AND    YOUR    STANDING    IN    YOUR    COMMUNITY, 

TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER  OF  THIS  SOCIETY 

The  rapidly  growing  membership  in  the  Society  already  in- 
cludes residents  of  England,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  South 
America  and  from  Maine  to  California.  These  members  rep- 
resent practically  every  phase  of  artistic  and  cultural  activity 
— from  well  known  patrons  of  art,  sculptors,  architects,  in- 
terior decorators,  artists,  publishers,  doctors,  lawyers,  as  well 
as  students,  laymen  and  the  Governors  of  twenty-three  states. 

Consider  the  "Purposes"  and  "Benefits"  listed  below  and  you 
will  appreciate  why  you  should  act  promptly  and  enjoy  the 
distinction  of  being  a  "Charter  Member,"  associated  with  an 
already  distinguished  group.  Here  is  your  opportunity  to 
have  a  part  in  "stimulating  and  rewarding  achievement"  in 
the  field  of  Fine  Arts  and  Art  in  Industry  as  a  whole  and 
also  in  the  individual  subject  in  which  you  are  most 
interested. 


Every  one  of  culture  and  education,  from  the  artist  to  the 
audience,  tries  to  express,  in  one  way  or  another,  his  interest 
in  some  phase  of  the  Fine  Arts,  including  music  and  litera- 
ture, or  in  Art  as  adjacent  to  Industry. 

That  is  why  institutes  and  societies  of  the  arts,  music  and 
the  crafts  are  formed — each  striving  within  its  limited  area 
or  subject  to  help  others  and  raise  the  standard  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  &  DECORATION 
does  not  compete  or  intend  to  supersede  any  group  or 
organization.  On  the  contrary,  its  purpose  is  to  cooperate 
and  help — through  the  simple,  time-proven  principle — that  "In 
union  there  is  strength."  Through  cooperation  the  individual 
and  his  local  organization  will  benefit  from  the  knowledge 
and  experience  gained  by  others  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


BECOME  "A  PATRON  OF  ART"  IN   THE  TRUEST  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD 


PURPOSES  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

TO  COOPERATE  with  those  individuals  and  organizations 
who  are  endeavoring  to  diffuse  knowledge,  stimulate  interest 
and  reward  achievement  in  the  Fine  Arts  and  Art  in  Industry 
— both  national  and  international. 

TO  DEVELOP  a  broader  public  appreciation  and  a  larger 
market  for  those  of  its  membership  throughout  the  world  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  creation,  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Art  in  Industry. 

TO  REWARD  individuals  and  organizations  annually  for 
creative  achievement,  by  public  award  of  medals,  cash  prizes, 
special  funds,  scholarships  and  endowments  as  may  be  created 
from  year  to  year  by  the  Society  itself  or  through  the  ad- 
ministration of  special  contributions  and  donations  to  the 
Society  by  individuals,  estates,  communities  or  other  sources. 


BENEFITS  TO  MEMBERS 

1.  Special  invitations  to  advance  or  private  exhibitions,  con- 
certs and  lectures. 

2.  Special  pictures,  prints,  pamphlets  or  books,  relating  to  the 
Fine  Arts,  Art  in  Industry,  literature  and  music. 

3.  Experts  to  advise  talented  members  regarding  their  career. 

4.  Experts  to  authenticate  or  evaluate  Works  or  Art. 

5.  A  Research  Division,  giving  advice  on  the  handling  and 
promotion  of  local  concerts,  exhibitions,  "drives"  or  similar 
activities  involving  the  Arts. 

6.  A  Bureau  of  General  Information. 

7.  A  fully  paid  subscription  to  ARTS  AND  DECORATION 
for  the  term  of  membership. 


LIST   OF  MEDAL   AWARDS   FOR   THE  YEAR    1936-1937 


THE  FINE  ARTS 

ARCHITECTURE:  Three  classes  of  award.  THE  VISUAL 
ARTS:  Five  classes  of  award.  INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR 
DECORATION:  Four  classes  of  award.  THEATRE:  Four 
classes.  MUSIC:  Four  classes  of  award.  LITERATURE:  Three 
classes  of  award. 


ART  IN  INDUSTRY 

There  will  be  one  medal  award  in  each  of  the  following 
classifications:  DESIGN  IN  METALS— Precious— Base— Alloys 
...  IN  GLASS  .  .  .  WALLPAPER  .  .  .  TEXTILES  .  .  .  FABRICS 
FLOOR  COVERING  .  .  .  WOOD  CARVINGS  .  .  .  HOUSE  and 
OFFICE  FURNITURE  .  .  .  GARDEN  FURNITURE  .  .  .  COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY  .  .  .  BLACK  AND  WHITE  PHOTOGRAPHY 
.  .  .  PLASTICS. 


LIMITED  OFFER  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 
ARTS  &  DECORATION  MAGAZINE 

The  Directors  of  the  Society  have  allowed  the  pub- 
lishers of  ARTS  &  DECORATION  to  offer  to  pres- 
ent subscribers,  for  a  limited  time  only,  ending 
September  15th,  the  privilege  of  applying  for  An- 
nual Membership  at  a  special  reduced  fee.  Dur- 
ing the  life  of  this  offer,  the  publishers,  as  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Society,  will  personally 
sponsor  your  application. 


M^L  ™S  .COUPON _BEFORE_  SEPT.    15th,    1936 

The  International  Society  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  Inc., 

114  East  16th  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  I 

Date   ' 

Gentlemen:  I 

I  am  interested  in  the  I.S.A.D.  Please  send  me  full  details  of  ' 
your  special  offer  and  a  prospectus  of  the  Society.  This  will  not  ' 
obligate  me  in  any  way.  ' 


|  AD  2 


Name     

Address   

City  and  State   

My  artistic  interest  is: 


ticfoe<f 
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ITfc  TOASTED* 


Copyright  1936.  The  American  Tobacco  Compan; 


I 
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SEPTEMBER,  1936 
35  CENTS 


ECOMTIOl! 


FALL  DECORATING  NUMB 


VICTORIAN"  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE  — BY  RUTH  PICKERING 

DECORATING  THE  MODERN  "RANCHERIA"  INDOORS  AND  OUT 

BACK  TO  THE  SOURCE  OF  DECORATION  IN  ITALY 

ONE  DECORATIVE  IDEAL  FOR  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

GROUPING  EVERGREENS  IN  A  PRACTICAL  GARDEN 


m j n n on  s   u 


A  typical  li\ing  room  in  ilie  Rockefeller  apartments  furnished  exclusively  by  PEDAC  exhibitors,  designers  and  decorators  Paul  R.  MacAlister  and  James  W.  Folger. 


ADD      WARMTH     AND       FRIENDLINESS 


Decorative  mirrors  of  colored  plate  glass  give  a  distinct  note 
of  cheer  and  friendliness  that  no  other  decorative  medium  can 
quite  achieve.  They  warm  and  emphasize  the  other  colors  in 
the  room.  They  hring  out  richer  tones.  And,  like  all  mirrors, 
they  give  the  illusion  of  greater  space  within  the  walls.  In 
planning  a  new  home,  or  in  redecorating  your  present  one, 
rememher  that  more  can  he  done  with  polished  plate  glass 
than  almost  any  other  medium.  Available  in  three  shades  of 


hlue,  a  green  and  the  warm  peach  illustrated  here,  its  cost  is 
reasonable— its  beauty  irresistible.  Consult  your  decorator  for 
the  most  effective  use  of  colored  plate  glass,  or  call  upon  any 
L  •  0  •  F  glass  distributor  for  information  and  suggestions. 
Libbey  ■  Owens  •  Ford    Glass    Company    .    .    .    Toledo,    Ohio. 


OCT  19 

OCT  26 


Distinguished  French  Antiques  and   Reproductions 
also  18th   Century  English  Antiques 


J-Jown    through 

the  JL&es  .  .  . 


Louis  16tli  Marquis 
Finished  in  Antiqued 
White  Paint. 


J- ROM  the  Trench  .Eighteenth  C-entury  lias  come  ageless  beauty  in  furniture.  Pieces  comparable 
m  every  detail  to  those  fashioned  by  the  ebeiustes  of  ola  are  now  created  by  Jacques  Jjodart 
in  the  technique  of  tlie  times. 

l^omfort  and  durability  beyond  the  possibilities  ol  the  ancient  masters  today  give  added  value 
to  their  original  handicralt.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  sacrifice  utility  to  classic  beauty.  .Doth 
arc   inseparable  in  Jacques  Bodart  reproductions. 

Let  its  show  you  some  of  the  new  pieces  just  added  to  our  showroom  exhibit.  Only  then  can 
you  realize  how  far  mtc   the  future  will  eo  these  styles  which  came  down  through  the  ages. 

(//IC^Ued    iJjOdark&UX      Three  Eights-Five  Madison  Avenue.  New  York 

>• — '  •    •    In  Los  Angeles  Johnstone  &  Herhliy,  816  Oouth  F igueroa  St. — In  Paris,  11  Rue  Payeime 


li>t  jfi 
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•reated  by  America's  foremost  designing  staff  and  made  by 
an  institution  with  a  national  reputation  for  quality,  the  Irwin 
product  provides  furniture  for  the  entire  home. 


DESIGNERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF  FINE  FURNITURE 
FOR  FIFTY  YEARS 


c, 


w 


'"""iiTiu. 

X. 

V. 


IRWIN 

A    NAME   THAT  STANDS 
FOR    GOOD    FURNITURE 


ustom  built  groups  and  pieces  are  available  in  all  styles  in 
demand  today  —  Queen  Anne  and  Eighteenth  Century  Eng- 
lish; American,  and  French  reproductions;  Country  French, 
Regency,  Neo  Classic  and  Modern  —  offering  a  most  complete 
selection. 


rwin  furniture  is  displayed  and  offered  for  sale  by  representa- 
tive dealers  everywhere. 

ROBERT  W.  IRWIN  CO. 

FACTORY:     GRAND     RAPIDS,     MICHIGAN 


S  FINE  AS  A  STRADIVARIUS! 

These  reproductions,  exquisitely  fashioned 
hand,  reflect  the  delicate  touch  of  a 
ter.     Each  piece  is  truly  a  work  of  art! 

For  reproductions  or  modern  furniture 
created  with  rare  skill  and  fine  woods,  none 
are  quite  comparable  to  those  from  hands 
of    the    Craftsmen    of    Schmieg    &    Kotzian. 


ARCHITECTURAL    LEAGUE 


GOLD     MEDAL,     1936 


LATK  LOTH  CENTURi    ENGLISH  GROUP 


Scfymieg  &  Kot-tan,  3nc 

Designers  and  Cabinet  Makers 
521  East  72nd  Street,  New  York 


PUR<  H  VSES  CAIN  BE  MADE  ONLY  THROUGH  YOUR  DECORATOR. 


LATE  18TH  CENTURY  GROUP 
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A    Little    Knowledge-IS    DANGEROUS!  i 


-and  so  unnecessary  when  faced  with  the  problems  of  furnishing  or  decc 
rating  your  home,  or  even  "doing  over  a  room"  —  because  whether  you 
live  in  a  large  metropolitan  city  or  a  comparatively  small  town,  there  is  a 

\J)  trained,  experienced  decorator  glad  and  willing  to  consult  with  you  and 

n*)  help  solve  your  problems — at  no  extra  cost  to  you. 

Why  waste  money  by  selecting  the  wrong  color — or  design — especially  in 

FABRICS,  which  play  such  an  important  part  in  making  or  marring  the 
beauty  of  your  home. 


"Our  word  to  the  wise"  is  to  CONSULT  YOUR  DECORATOR  when 
you  buy  decorative  fabrics.  Expertly  trained  to  the  "nth.  degree"  he  will 
choose  materials  of  the  proper  quality,  color  and  style,  to  meet  your  par- 
ticular needs. 

And  of  this  you  can  be  certain:  the  fabrics  he  selects  will  not  only  re- 
fleet  the  trend  of  the  day,  but  will  blend  with  your  scheme  and  your  own 
personality.  The  correct  decorative  materials  will  be  a  constant  source  of 
delight  to  you  throughout  their  very  long  and  useful  life. 

There  is  no  additional  charge  for  a  professional  decorator's  good  taste  and 
trained  judgment,  for  the  wholesaler  gives  him  his  profit — yet  you  pay  no 
more  than  if  you  purchased  the  fabrics  at  a  fair  retail  price. 

"A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing."  So  we  say* — when  investing 
money  to  furnish  your  home— CONSULT  A  TRAINED  AND 
COMPETENT  DECORATOR. 


;arrillo  FABRIC  CORP.  herter-dalton,  inc.  SEELEY  SCALAMANDRE  CO.   INC. 

THE  GREEFF  COMPANY,   INC.  ARTHUR  H.  LEE  &  SONS,  INC.  MORTON  SUNDOUR  CO.   INC. 

J.  H.  THORP  &  CO.  INC.  WITCOMBE  McGEACHIN  &  CO.  INC. 


*To  Decorators:  The  publishers  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION  take  pleasure  in  presenting  a  series  of  six  editorialized 
advertisements  entitled  "Consult  Your  Decorator",  sponsored  by  the  above  progressive  fabric  houses.    This  is  No.  3. 


A*ts  &  Decoration  is  published  monthly,  except  July,  by  McBride,  Andrews  &  Co.,  Inc.  Publication  office,  34  No.  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Editorial  and  general 
offices  116  East  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Subscription  is  $3.00  a  year,  35  cents  a  copy.  For  foreign  postage  add  $1.00;  for  Canadian  postage.  50  cents.  Application  for 
entry 'as    second    class    matter    at    the    post    office    at    East    Stroudsburg,    Pa.,    under    the   Act   of   March    3rd,    1879,    pending.     Copyright    1936   by    McBride,    Andrews    &   Co..    Inc. 


BRUNOVAN,  inc. 

SYLVAIN  BRUNO.  PRESIDENT 

WHOLES  and  REPRODUCTIONS 

18TH  &  EARLY  19TH  CENTURY  FURNITURE 

383  Madison  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


To  satisfy  the  increasing 
demand  for  the  finest 
in  French  18th  Century 
Furniture  and  to  bring 
the  price  within  the 
limits  of  the  average 
purse  is  a  fait  accompli 
in  the  salons  of  Brunovan. 
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This  magnificent  stool  in  the  Chippendale  taste  was  fashioned  in  England  by 
Arthur  Brett  &  Sons,  Ltd  for  Herbert  Cescinsky,  the  distinguished  scholar  of 
English  furniture.  The  vigorous  carving  of  the  lions  mask  and  paw  feet  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  best  work  of  the  old  English  master  craftsmen,  who,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  developed  the  sculpture  of  wood  to  a  fine  art. 

As  the  sole  American  agents  of  Arthur  Brett  &  Sons  Ltd.  we  display  in 
our  New  York  showrooms  1500  examples  of  fine  English  furniture,  both 
antique  and  reproduction.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  dis- 
play without  any  obligation.  As  we  are  wholesale  exclusively,  purchases 
must  be  made  thru  your  interior  decorator. 


WOOD  AND  HOGAN  •  INC. 

383  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
sole  American  representatives  of 

ARTHUR  BRETT  &  SONS,  LTD. 

.Norwich,   Lngland 


"THE  spirit  cf  a   friendly  welcome  that  we  wish  to  ex- 
press by  this  window  that  first  greets  you  at  cur  new 
showrooms  m  New  York,  typifies  the  desire  to  cooperate 
that  you  will  find  in  all  your  dealings  with  Manor  House. 


To  own  MANOR  HOUSE  FURNITURE  is  to  enjoy 
lasting  pleasure  in  the  knowledge  that  you  have  the  finest 
reproductions    human    hands    can    fashion. 


The  Manor  House 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
Handmade    Eighteenth    Century    Reproductions 


816     South      Figueroa     St. 
LOS  ANGELES.  -  -  -  CAL. 


823      South      Wabash      Ave. 
CHICAGO. ---ILLINOIS 


WE  SELL  ONLY  THROUGH  THE  DECORATING  PROFESSION 


utiiLiutc   bit   the   nut.itet^—<~>tiiled  rat   twentieth  centittu   it 


VI 


An  unusual  "CAMEL  BACK"  sofa 

Made  of  Austrian  Beech  Wood,  finished  a  lovely  soft  ivory  color 


This  model  was  recently  installed  in  the 
office  of  C.  K.  C.  Billings,  Chairman  of  the 
Beard  of  the  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Co. 

New   York   City.    Decorators — Ammann-Coertz  Co.,  Inc. 


Inspection  invited 
Sales  through 
decorators  only 


zJxilfner &  Cmmirw 

AVF'O     CO*  C/ 

222  East  Forty-Sixth  Street 
New  York  City. 


Los  Angeles 
Johnstone    <£    Herlihy 
816  S.  Figueroa  Street 


<=?+  v<^eqcncu 
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Ml  the  elegance  and  charm  of  the  REGENCY  Period  has  been  truly  captured  in  these  fine  reproduc- 
tions. Flawle>-I\  fashioned  1>>  master  craftsmen,  each  one  is  an  unusual  example  of  well-balanced 
design  and  proportion. 

Our  carefullv  selected  designs  <»f  indiyidual  bedroom  pieces  enables  the  experienced  decorator  to  de- 
velop a  wide  variety  of  schemes  for  either  small  or  large  bedrooms. 


Nen    York   Showrooms: 

385   Madison   Avenue 

ELdorado  5-7447 


OLD  COLONY  FURNITURE  CO. 

Hand  Made  Furniture  of  Distinction 
560  Harrison  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Note:    Each  piece  of  our  furniture  is  registered, 
and   our   cabinet   work   is   guaranteed   for   life. 


Los   Angeles   Representative: 

Johnstone   Si  Herlihy 

816   S.   Figueroa    Street 


YOU  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO  VISIT  OUR  DISPLAYS.    PURCHASES  MUST  BE  MADE  THROUGH  YOUR  DECORATOR 
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Test  Your  Knowledge  — 

This  is  not  a  game,  but  a  serious  question? 


Can  you  quickly  tell  the  period  and  country  of 

each  one  of  these  chests? 


— Choose  the   correct   room   in   the  house   for  each? 

—Tell  which  could  be  used  together  in  the  same  room? 

—Select  the  furnishings  and  accessories  to  harmonize 
with  them? 

— Create  a  charming  correct  room  around  one  of  these 
chests  ? 

— And  be  sure  you  have  the  right  answers  to  these 
questions  and  the  dozens  of  others  that  come  up 
every   day? 

You  would  not  expect  to  completely  enjoy  a  great 
symphony,  or  an  old  master,  without  knowing  some- 
thing about  the  authors,  their  times,  their  personalities, 
their   technique. 

You  must  know  about  form,  color  treatment,  and  all 
decorative  accessories. 

The  same  is  true  of  furniture.    No  matter  how  many 


rare  pieces  you  may  examine,  or  own,  you  can  never 
hope  to  appreciate  them  intelligently  until  you  know 
something  of  their  origin  and  history. 

Wherever  you  turn,  there  are  beautiful  interiors 
offering  themselves  for  your  enjoyment.  The  lines  of 
a  chair,  the  detail  of  its  carving,  the  scenes  its  historical 
background  call  to  your  imagination,  provide  a  fasci- 
nation which  keeps  you  from  ever  becoming  bored. 

But  aside  from  the  cultural  aspects,  such  knowledge 
has  immense  practical  value. 

It  enables  you  to  create  a  beautiful  home  for  your- 
self— to  buy  wisely  and  save  money,  choosing  furnish- 
ings which  will  never  be  "out  of  style."  And  should 
you  need  to,  you  will  find  the  door  open  to  a  delightful 
and  lucrative  profession.  Here  is  an  ideal  outlet  for 
your  artistic  talents,  and  a  fascinating  path  to  financial 
independence. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

(approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  State  of  New  York) 


enables  you  in  a  few  minutes  of  study  each  day  at 
home,  to  answer  any  of  these  questions,  and  countless 
others,  at  a  glance. 

Three  nationally  known  authorities  have  compiled 
this  series  of  thirty  short  lessons,  arranged  and  simpli- 
fied from  a  vast  mass  of  material  assembled  through 
years  and  years  of  practical  experience  and  research. 

Learn  to  create  lovely  rooms  to  reflect  your  per- 
sonality and  taste.     Know  historical  periods,  present 


Start  today  to  enjoy  beautiful  things — and  save 
money  by  not  wasting  it  on  unsuitable  things. 
Mail  the  coupon  today!  We  will  send  you  our 
free  booklet  describing  the  course  in  detail  by 
return  mail.  You  incur  no  obligation  whatso- 
ever. 


day  modern;  know  the  correct  fabrics  and  accessories 
to  choose.  Learn  about  the  mysteries  of  color,  har- 
mony, design,  arrangement,  treatment  of  the  new 
modes. 

Be  financially  independent !  There  is  always  a  de- 
mand for  the  man  or  woman  who  is  a  trained  interior 
decorator.  A  fascinating  vocation — and  you're  your 
own  boss! 


OVER  5,000  SATISFIED  GRADUATES! 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW! 

Arts    and    Decoration    Home    Study    Course    in    Intf.rh 

Decoration, 

116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  describing  your  Home  Slue 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration. 


Name 


Address  . . 
Sept.  1936 
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tou jours  1  e  s 
ineubles  les 
plus      elegants' 


In    keeping    with     ihe    trend    of    today  — 

definitely   for  the   freneh   period — we  present   this  charming  group  of 

18th.    eentury    bedroom    furniture    ....    grace  and  refinement  in 

every   line  and   curve,   these   fine  pieces  represent  truly  "the  most 

elegant    in    furnishings"    and    are   typical    of   our   enlarged   and 
choice  collection  of  freneh  reproductions. 

the  louis  xv  chaise  lounge  is  photographed  in  paint   and  gold. 

it  may  also  be  had  in  plain  walnut  finish  -  -  -  -  the  table  is  of 

bleached  walnut,  with  white  leather  top,  and  is  also  made  in 

the  natural  walnut  finish  -  -  -  -  the  lamp  base  is  carved  wood 
relief,  painted  and  decorated  in  gold. 


cassard  romano  co.,inc. 

305-11    east  63rd  street,  new  york  city 


antiques 

reproductions 

personalized  furniture 


we  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  inspect  our  salons,  but  purchases   may   be   made   only   through    your   decorator   or   dealer. 


© 


10  NG  after  night  has  fallen,  there's  still  time  to  crowd  a  bit  of  golden  sun- 
J  shine  into  the  tag-end  of  a  busy  day.  Sip  a  toast  to  tomorrow  in  ruddy 
tomato  juice  from  the  House  of  Heinz — one  of  the  57  Varieties.  In  the  thick, 
rich  redness  of  this  favorite  nightcap  is  imprisoned  the  warm  and  cheery  sparkle 
of  a  hundred  summer  days.  There's  the  freshness  of  early  morning  there,  too 
—the  sprightly  tingle  of  dew  glistening  in  the  sunshine.  .  .  .  You  drink  deep. 
You  relax.  Over  you  steals  the  sweet  drowsiness  of  contentment.  Midnight 
hunger  has  been  appeased,  and  the  sharp  voice  of  conscience  stilled — for  in  the 
healthful  vitamins  of  Heinz  tomato  juice  lurk  no  enemies  of  slenderness!  And  if 
you've  ever  eaten  a  tomato  fresh-off-the-vine,  yours  will  be  sweet  dreams,  indeed 
...  of  freckle-faced  days  and  the  hot  August  sunshine  ...  of  bare  toes  wiggling 
in  the  warm  earth  ...  of  long,  long  ago  .  .  .  Good  night  .  .  .  good  night  .  . 
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With  the  beginning  of  October,  1936,  ARTS  &  DECORA- 
ION  will   have   rounded  out   the   first  year  under   its  new 
{management.     The  fact  that  we  have  passed  the  acid  test 
|of  success,   in  having  sold  out  several   times  on   the  news- 
stands and  increased  our  subscriptions  by  many  thousands 
and  received  endless  letters  of  commendation,  has  in  no  wise 
Ibrought   to  us   the   feeling   that  we   can    lessen  our  efforts 
Itoward  the  making  of  a  bigger,  more  interesting,  more  beau- 
tiful   magazine.      We    want    it    to   be    in    the    front    line — 
dramatic  in  its  makeup,  rich  in  its  editorial  content  and  prac- 
tical in  its  features. 

.  We  are  already  planning  two  very  important  monthly  fea- 
tures. One  is  a  current  comment  on  the  artistic  develop- 
ments of  the  stage  and  screen,  as  applied  to  interior  deco- 
ration. We  feel  that  this  feature  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers  and  to  the  creative  and  professional  side  of  the 
drama.  This  department  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Nan  O'Reilly, 
critic,  playwright  and  newspaper  woman  of  long  experience, 
keen  judgment,  and  a  style  of  writing  both  instructive  and 
entertaining. 

And  then  we  want  to  do  something  about  books.     The 
readers  of  this  magazine  are  naturally  interested  in  all  books 


that  lead  up  to  our  editorial  content — books  on  art,  archi- 
tecture, home  construction,  decoration,  gardens,  the  fine  and 
industrial  arts,  furniture  and  fittings,  both  modern  and  tradi- 
tional, the  very  best  ^f  such  books  published  in  English. 

Reviews  will  be  handled  by  authorities  and  will  be  occa- 
sionally illustrated.  If  we  miss  any  books  along  these  lines 
that  you  think  important,  let  us  know.  We  want  to  make 
this  department  a  reference  library  for  Arts  &  Decoration 
readers.  This  department  will  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Martin  Kamin,  editor  of  "Contact"  magazine,  man- 
aging editor  of  "Current  Controversy"  and  "Both  Sides"  and 
publisher  of  de  luxe  translations  from  Oriental  languages. 

This  magazine's  association  with  the  International  Society 
of  Arts  and  Decoration  is  announced  definitely  in  this  issue. 
The  membership  already  includes  a  long  list  of  professional 
and  social  names  of  distinction.  Public  officials  including 
the  Governors  of  many  states,  prominent  educators  and 
representatives  of  the  crafts,  have  lined  up  as  members. 
The  architects  and  decorators  are  giving  us  their  cooperation, 
and  the  business  world  has  announced  its  approbation  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  For  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  purposes 
of  the  International  Society,  please  see  pages  42  and  48. 

— The  Editor 
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MISS  WINSLOW'S  Duncan  Phyfe  dining   table,  with  early 
Victorian    chairs    and    a   cabinet    that     suggests    Biedemeier. 


M 


WILLIAM    C.    PAHLMANN.    DECORATOR 


A 


LIVING   room   in  beige  pink,  with  a   Louis   XVI  armchair,  and 
standards    for    the    lamps.      The    little    coffee    table    is    out 


Photos   by   Hans  van   r> 


VICTORIAN -WITH  A   DIFFERENCE 


By  Ruth  Pickering 


jl  ji- n  years  ago  Miss  Anne  Window's  antecedents  were 
living  in  Buffalo,  New  York.    Toda)    Miss  Winslow  iinds 

herself  in  a  four-room  apartment  in  New  York  at  150  East 
72nd  St.  in  the  (enter  ol  a  nois)  over-bailt  city.  Let  ns  see 
how  she  wears  her  Victorianism  with  a  difference. 

Though  our  imagination  ma)  be  .1  shade  inaccurate,  we 
cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  sola,  say,  in  Miss 
Winslow  >  present  bedroom,  was  once  in  the  small  parlor 
ol  a  large  white  house,  set  a  distance  back  from  the  road. 
On  the  front  porch  were  Greek  columns  that  looked  impos- 
ing from  the  gigs  driving  past  on  the  road,  hut  which 
helped  keep  light  out  of  the  little  parlor,  and  which  were 
aided  in  this  1>\  the  tall  and  mournful  fir  trees  growing 
about  the  lawn.  This  sofa,  let  us  say,  was  a  part  of  her 
mother's  wedding  furniture.  In  this  cool  and  quiet  room 
it  was  preserved  through  the  years.  Since  the  white  house 
where  it  stayed  was  divided  into  many  other  rooms,  it  was 
iinnn  essai )  to  use  this  particular  sofa  save  on  rare  occasions 
and  its  silk  or  brocade  upholstery  gathered  little  dust, 
(which  il  gathered  was  assiduously  brushed  away)  and  was 
unworn  and  unladed.  The  chandelier  over  the  center  table 
burned  .1  llirkering  gas,  whose  light  was  dimmed  bv  milk 
white  globules  of  glass.  Clean  white  antimicassars  covered 
the  backs  ol  the  chairs,  and  colors  in  carpet,  curtains,  and 
upholster)  were  never  allowed  to  fade,  nor  was  the  brocade 
ol  dark  red  hung  on  the  walls.  Besides  its  daily  dusting,  a 
thorough  house  cleaning  fall  and  spring,  kept  the  moths  at 
bay.  Through  the  shuttered  windows  of  this  room  came 
onl\  the  sounds  of  birds  chirping,  of  steps  clicking  on  the 
stone  sidewalk  beyond  the  iron  fence,  or  the  squeaking  of 


wheels    from    a    cart    that    passed    in    the    muddy    road. 

Through  such  an  unhectic  existence  was  the  sofa  and  its 
companion  pieces  preserved  for  Miss  Winslow's  particular 
use  in  a  far  different  environment.  Miss  Winslow  still 
cherishing  a  touch  of  Victorianism,  treats  these  inherited 
pieces  with  the  freer  fantasy  of  another  age. 

Miss  Winslow  lives  now  in  four  small  rooms— rooms  made 
small  not  to  preserve  heat  as  in  the  Buffalo  house,  or  to 
provide  a  new7  room  for  every  activity,  but  made  small  to 
conserve  space  and  raise  the  ground  rents.  But  this  is  a 
handicap  not  of  her  own  choosing  so  she  with  the  help  of 
the  decorator  sets  about  to  overcome  it.  Sunlight  and  space 
are  at  a  premium  today  in  a  large  city  and  therefore  let  us 
have  as  much  of  them  as  possible,  instead  of  protecting 
ourselves  from  them  as  we  did  fifty  or  more  years  ago  when 
they  were  easy  to  find. 

So,  whereas  in  the  Victorian  house  heavy  doors  were 
everywhere,  doors  as  they  appear  at  150  East  72nd  St.  are 
promptly  taken  off  to  reveal  glimpses  into  other  rooms. 
Ceilings  are  heightened  by  white  paint,  and  walls  are 
pushed  away  from  the  eye  by  smooth,  even,  slightly  bur- 
nished colors.  Bibelots  are  taboo,  and  rugs  are  of  simple 
pattern.  But  especially  effective  for  enlargement  is  the  use 
of  large  flat  mirrors.  These  not  only  increase  the  illusion 
of  space  but  by  reflection  double  the  intensity  of  the  light. 
And  the  Victorian  sofa  finds  itself  boldly  pushed  forth 
into  our  vision  where  every  curve  in  its  carving  can  be  seen, 
let  its  silk  covering  fade  as  it  will.  It  has  come  to  New  York 
to  be  used,  and  its  design,  the  invention  of  another  period, 
is  reminiscent  yet  capable  of  practical  modern  adaptation. 
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THIS  is  a  personal  sitting  room  in 
dusty  pink  and  grey,  with  a  fold- 
ing Duncan  Phyfe  table  and  a  lamp 
column  of  Bristol  china,  a  rare  piece. 
The  chair  by  the  window  is  up- 
holstered in  off-white  rough  antique 
satin,  and  the  screen  is  made  of  old 
Cupid  and  Psyche  wallpaper.  Below: 
an  Early  Victorian  dressing  table, 
with  draperies  of  mauve  moire  and 
a  frill  of  mauve  shot  taffeta  around 
the  table.  On  the  panel  at  the  right 
is  a  portrait  of  Miss  Winslow's 
mother,  and  under  it  a  small  Dun- 
can Phyfe  table. 
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ALL   the   pieces   in    this   room   are   old    Victorian,   belonging   to    the    family    for 
.generations.      The   walls   are    pale   rose,   with    lavender    panels.      The    bed    iy 
antique  rosewood  and  the  dresser  Victorian  rosewood.     The  couch,  a  famous  family      rt\\Q' 
piece,  is  a  comb-back  Recamier  type,  upholstered  in  mauve  tufted  moire,  and  |nep\y^ 
draperies  of  the  windows  are  striped  taffeta,  in  blue,  mauve  and  green,  with  gilt 
tie-backs.    Below  is  a  floor  plan  of  the  apartment,  which  we  were  most  fortunate 
to  secure.     Courtesy  Cruikshank  Company,  Real  Estate. 


Not  only  the  sofa  hut  all  the  othei  pieces  m  Miss  Win- 
dow's bedroom  came  down  horn  the  old  white  house  be- 
hind the  fir  trees  in  Buffalo.  The  chandelier  hanging  from 
the  center  ceiling  now  adapted  to  electricity  is  just  for 
sentiment's  sake.  It  is  ol  carved  gill  wood.  Biedemeir, 
early  nineteenth  century.  Walls  are  ol  pile  rose  paneled 
with  lavender  strips.  White  satin  drapei  \ .  (  aughl  up  by  gilt 
rosettes,  centers  the  Victorian  bed  in  the  west  wall.  The 
dark  rosewood  headboard  of  the  bed  serves  as  i  screen  at 
the  entrance  to  the  room.  Touches  ol  gilt,  in  the  antique 
wood  tie-backs  ol  the  window  curtains,  gold  fringe  on  the 
dressing-table  skirt.  French  Baroque  mirroi  in  gilt  wood 
at  the  dressing  table,  gold  braid  on  the  yellow-green  satin 
bedcover,  lighten  the  solid  effect  of  the  heavy  furniture, 
lifting  us  ponderousness  into  some  grace.  Striped  taffeta 
curtains  greenish  mauve,  mauve  moire  upholstery  on  sofa 
and  chairs,  and  mauve  tinted  carpet  give  the  room  a  sug- 
gestion of  far  more  frivolity  than  the  furniture  ever  saw  in 
us  earlier  environment.  And  yet  the  room  is  not  too 
stai  tlin-^K  strange  for  the  gentle  eyes  of  Miss  Winslow's 
mother  looking  out  from  her  pastel  portrait  around  which 
the  room  is  designed.  And  in  this  room  Miss  Winslow 
herself  can  indulge  in  tender  memories  and  live  at  the  same 
time  her  own  definite,  chic,  independent  modern  existence. 

1  he  other  three  rooms  of  the  apartment  are  not  so  inti- 
mate nor  so  nearly  replicas  of  an  immediate  personal  past. 
I  hey  are  of  no  fixed  period  though  the  pieces  are  none  of 
them  modern,  the  modern  effect  being  translated  through 
color,  the  use  of  glass  and  screens,  and  the  architecture  of 
the  large  double  windows. 

Miss  Winslow's  living  room  was  decorated  by  Mr.  W.  C. 

Pahlmann,   who  assisted   her  with    ideas  throughout.     He 

designed  this  principal  room   in  tones  of  beige  and   pink 

effective   background   for   Miss   Winslow's   snow    white 


hair.  Pink  beige  brocade  curtains  with  medallion  tie-backs 
drape  the  two  big  windows,  a  mirror  strip  covers  the 
pilasters  between  the  windows  and  the  Venetian  blinds  are 
painted  in  the  beige  pink  tone.  The  large  mirror  in  the 
west  wall  is  in  two  sections;  the  wall  sconces  are  of  gold  with 
a  Greek  motif  and  are  repeated  against  smaller  squares  of 
glass  on  the  opposite  wall.  The  effect  is  spacious,  delicate, 
and  dignified.  Individual  pieces  of  furniture  are  unique. 
The  commode  before  the  mirror  is  of  fruit  wood,  Louis 
fifteenth,  the  spinet  also  of  fruit  wood  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow, hardly  seen  in  the  photograph,  is  Louis  fifteenth  and 
belonged  once  to  Mme.  Du  Barry.  The  black  lacquer  curio 
cabinet  is  a  rare  Regency  design.  Side  tables  by  the  sofa 
are  Louis  sixteenth,  light  mahogany  with  marble  tops.  The 
coffee  table,  mirror  topped,  has      (Continued  on  page  51) 
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Pencil    Drawings   by   Edward    H.    Suydam. 


The   American  Scene 


FIFTH  AVENUE,  New  York,  with  a  reputa- 
tion first  made  by  American  millionaires,  now 
given  over  to  the  world's  tallest  buildings,  and 
probably  the  greatest  variety  of  expensive  depart- 
ment stores  and  specialty  shops — a  promenade 
where  one  meets  everyone. 
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MAIN  STREETS 
ACROSS   THE 
CONTINENT 


By  Ely  Jacqies  Kahn 


w 


hatever  else  Main  Street  ma\  pretend  to  be  or  hope 
to  be,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  completely  unintentional. 
The  life  of  the  city  flows  through  a  broad  street,  or  a  narrow 
one,  depending  on  the  foresight  or  initiative  of  local  offi- 
cials, but  be  the  street  adequate  or  inadequate,  if  habit, 
convenience  and  tradition  makes  one  thoroughfare  the 
logical  one  to  cluster  in,  it  is  here  that  business,  entertain- 
ment and  luxury  will  be  in  evidence. 

Main  Street  is  not  designed.  It  is  an  accident  produced 
by  influences  of  competition.  Hotels,  banks,  stores,  clubs, 
churches,  vie  with  one  another  for  the  dramatic  corner  or 
block.  The  ambitious  man  raises  his  building  higher  than 
his  neighbors  and  so  it  goes  until  the  climax  of  skyscrapers 
.appears  where  sentiment  would  seem  to  have  been  more 
vital  than  investment  return  or  much  thought  of  the  neigh- 
bors' interests. 

Aesthetic  considerations  have  played  little  part  in  Main 
Street.  In  the  residential  and  public  building  areas,  plai 
ning  has  conceivably  been  important,  but  Main  Street  tak 
minor  improvements  in  its  stride  and  blossoms  out  with 
its  signs,  hodge  podge  jumble  of  buildings  of  every  type 
and  dimension,  and  insists  on  showing  the  peculiarities  and 
personalities  of  its  inhabitants.  If  Main  Street  were  to  be 
torn  down  and  rebuilt  respectably  as  a  broad  avenue,  with 
trees  and  a  uniformity  of  architectural  scheme,  it  would 
merely  cease  to  be  Main  Street.  There  is  a  hint  of  vulgarity 
in  its  basic  spirit,  the  self-expression  of  Tom,  Dick  and 
Ham. 

The  Strand,  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Fifth  Avenue, 
Michigan  Avenue,  have  precisely  that  mongrel  character 
that  makes  them  human.  The  oases  of  beauty  are  specifi- 
cally restful  for  the  contrasts  they  produce.  The  jam  of 
traffic,  flash  of  lights,  jostling  pedestrians,  are  all  part  of  a 
picture  that  represents  life  such  as  it  is  in  a  city  including 
rich  and  poor,  the  ambitious  and  the  la/v. 

Business  is  the  vital  factor  on  Main  Street.  There  are 
clubs,  to  be  sure,  but  these  are  groups  of  men  who  deem 
it  good  business  to  occupy  valuable  land  and  pretentious 
buildings  and  add  to  their  business  lustre  by  such  a  gesture. 
The  religious  buildings,  forsooth,  indicate  by  their  presence 
a  similar  variety  of  confidence  and  success— material  as  well 


\A  ARKET  STREET,  San 
*■**■  Francisco.  The  hurly- 
burly  of  Market  Street  repro- 
duces the  feeling  of  the  free- 
dom of  life  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  There  are  many 
memorials  here,  showy  hotels, 
fine  shops  and  flower  vendors 
at  every  corner. 


HOLLYWOOD  BOULEVARD,  Los 
Angeles,  the  baby  of  the  Main 
Streets.  It  is  Movieland  incarnate,  with 
tin  Christmas  trees  in  the  winter,  with 
flower  stands  more  brilliant  than  the 
flowers,  with  Indian  pottery  and  Pari- 
sian jewelry  and  Chinese  and  Egyptian 
theatres,  and  in  the  distance  the  ever- 
lasting snowcapped  hills. 
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"      t""1""'    l  l,v  i'"i\|'iui;,iiui  mui\  ui  .wain  cm  reel  tells  ihe 
history  oi  the  city,  the  influences  that  have  been  brought  to 
bear  on   its  architecture  and   its  present   rate  of  change. 
Analyze  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  interesting  drawing  of  Mr. 
Suydam  that   looks  down  to  the  south.    We  have  to  the 
right  the  Public  Library,  designed  by  Carrere  &  Hastings, 
a  name  well  known  to  the  students  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury.    A  competition   determined   the   fortunate  designer, 
who.  quite  normally  for  his  day,  arranged  a  semi-classic 
pile  with  the  usual  attributes  of  sculpture,  columns,  pedi- 
ments and  the  like,  that  marked  the  taste  of   1900.    Bear 
m  mind  that  Fifth  Avenue  was  a  very  dignified  street  then. 
There  were  no  tall  buildings  popping  up  on  the  skyline  and 
the    Library    was    imposing   and    self-sufficient.     Now,    the 
scale  is  changed  by  the  frame  that  has  grown  around  it. 
1  he  earlier  tall   buildings  went  through  various  stages  of 
development.    Across  the  street,  the  corner  building  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  Roman  recollections  and  Greek  detail. 
One  had  not  vet  reached  the  point  where  the  function  of 
the  structure,  its  light,  service,  etc.,  were  all  important.    In 
1910.  the  Tiffany  Building,  a  beautiful,  scholarly  reproduc- 
tion of  a  Venetian  palace,  puffed  up  into  a  great  business 
structure,  faced  another  well  studied  Florentine  structure 
that    housed   the   firm   of  Gorham.    This  was   the   Italian 
Renaissance  epoch  of  the  Avenue.  The  French  Renaissance 
influence  left  one  of  its  few  remaining  roofs  at  the  corner 
lacing  the  Library  while  the  quasi-Romanesque  detail  of 
a  very  short  epoch  complicated  the  street  with  still  another 
reference  to  someone  else's  historv. 

Back  of  all  of  these  Renaissance,  Greek,  Roman,  French. 
Romanesque  adaptations,  stands  the  Empire  State  Building, 
dwarfing  all  of  them  completely.  Here  is  a  building  that 
finally  has  thrown  off  the  contraptions  that  could  still  be 
respectably  hung  on  a  ten  or  twenty  story  block.  Sheer 
bulk  and  size  eliminated  trivialities.  The  public  has 
scoffed  at  the  top  mooring  mast,  the  critics  have  complained 
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about  minor  details,  but  by  and  large,  tbe  world's  tallest 
building  commands  one's  respect  for  something  beyond 
size.  It  is,  actually,  the  most  eloquent  pleader  for  the  new 
kind  of  architecture  that  is  coming.  Looking  down  the 
street  and  checking  off  the  copy  book  details,  building  by 
building,  one  reaches  the  climax  in  a  clean  cut  modern 
tower  that  needs  no  explanation.  It  works.  It  is  simple  and 
is  not  labelled  ith  a  fictitious  flavor  of  Paris,  Rome  or 
Florence. 

One  element  of  Main  Street  that  cannot  be  ignored  is  the 
practical  question  of  why  is  one  building  at  a  certain  spot, 
why  does  a  shifting  business  movement  leave  it  cold  and 
empty  when  a  short  distance  away  the  crowds  are  surging? 
Why  does  business  of  a  certain  type  move  up  or  down? 
One  store  becomes  popular— dramatically  so— and  there  is 
a  rush  to  surround  it  with  competitors.  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  Main  Street  stands  for  business  competition 
where  attractive  settings  have  practical  value  and  where 
the  first  sign  of  decay  starts  a  rush  to  a  new  section.  The 
history  of  Fifth  Avenue  is  interesting  for  one  can  draw 
sharp  lines  at  57th,  42nd  and  34th  Streets  and  mark  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  houses  first,  then  hotels  and  even- 
tually the  concentrated  group  of  businesses  that  belong 
between  these  crisply  marked  zones.  What  is  characteristic 
here  is  no  different  from  what  one  will  find  on  other  Main 
Streets;  the  emphasis  is  merely  more  striking  in  New  York 
because  decisions  are  made  rapidly  and  a  large  and  wealthy 
population  responds  to  action. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Washington  is  another  historic 
document  starting  with  great  breadth,  trees  and  wide 
vistas.  It  retains  also  many  of  the  architectural  whimsies 
that  our  studious  profession  loved  not  so  many  years  ago. 
1  line  was.  when  towers,  fancy  roots  and  (lassie  detail  were 
essential.  Irrespective  of  the  height  or  character  of  the 
\e,  ornamentation  of  a        (Continued  on  page  49) 


:NNSYLVAMA  AVENUE, 
Washington,  the  strumng- 
:e  for  the  diplomatic  world, 
for  the  inauguration 
des  and  returning  war  heroes 

office-seeking     citizenr. 
>ent   heing    reborn    to    one   of 
great   architectural    streets   of 
world. 


OMMONWEALTH  AVE- 
'NUE,   Boston — New  England 

quality,  finely  kept,  cool,  a 
le  inhuman,  with  old  New 
gland  mansions  and  gardens, 
girls  and  pet  dogs,  and 
rays  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
arles  River 


OYAL  STREET,  New  Or- 
leans, Main  Street  of  the 
'utliern  states,  with  its  old 
eule  houses  embroidered  with 
ie,  wrought  iron,  its  arched 
>orways  dripping  with  blossom- 
g  vines,  with  magnolias,  gar- 
:mas,  perfume  antique  shops! 
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Courtesy  Wildenstein   &   Co.,    Inc. 


"Les  Enfants  Catulle  Mendes" — 
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Y   that   Most   Suave   and    Brilliant 
French    Painter,    Auguste    Renoir. 
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"CRONT  view  of  the  Rancheria  at  San  Diego.  The  shingles  are  weathered  brown,  the  dado 
*■  bright  yellow,  the  window-trim  yellow,  and  the  shutters  olive  green.  The  garden  is  planted  to 
rightly  encompass  the  house.     Architect  and  owner,  Mr.  Cliff  May. 


Photos  by  Wayne  Alt 


THE  CALIFORNIA   H  AC  I  EN 
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INTO   THE  MODERN  RANCHERIA 


By  Eloise  Roorbach 


W 


ii  ti  staunch  Ameiu.m  traditions  \isible  in  every  line 
and  detail,  endowed  with  beauts  and  aristocratic  grace,  a 
certain  new  little  house  in  San  Diego  is  worth  a  bit  of  seri- 
ous study.  Low,  whitewashed,  adorned  with  cactus  shadows 
laced  with  olive  Leaves,  it  stands  but  a  few  feet  back  from 
a  wide  and  popular  avenue,  with  imposing  and  towering 


neighbors  looking  down  upon  it.  In  spite  of  its  humble 
stature  and  modest  mien,  it  somehow  manages  to  be  at  ease 
there,  as  every  patrician  looks  and  feels  at  ease  whether 
surrounded  by  royalty  or  peasants.  Its  Spanish  inheritance 
of  romantic  beauty,  united  with  the  building  skill  of  our 
practical  pioneer  ranchers,  has  bequeathed  it  a  dignity,  a 
character  and  a  distinction  not  lightly  overlooked. 

Tracing  its  lineage,  Ave  find  that  it  is  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  Spanish  Dons  and  gold-seeking  early  California 
builders.  When  in  1800  the  Sword  and  the  Cross  marched 
together  to  colonize  California,  houses  of  adobe  were 
hastily  built,  thick  of  wall,  with  thatch  (later  tile)  roofs, 
with  central  patios  and  corridors  from  which  rooms  were 
easily  reached.  These  rambling,  single-story  houses  walled 
about  for  privacy  and  protection,  erected  in  well  watered 
and  fertile  valleys,  proved  eminently  satisfactory  as  home- 
steads. These  haciendas,  as  they  were  called,  were  but 
short  lived,  however,  for,  as  history  records,  their  owners 
were  forced  to  abandon  them.  Left  to  themselves,  the 
adobe  walls  soon  began  to  settle  into  the  earth  from  which 
they  had  sprung  and  the  heavy  tile  of  the  roofs  crashed 
through  the  rafters. 

Then,  in  1849,  Yankee  mariners,  New  England  ship 
builders  and  gold  hunters  surged  into  California,  found  the 
abandoned  haciendas,  replaced  parts  of  the  fallen  walls 
with  wide  boards  and  battens,  made  shingles  of  wood, 
strengthened  the  corridors,  hung  the  four-paneled  doors 
they  had  either  brought  with  them  or  newly  made  after  the 


'THIS  is  a  view  of  the  patio  from  "El 
■*■  Cuarto  de  Amigos,"  filled  with  com- 
fortable chairs,   with   bright   blossoming 
plants  and  an  old  grey  olive  tree. 


HE  inner  courtyard,  seen  as  one  passes  through  the  entryway.     There  is  an  interesting  reflection  in  the  huge  window  of  an  old  bell  from  a  California  ranch. 
[t   is  used  to  announce  meal   times.     Below   is  a  brightly   painted   corner  of  one  of  the  bedrooms. 


I  ash  ion  of  those  remembered  at  home,  white  washed  the 
walls  inside  and  out,  arranged  their  treasured  Colonial 
furniture  and  lo!  the  Rancho  or  Rancheria  had  arrived. 
Some  of  the  adobe  haciendas  were  rebuilt,  holding  to 
original  form,  others  were  restored  with  the  wide  boards 
and  battens.  Both  examples  are  still  to  be  found  in  South- 
ern California  and  have  received  much  serious  study  from 
modern  architects.  In  truth,  each  style  developed  side  by 
side,  though  the  transition  from  hacienda  to  rancheria,  an 
abrupt  change  brought  about  from  necessity,  proved  so  ac- 
ceptable that  its  architecture  was  assured. 

While  the  two-storied,  balconied  structures  we  now  call 
"Monterey"  were  developing  along  the  Carmel  coast,  the 
rancheria  was  becoming  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  San 

"CLOOR  plan  of  the  Rancheria. 


lOOKING   out   of   the   window   of   La   Sala    into    the   inner    patio, 
*-*  Below  is  a  detail  of  the  patio,  with  a  wheelbarrow  chair. 


the   effect    is    of    one    room. 


Diego  homesteaders.  I » < > 1 1 1  were  destined  to  serve  as  fore- 
bears to  much  of  our  present-day  domestic  architecture. 
Botli  have  undeniable  (harm  ,md  are  proving  eminently 

suitable  for  their  respective  positions. 

A  young  builder  of  San  Diego,  Clifl  May,  who  lias  built 
several  ha<  iendas  in  the  outskirts  of  this  city,  has  developed 
from  his  study  of  them  a  rancher ia,  true  to  precedent  yet 
acceptable  to  present-day  requirements.  Ga)  as  a  bed  of 
nasturtiums,  youthful  yet  with  the  distinguished  bearing  of 
one  conscious  ol  a  noble  heritage,  equipped  with  every 
modern  device,  constructed  by  men  with  the  patient  pride 
of  old  (  raftsmen,  it  wins  universal  approval  and  admiration. 

The  exterior  is  severely  plain,  the  interior  flaming  as 
blooming  plants  and  gay  hangings  can  manage.  Its  walls 
are  almost  white,  with  a  light  brown  dado,  following 
ancient  precedent.  An  aged  olive  tree  has  been  transplanted 
from  a  distant  abandoned  orchard  and  set  at  a  corner 
where  it  serves  as  harmonizing  agent,  for  the  adjoining 
house  is  of  a  distinctly  different  type.  It  also  does  decorative 
dut\  b\  casting  upon  the  walls  delicate  shadows  among 
those  sharply  severe  ones  cast  by  cactus  and  flax.  Such  liv- 
ing, sentient  patterns  cast  by  flower  stalk,  weed,  tree  or 
cloud,  are  a  finer  ornament  for  a  house  wall  than  any 
possible  set  and  unchanging  design  invented  by  man. 

1  his  reserved  exterior,  with  its  high  window,  its  wooden 
grill,  its  ever-changing  decoration  of  shadows,  its  simple 
planting,  serves  as  dramatic  contrast  to  the  brilliance  of  the 
patio,  mussed  and  bordered  with  blooming  pots  of  vellow, 
gold  and  purple  flowers.  The  inner  court  or  outdoor 
living-room,  furnished  with  heavy  wheeled  chairs,  provided 
with  solid  wooden  wheels  like  the  carreta  and  with  a 
"wheelbarrow  handle"  by  which  they  may  easily  be  moved 


about,  with  swings,  and  many,  many  pots  of  flowers  in  full 
bloom,  is  so  bright  and  gay  that  it  becomes  a  most  desirable 
outdoor  living-room. 

To  offset  the  flaming  brightness  of  the  patio  is  another 
gnarled  olive  tree,  transplanted      (Continued  on  page  52) 
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THE  ducal  palace  of  Urbino  was  designed  by  Luciano  da  Laurana  of  Dalmatia,   one   of   the  first   of   the  great   architects   of   the   Renaissance. 
Before  the  entrance  of  the  palace  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  Raphael  by   Luigi  Belli,  executed  in  1897.    The  reliefs  adorning  the  marble  pedestal 
portray  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  illustrious  painter. 


RAPHAEL  WAS  BORN  HERE- 

In  the  Shadow  of  a  Great  Palace  on  a  Glorious  Hilltop 


Bv  Robert  Medill 


I 


N  a  great  open  tumbling  landscape  where  the  fields  had 
been  freshly  plowed  and  thieads  of  green  grapevines  and 
interlacing  olive  trees  brightened  an  otherwise  volcanic- 
looking  country,  we  beheld  Urbino.  Brown  and  compla- 
cent, sitting  contentedly  on  the  summit  of  her  steep  conical 
hill  in  lordly  splendor,  she  was  the  undisputed  queen  of  the 


landscape.  Not  another  town  or  village  was  in  sight  to 
challenge  her  supremacy.  Stretching  away  was  the  illimit- 
able checkerboard  of  cultivated  hills  and  mountainsides, 
hemmed  in  at  a  great  distance  by  barren  summits,  a  land- 
scape soft  and  gray,  as  we  saw  it,  the  declining  sun  casting 
long  shadows  into  the  folds  of  the  rolling  hills. 

We  drove  along  an  immense  hogs-back  from  which  we 
could  look  down  at  the  distant  town  and  its  smiling  en- 
virons, dipped  into  a  hollow  and  then  climbed  again 
sharply,  passing  with  suddenness  through  a  gateway  into 
the  town. 

The  city  itself  is  picturesque  above  the  average,  both  in 
situation  and  in  its  streets,  where  palace  and  city  marvel- 
ously  complement  each  other.  They  are  so  completely 
interwoven  that  one  cannot  conceive  of  either  thriving  in- 
dependently, and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Urbino  was  a 
flourishing  community  long  before  the  oMntefeltri  gained 
a  dominant  position  in  its  affairs,  a  position  dramatized  for 
the  citizenry  by  Don  Federigo's  building  of  the  palace 
admittedly  for  vanity's  sake.  The  tributary  valleys  of  the 
city  were  rich,  and  Urbino  sat  on  its  inaccessible  hill  with 
impregnable  security  and  prosperity  as  an  independent 
republic  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

THE  Picture  Gallery,  known  as  the  Sala  degli 
Angeli,  is  one  of  the  thirty-two  state  apartments 
of  the  palace  which  now  house  the  Galleria  Nazionale 
delle  Marche.  The  delicate  frieze  of  dancing  angels 
on  the  chimney-piece  was  executed  by  Domenico 
Rosselli,  after  designs  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio.  Note 
the  unusual  rounded  ceiling  ending  in  lunette  vaults, 
which   are  supported   by   finely   carved   corbels. 


It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  Montefeltro 
family  became  the  dominant  overlords  of  this  republic. 
Managing  to  keep  Urbino  at  peace  and  in  comfortably 
security,  the  town  grew  in  prosperity  and  with  it  grew  tMe,.» Av- 
ailing family.  Then  came  Federigo  di  Montefeltro  and  Iris 
son  Guidobaldo,  whose  combined  control  extended  from 
1444  to  1508.  Under  them  such  prosperity  attended 
Urbino  that  their  courts  eclipsed  those  of  all  the  neighbor- 
ing cities  which  were  controled  by  other  famous  families. 

In  1474,  Federigo  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
nephew  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV  and  received  as  a  return  gift 
the  sounding  title,  Duke  of  Urbino.  Early  in  his  reign,  in 
1447,  he  had  started  building  the  palace  which  was  to 
become  the  finest  in  Italy.  To  it,  in  the  zenith  of  its 
splendor,  came  the  leading  writers,  scientists,  philosophers 
and  painters.  It  was  filled  with  the  finest  art  of  the  day, 
paintings  by  the  greatest  masters,  glorious  sculptures,  carved 
woodwork  and  other  products  of  the  Renaissance.  This 
marked  the  peak  of  Urbino's  greatness.  With  the  wane  of 
the  Renaissance  came  the  decay  of  the  ducal  court,  but  the 
castle  remained  in  the  family  for  more  than  a  century 
longer.  In  1626,  Pope  Urban  VIII  persuaded  the  last  duke, 
Francesco  Maria  II,  who  was  without  heirs,  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  the  church. 

The  palace  is  still  magnificent,  though  shorn  of  its  ducal 
furnishings  which  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  price- 
less gallery  of  Federigo  was  removed  to  Florence  through 
the  marriage  of  one  of  the  Montefeltro  duchesses  to  a 
Medici,  and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Uffizi  collection. 
Other  treasures  of  lesser  worth  have,  however,  been  gath- 
ered from  nearby  churches  and  monasteries,  and  with  them 
the  government  maintains  a  gallery  and  museum  in  the 
thirty-two  state  apartments  on  the     (Continued  on  page  52) 


BOVE:  Sala  VII,  one  of  the  former  apartments  of  the  duchess,  boasts  an 
isitely  carved  ceiling  by  Federigo  Brandano.  The  statue  at  the  right  is 
centinus  slaying  the  dragon,  a  bronze  by  Donnino  Ambrosi. 


The  Studiolo,  former  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  Duke  Federigo, 

walls  of  matchless  inlaid  panelling  which  somewhat  naively  indicate 

purpose  of  the  room.  This  intimate  studio  adjoins  a  small  private  chapel. 
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z    entire    length    or    the 
cade  of  the  guest  house 
the    apple    orchard    is 
with  windows.     The  en- 
opens    into    the    court- 


PEASANT  COTTAGES  FOR  SUMMER  GUESTS 


By  Elizabeth  Baagoe 


M. 


oRi  and  more  the  picturesque  peasant  houses  of  the 
Danish  islands,  with  their  mossy  thatched  roofs  and  tim- 
bered walls,  are  being  bought  and  changed  into  ideal  little 
sinnmer  houses  by  the  city  dwellers.  They  are  so  quaint 
and  idyllic,  these  peaceful  cottages  with  their  thatched 
barns  to  match,  all  of  them  evidencing  the  inborn  artistic- 
ness  of  the  fishcrlolk,  formers  and  sailors  who  live  in  them. 
Kadi  little  home  with  it's  trim  box  hedge,  it's  tiny  garden 
brimming  with  roses,  every  window  filled  with  rows  of 
flower  pots  is  a  picture  of  charm  and  shiny  cleanliness. 
1  veil  the  pink,  pigs  in  the  barn  are  clean,  and  the  placid  red 
cows  grazing  in  the  fields  look  as  though  they  had  just  had 
a  rub  down. 

1  vei  ^  where  one  goes  the  fairy  tale  atmosphere  envelopes 
the  landscape  as  completely  as  the  morning  mists.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  to  meet  the  Tinder-Box  soldier  coming 
down  the  lane,  nor  to  see  the  old  witch  standing  by  any 
one  of  a  dozen  gnarled  trees  that  might  well  be  the  one 
leading  down  to  the  treasure  of  the  dog  with  eyes  as  big 
as  saucers.  In  this  land  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  each 
little  pond  reminds  one  of  Thumbalissa,  and  each  toy  shop 
o\  the  little  Tin  Soldier. 

One  tiny  cottage  pictured  here  is  one  of  those  that  have 
been  remodeled  into  a  summer  guest  house.  The  owners, 
Baron  and  Baroness  Knuth,  found  it  tucked  away  among 
its  apple  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  sound,  overlooking  a 
sleepv  little  village  of  retired  sailors,  and  were  completely 
unable  to  resist  its  charm.  They  decided  to  do  it  over  them- 
selves, without  an  architect,  and  began  without  delay  the 
pleasant  work  of  planning,  painting  and  planting.    A  bath 


room  was  installed,  a  garage  wing  added,  and  a  wall  elimi- 
nated to  enlarge  the  living  room. 

Above  the  rustic  fireplace  in  the  living  room,  a  large 
wrought  iron  panel  is  cemented  into  the  wall.  It  is  the 
owners'  special  pride,  and  was  dug  up  one  day  by  the  gar- 
dener while  he  was  preparing  a  rose  bed.  At  first  glance 
it  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  than  junk,  but  as  the  rust 
was  scraped  away  they  gradually  saw  a  blacksmith  shoeing 
a  horse.  Enquiries  around  the  neighborhood  revealed  that 
the  original  builders  of  the  cottage  had  been  blacksmiths, 
sometime  in  the  1700's,  and  the  wrought  iron  panel  had 
been  the  smithy  sign  which  then  hung  from  the  wall  by  the 
roadside.  Changing  fashions  had  brought  a  new  sign,  and 
the  old  one  was  discarded  and  forgotten,  and  lay  buried 
until  the  gardener  luckily  found  it  again. 

In  the  dining  room  of  the  smithy  cottage,  the  owners 
have  duplicated  the  original  soft  tones  of  blue,  and  pre- 
served the  old  beams  of  the  ceiling.  It  is  customary  to  use 
several  tones  of  the  same  color  in  painting  rooms  and  fur- 
niture in  peasant  houses  in  Denmark,  it  is  very  effective  and 
a  style  peculiar  to  this  region.  The  furniture  is  peasant 
made,  also  painted  blue  with  dark  blue  borders,  and  motifs 
in  bright  yellows,  green,  and  vermilion.  On  the  wall  hangs 
a  collection  of  old  prints  of  national  costumes. 

The  entrance  hall  is  tiled  in  black  and  white,  the  doors 
and  stairway  painted  a  deep  cherry  red  to  match  the  chest. 
The  old  Danish  painted  chests  are  a  good  bit  like  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  chests,  and  are  decorated  with  garlands  and 
bouquets  of  the  loveliest  roses,  daisies  and  forget-me-nots. 
This  one  dates  from  1749. 
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[GROUP  of  peasant 
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:  the  problem  of 
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THIS 
MONKEY   BUSINESS 


By  Lenna  Glackens 


N, 


O  one  who  keeps  a  pet  solely  for  reasons  or 
fashion  or  decoration  would  be  bothered  with  a 
monkey.  There  are,  roughly  speaking,  three 
attitudes  toward  pets:  the  negative  which  is  no 
concern  of  ours;  the  positive,  and  the  neutral. 
People  belonging  to  what  I  have  called  the  neu- 
tral attitude  look  upon  animals  merely  as  a 
background,  either  stylish  or  eccentric,  for  their 
own  personalities.  Their  pets  are  usually  high- 
born, well-disciplined,  uninteresting. 

Monkey  owners  have  never  belonged  to  this  type.  (Ex- 
cept, possibly,  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  when  a  monkey, 
dressed  in  tricorne,  satin  coat  and  sword,  accompanied  every 
lady  of  fashion— at  least,  according  to  the  prints).  To  them, 
the  character  and  intelligence  of  an  animal,  as  of  a  human 
being,  is  its  recommendation.  For  them,  the  fascination 
of  monkeys  amply  compensates  for  the  trouble  they  may  be. 
It  is  their  mental  endowments  that  set  monkeys  apart 
from  other  pets.  Belonging  to  the  same  order  as  Ave 
(primate),  they  are  conceded  to  be  the  most  intelligent  of 
animals.  They  are  also  the  most  temperamental,  and  the 
most  sensitive,  attaching  themselves  passionately  to  one  per- 
son, but  easily  offended,  resentful  of  criticism.  They  show 
an  uncanny  comprhension  of  our  language,  and  have  a 
language  of  their  own,  as  Mr.  R.  L.  Garner,  who  wrote  a 
thick  volume  on  the  subject,  will  testify.* 

South  and  Central  American  varieties  of  monkey  are  the 
most  congenial  to  human  society,  being  both  more  attrac- 
tive (according  to  our  standards),  and  generally  brighter 
than  the  Old  World  varieties.  The  most  popular  of  the 
New  World  monkeys  is  the  Capuchin,  who  appeals  to  the 
organ-grinder  by  being  cheap  and  hardy,  and  whose  anxious 
expression  wrings  pennies  from  the  most  tight  fist.  This 
is  a  well-proportioned  monkey,  with  a  heavy  fringed  coat, 
long  prehensile  tail,  and  gentle  nature;  who  ranges  from 
Costa  Rica  to  Paraguay,  from  whence  it  is  brought  in  the 
spring  to  be  sold  to  zoos,  scientists,  animal-lovers  and  the 
aforementioned  organ-grinder.  Spring  or  early  summer,  by 
the  way,  is  the  proper  time  to  buy  monkeys  or  any  animals 
from  the  tropics,  as  they  will  have  a  chance  to  become  ac- 
climated gradually  before  the  cold  sets  in. 

Related  to  the  capuchin,  and  only  slightly  larger,  is  the 
howling  monkey,  of  which  the  male  emits  terrific  howls  in 
order  to  frighten  potential  enemies.  Indeed,  hearing  them, 
one  can  imagine  a  stampede  of  elephants  halting  in  con- 
sternation—but there  are  no  elephants  in  South  America. 

These  are  the  monkeys  described  in 
the  marvelous  jungle  chapters  of 
Hudson's  "Green  Mansions." 

The  woolly  monkey  is  remarkable 
for  his  coat  and  round  close-cropped 
head.  He  looks  like  a  little  jungle 
god,  is  slow  in  his  motions,  and  likes 
to  be  petted.  The  squirrel  monkey, 
smaller  than  those  mentioned  so  far, 
has  soft,  thick  fur,  large  eyes,  and  a 
long     tufted     tail.     He     combines 


beauty  with  brains,  and  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  more  intelligent  even  than  the  capuchin. 

The  marmoset,  who  belongs  all  by  himself  to 
the  family  Hapalidae,  is  another  favorite,  be- 
cause he  can  be  kept  in  a  rather  large  bird  cage. 
He  is  no  bigger  than  a  squirrel,  with  a  delicate 
whiskered  face,  like  a  miniature  of  a  patriarch, 
and  long,  non-prehensile  tail.  Marmosets  are 
somewhat  less  intelligent  than  most,  but  very 
lively  and  affectionate.  It  has  been  affirmed 
that,  when  one  of  a  pair  dies,  from  whatever  cause,  the  other 
dies  shortly  after. 

Among  the  Old  World  monkeys,  the  macaques  hold  a 
position  corresponding  to  that  of  the  capuchin.  They  are 
all  hardy,  thick-set  and  larger  than  the  New  World  monkeys. 
The  lion-tailed  macaque  has  a  truly  leonine  mien,  with  a 
ruff  around  the  face,  concealing  the  ears,  and  a  tapering  tail, 
ending  in  a  tassel.  He  lives  in  the  forests  of  the  Malabar 
Coast,  and,  aside  from  his  appearance,  which  is  striking,  has 
little  to  recommend  him  as  a  pet,  being  shy  and  sulky,  when 
away  from  his  native  heath,  and  nothing  of  a  show-off. 
Another  species  of  macaque,  the  Rhesus  monkey,  comes 


/CONVENTIONALIZED  monkeys  form  an  un- 
^— '  usual  decoration  on  an  overmantel  in  the 
apartment  of  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Hanna,  Jr.,  designed 
and  executed  by  Charles  Baskerville,  Jr. 
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is  hard)  and  breeds  well  in  captivity.  Most  of  the  scien- 
tific experiments  which  involve  monkeys,  involve  either  the 
Rhesus  or  the  capuchin. 

More  amenable  than  the  macaques,  and  also  brighter,  are 
the  mangabeys  of  West  Africa,  to  whom  white  upper  eye- 
lids give  a  surprised,  inuedulous  look.  From  West  Africa 
also  come  the  (.unions,  of  which  the  beautiful  green 
monkey  is  most  often  seen  by  us,  as  it  bears  northern 
climates  well.  Its  coat  is  a  rich  greenish  gold  color,  with  a 
ruff  about  the  face,  which  is  rather  long  and  black.  The 
ears  are  pointed  and  black  also,  as  are  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  feet. 

The  baboons  are  not  handsome  in  a  conventional  sens*' 
They  are  heavy,  with  short  arms  and  legs,  short  non-p 
hensile  tails    (sometimes  no  tail  at  all),  long  faces  that  are 
half  doglike,  half  human,  and  bare,  often  brilliantly  colored 
rumps.    They  are  frequently  fierce  and  jealous,  although 
certain  individuals  have  been  known  to  show  affection. 

As  for  the  great  anthropoid  apes— chimpanzee,  orang- 
utan and  gorilla,  their  size,  strength  and  emotional  tempera- 
ment make  them  somewhat  unwieldy  pets.  Keeping  them 
and  observing  them  is  a  career  in  itself. 

Once  you  have  acquired  a  monkey,  which  will  be  in  the 
spring,  if  he  (or  she)  is  a  recent  immigrant,  your  chief  ma- 
terial concern  will  be  too  keep  him  from  catching  cold,  as 
all  primates  are  subject  to  respiratory  troubles.  A  nest  box 
should  be  provided,  into  which  he  may  retire  if  chilled,  and 
many  monkeys  like  to  cover  themselves  with  a  blanket.  On 
warm  days,  and  in  summer,  he  should  be  out  of  doors  dur- 
ing the  daytime,  but  should  be  able  to  get  away  from  the 
sun  and  wind.  A  screened  porch  with  a  nest  box  in  a 
sheltered  corner  is  ideal. 

Diet  is  a  simple  matter:  fruit,  raw  or  cooked  vegetables, 
and  milk,  which  they  soon  learn  to  drink  from  a  cup,  sup- 
plemented by  whole  wheat  bread  or  cooked  cereal.  The 
smaller  monkeys,  such  as  marmosets,  esteem  meal  worms 
as  a  sort  of  bonne  bouche  occasionally.  The  quantity  of 
food  to  be  given  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  animal;  but  they  should  not  be  given  so  much  that  it  is 
allowed  to  lie  around. 

Monkeys  are  as  capable  of  boredom  as  human  beings;  and 
for  this  reason,  space  permitting,  two  monkeys  are  some- 
times better  than  one,  besides  being  more  entertaining,  as 
tlu  \  will  amuse  each  other,  and  make  fewer  demands  on 
your  presence.  As  a  rule,  monkeys  get  along  well  together, 
even  when  of  different  species.  I  had  a  friend  who  kept 
a  pig-tailed  macaque  and  a  baboon  in  a  large  cage,  and  they 


were  always  on  the  best  of  terms,  except  at 
meal  times,  when  the  baboon  tried  to  claim 
all  the  food  for  himself.  I  was  told  that  the 
macaque,  when  he  saw  his  owner  approaching 
with  fruit,  would  stand  with  his  back  to  her, 
and  his  hand  behind  his  back,  in  the  classic 
gesture  of  a  corrupt  official  receiving  a  bribe! 

The  many  human  gestures  and  other  characteristics  on 
the  part  of  monkeys  should  be  a  reminder  that  their  needs 
are  very  nearly  the  same  as  ours,  or  rather  as  a  child's.  More 
than  any  other  animal,  the  monkey  requires  a  mental  life. 
His   play   is  not  just   practice-hunting  or  fighting,   like  a 
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/^\NE  of  Mr.  Baskerville's  famous  screens,  in  which 
^-^he  used  a  pet  orang-utang  as  a  model.  This  was 
painted  for  Mr.  Vincent  Astor's  home  in  New  York. 
Photo  by  Juley. 


kitten's  or  a  dog's,  but  activity  for  its  own  sake.  He  must 
have  toys:  a  bell,  a  looking  glass,  a  little  box  he  can  open 
and  shut  himself— these  mean  as  much  to  a  monkey  as  a 
catnip  mouse  to  a  cat  (though  one  appeals  to  the  senses, 
the  others  to  the  mind).  If  he  is  kept  in  a  cage,  he  should 
be  permitted  a  daily  tour  of  the  room  or  the  garden,  but 
be  sure  that  all  breakable  objects  are  out  of  the  way,  as 


he  will  wish  to  submit  everything  to  an 
investigation,  which  may  include  throw- 
ing it  on  the  floor.  This  curiosity  is  in- 
satiable, and  will  often  lead  to  near- 
disaster;  but  when  your  pet  destroys  a 
caller's  hat  (or  pulls  up  your  best  peren- 
nials), you  have  only  to  remember  that 
a  similar  impulse  prompted  Galileo  to 
study  the  motions  of  a  pendulum. 

Your  pet  monkey  may  be  presented  to 
you  by  cruising  relatives,  or  purchased 
as  a  decorative  motif  for  the  verandah. 
You  will  soon  discover  that  this  is  no 
mere  animated  bibelot  you  have  brought 
into  the  house,  but  a  little  person,  with 
hands,  brain  and  a  complex  set  of  emo- 
tional  reactions.    You   will   find  that  he   is  slightly  more 
trouble  than  goldfish  or  a  dog,  but  infinitely  more  appre- 
ciative.    You    will    be    astounded    by    his    almost    human 
behavior  and  understanding.    You  will   probably  write  a 
book  about  him— or  at  least  an  article. 


*  "The   Speech   of   Monkeys,"   by   R.    L.   Garner;    William   Heineman,   London,    1892. 
Anyone  who  has  a  monkey  will   read   this  with  enjoyment — and   profit! 
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A   HOUSE 

TO 

PLEASE 

MRS. 

PORTER 


By 

\l  AN 

Jackson 


A  RUSTIC  pergola  fea- 
tured in  an  enclosed 
garden.  At  the  left  is  the 
dining   porch. 


I 


T  was  one  of  the  late  Raymond  Hood's  Favorite  architei 
tural  tenets  that  "the  house  should  flow  into  the  garden  and 
the  garden  into  the  house."    In  Harrison,  N.  Y..  there  is  a 
house  which  in  this  respect  would  greatly  have  pleased  him. 

The  house  is  built  onto  a  garden  court,  the  dining  porch 
is  in  the  open;  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  house  melt 
into  one.  In  the  West  this  is  a  familiar  thing;  hut  in  the 
East  it  is  rare.  The  East  clings  to  its  Colonial  traditions;  it 
remembers  the  winters  and  forgets  the  summers.  Frank  }. 
Forster  when  he  built  this  house  for  Mrs.  Nathan  T.  Porter 
remembered  both. 

Mrs.  Porter  is  much  travelled,  and  the  architectural  style 
which  pleases  her  most  is  Norman.  The  roof  of  her  house  is 
reminiscent  of  many  she  has  seen  in  France.  Of  hand-made 
shingle  tile,  it  glows  against  the  countrvside  in  reds,  bur- 
gundies, and  weathered  green.  All  the  timber  of  the  house, 
for  porch  and  pergola,  is  old  oak  recovered  from  ancient 
houses  and  barns.  This  wood  was  treated  with  creosote  and 
whitewashed.  Today  the  whitewash  has  faded,  tinting  the 
wood  a  silver  grey.  About  the  garden  court  she  has  placed 
little  faience  flower  pots  whose  irregular  shapes  cast  unusual 
and  pleasing  shadows  on  the  rectangular  flagging.  The 
svnvmetry  of  the  flagging  itself  makes  for  repose  where  the 
more  often  found  irregular  flagstones  would  have  created  a 
disturbing  influence. 


Photos  by  John  Wallace  Gi 


This  is,  as  all  houses  should  be,  a  most  personal  house. 
One  of  the  owner's  hobbies  is  to  tend  her  little  garden. 
And  this  garden  is  so  designed  that  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  house.  Of  warm  nights,  the  owner  sprinkles  its  flag- 
stones for  coolness;  during  the  day  she  takes  care  of  her 
many  flowers  and  plants.  Preferring  an  intimate  dining 
table,  the  owner  did  not  wish  the  maid  to  pass  the  food  and 
thereby  cause  the  embarrassing  conversational  pauses  that 
maids  can  so  often  elicit.  Accordingly,  the  architect  de- 
signed a  door  directly  behind  the  head  of  the  table.  The 
door  opens  onto  a  shelf  where  the  maid  can  place  the  food 
and  the  hostess,  turning  around,  places  the  food  on  the 
table  herself. 

Before  examining  this  house  in  detail  it  is  well  to  point 
out  two  general  features  that  could  with  happiness  be 
emulated  elsewhere.  One  is  that  the  house  is  actually  a 
small  unit  of  a  much  larger  house  to  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  long  porch  (not  shown  in  the  photographs).  In  the 
other  house  live  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtiss,  daughter  and  son  in 
law.  But  the  point  is  that  this  smaller  unit  functions  com- 
pletely independently.  Thus  you  have  in-laws  living  in 
close  proximity  and  yet  in  complete  privacy.  If  architects 
drew  more  plans  of  this  sort  there  would  be  fewer  mother- 
in-law  jokes. 

Another  point  worth  mentioning  is  the  idea  itself  of  the 
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Looking  out  on   the  dining  porch  to  the  enclosed  garden. 


An  illustration  of  ua  house  that  flows  into  the 

garden  and  a  garden  that  flows  into  the  house." 
84 


walled  garden.  Notice  in  the  pho- 
tographs  how    much   tins   garden 

dds  to  this  house.  And  reflet  i  on 
how  man)  houses  you  have  seen 
standing  upright  and  solitary 
against  the  en\  irons  and  how  these 

louses  could  be  mellowed  and  am- 
plified and  "tied  to  the  earth"  by 
the  addition  of  just  such  a  garden. 
Spiritually,  such  an  addition  must 
sinch  double  the  pleasure  of  a 
small  house.  And  (materially)  the 
addition  itsell  is  inexpensive. 

Thoroughly  to  understand  these 
photographs  and  their  (harm  you 
must  consider  the  simple  un- 
attested plan  ol  the  house.  The 
large  terrace  is  at  the  south.  The 
open  air  dining  porch  is  separated 
from  this  by  a  low  brick  wall 
painted  white-  and  l>\  lour  old 
wooden  beams.  This  stone  and 
wood  mot  if,  with  its  infinite  play 


Till  terrace  that  connects  the  per- 
gola with  the  living  porch,  and  a 
tine  old  stone  wellhead  in  the  fore- 
c;r<>und     of     the     Porter     garden. 
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E   dining  porch   furnished  with  old  Spanish 

hairs  and  table.     A  set  of  bells,  which,  alas, 

not  show  in  the  picture,  are  of  wrought  iron, 

old  and   famous,   and   used   to   summon   the 

guests   to   meals. 


lor  Light  and  shadows,  is  artfully  repeated  in 
the  pergola  at  the  southernmost  end  of  the 
terrace.  Notice  that  the  house  is  built  on  a 
sloping  site  which  allowed  the  architect  to 
dispose  of  the  garage  by  putting  it  below  the 
level  ol  the  master  bedroom.  It  would  prob- 
ably have  been  preferable  to  have  had  the 
garage  near  the  front  entrance  but  the  site 
prohibited  this.  As  it  is,  the  main  entrance  is 
up  a  flagstone-paved  walk  to  the  hall  directly 
to  the  left  of  the  living  room. 

The  photographs,  however,  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  open  part  of  the  house. 
The  dining  room  is  a  porch.  The  view  is 
taken  from  the  living  room  side.  The  door 
to  the  left  leads  to  the  hall,  the  one  at  the  rear 
has  access  to  the  kitchen.  A  particularly 
pleasing  touch  is  the  set  of  bells.  The  shadows 
at  the  right  are  from  the  flowerpots  and  beams 
on  the  Avail  which  separates  this  porch  from 
the  big  terrace. 

The  view  of  this  terrace  seen  through  the 
beams  is  what  you      {Continued  on  page  ?5) 
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T  OOKING  west  along  Wells  Avenue  in  Palm  Beach.  The  fine  upright  Australian  pines  make  a  striking  frame  for  the  vista,  and 
•L  illustrate  how  aptly  evergreens  combine  with  almost  any  type  of  foliage,  including  the  semi-tropical.  Photo  by  Samuel  H.  Gottscho. 
Below  left:  Three  types  of  "garden"  evergreens,  the  pyramidal,  the  columnar  and  the  spreading,  are  shown  in  sketch  by  the  author. 


THE  MASSING  AND  GROUPING  OF 

EVERGREENS 

By  Harold  A.  Caparn,  L.A. 
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HEN  people  speak  of  "evergreens"  they  are  usually 
thinking  of  the  cone-bearing  evergreens,  pines,  spruces, 
firs  or  cedars,  or  the  berry-bearing  yews  and  junipers,  all 
with  long  narrow  leaves  (called  needles  in  the  pines)  and 
without  conspicuous  flowers.  There  is  also  another  class  of 
evergreens  with  broad  glossy  leaves  and  often  splendid 
flowers,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  pieris,  ilex,  etc.:  but  these, 
though  of  very  great  importance  in  gardening  and  landscape 
work,  do  not  compare  in  numbers,  distribution  and  im- 
portance to  humanity  with  the  cone-bearers  and  their  near 
relatives:  and,  by  and  large,  in  spite  of  their  gorgeousness 


in  flower  time,  they  are  less  generally  useful  and  popular  in 
gardening  than  the  cone-bearers.  So  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  latter.  For  group- 
ing and  landscape  design  they  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  pines,  spruces,  firs  and  hemlocks,  growing  to  be 
large  forest  trees,  and  until  cut  down  by  man  for  his  uses 
or  waste  or  burned  by  his  carelessness,  covering  considerable 
parts  of  the  north  temperate  and  frigid  zones.  They  are  at 
their  best  when  planted  in  large  masses  recalling  their 
natural  growth  in  forests,  or  as  single  specimens,  or  in 
groups  where  they  can  be  allowed  to  display  the  impressive 
size  and  perfection  of  form  which  they  are  capable  of  at- 
taining. 

Another  class  would  contain  what  might  be  termed  the 
garden  evergreens:  retinosporas  (chamaecyparis),  junipers, 
cypresses,  yews,  arborvitaes,  etc.,  all  with  many  species  as 
well  as  varieties  produced  by  floriculturists.  In  the  stages 
of  their  youth  and  early  maturity  they  are,  in  this  part  of 
the  world  at  least,  the  most  popular  of  outdoor  decorative 
plant  material,  for  they  are  found  not  only  in  suburban  and 
country  places  but  in  the  cities,  where  they  are  set  at  con- 
siderable expense  in  private  yards,  in  front  of  apartment 
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louses,  hotels  and  other  buildings,  onl\  to  lose  the  fresh- 
ness which  is  theii  principal  charm  in  a  lew  weeks.  There 
is  a  certain  chi<  quality  about  the  smaller  evergreens  that 
fascinates  most  people,  so  that  most  suburban  homes  have 
a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  them,  too  often  crowded  and 
scrawny  because  the)  were  planted  close  when  small  and 
had  no  loom  to  develop.  Of  course,  one  vital  reason  for 
their  popular  it)  is  that  they  are  small  enough  to  be  grouped 
on  a  narrow  lot,  whereas  a  single  well  developed  pine  or 
even  spruce  might  come  to  take  up  as  much  space  as  the 
house.  Moreover,  the  two  classes  do  not  harmonise  so  well 
in  character  ol  foliage.  So  we  will  confine  this  discussion  to 
the  smaller  evergreens,  leaving  the  large  and  majestic  ones 
to  those  who  have  space  and  time  to  allow  them  to  develop, 
01  who  tan  pay  for  having  trees  of  considerable  size  dug  and 
planted. 

The  "garden"  evergreens,  for  purposes  of  grouping, 
might  be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  pyramidal,  such  >;s 
retinosporas  with  bases  sometimes  as  wide  as  the  height;  (2) 
the  columnai  t\pe,  such  as  red  cedars,  certain  junipers,  ar- 
l)oi\  itaes  and  c\  presses  (not  the  American  southern  cypress, 
which  is  quite  a  different  tree);  (3)  the  spreading  type, 
mostl)  yews  and  junipers.  Of  these  last,  there  are  various 
kinds  that  are  of  such  low  and  spreading  growth  as  to  re- 
mind one  ol  mats:  but  the)  are  \ci\  attractive.  In  this  third 
dass  ma)  be  included  the  dwarf  mugho  pine,  one  ol  the  in- 
dispensables,  and  the  dw.nl  white  pine,  very  striking,  but 
not  often  eas)  to  obtain:  also  the-  weeping  hemlock,  quite 
superb  when  it  reaches  a  good  size.  As  might  be  expected, 
there  are  also  intermediate  types,  not  only  among  those 
listed,  but  especially  to  be  noted:  Pinus  cembra,  the  Swiss 
Stone  Pine,  the  Japanese  Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopitys)  and 
the  Cryptomeria.  Hie  two  former  may  be  used  on  a  hlt\ 
foot  lot,  and  il  the  climate  is  suitable  (it  seems  to  prefer 
the  sea  air)  the  variety  of  cryptomeria  called  compacta. 
When  well  grown,  us  foliage  is  very  graceful  and  indi- 
vidual in  character.  These  three  might  be  placed  halfwa) 
between  types  1  and  2. 

The  commonest  t\pe  ol  grouping  is  to  plant  several  or 
many  of  one  kind  together.  When  two  <>i  more,  especial]) 
of  the  upright  types,  are  planted  together,  it  is  usuall) 
order  to  make  an  accent  so  thai  the  eye  ma)  be  especia 
attracted  to  them.  A  very  large  grouping  of  one  kind 
comes  a  mass  planting.  This  type  must  be  said  to  be  i 
ing  for  similarity. 

The  other  type  would  be  grouping  lor  contrast.  Plants 
differing  strongly  in  size  or  form  or  both  may  be  arranged 
in  an  endless  variety  of  contrast,  mostly  of  the  spreading 
with  the  upright.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  one  com- 
monly sees  in  front  of  suburban  homes. 

General  list  of  some  of  the  more  popular  and  easily  ob- 
tainable Coniferous  Evergreens: 

Forest  Trees.  Abies  Concolor,  White  Fir,  homolepis, 
Xikko  Fir,  nordmanniana,  Nordmann's  Fir,  Crytomeria 
japonica,  japonica  lobbi,  japonica  compacta. 

Picea  canadensis  White  Spruce,  engelmanni  Engelmann 
Spruce,  excelsa  Norway  Spruce,  pungens  Colorado  Spruce, 
glauca  Spruce  blue  spruce,  rubra  Red  Spruce. 

Pinus  cembra  Swiss  Stone  Pine,  densiflora  Japanese  Red 
Pine,  Montana  Swiss  Mountain  Pine,  Nigra  Austrian  Pine, 
Resinosa  Red  Pine,  Strobus  WThite  Pine,  Sylvestris,  Scotch 
Pine,  Thunbergi  Japanese  Black  Pine,  Pseutatsuga  Douglasi 
Douglas  Fir,  Tsuga  Canadensis,  Canada  Hemlock,  Caro- 
linensis  Carolina  Hemlock. 

By  "Forest  Trees"  is  here  meant  those  that  are  not  well 
suited  for  the  usual  types  of  small  evergreen  groups. 

Pyramidal.  Chamaecyparis,  many  forms,  Retinospora 
Thuja,  some  forms  of  Arborvitae. 

Intermediate.  Pinus  cembra,  Swiss  Stone  Pine.  Crypto- 
meria, Sciadopitys,  Umbrella  Pine. 


PLANTING  LIST.  Since  the  Editor  insists  on  a  plan  we  will  suppose  that  the  owner 
of  a  fifty  foot  lot  is  an  evergreen  fan  and  wishes  to  frame  his  back  lawn  with  a 
varied  planting  of  evergreens.  There  should  be  a  wall  or  a  hedge  of  arborvitae  or 
privet  to  make  a  separation  from  adjoining  properties  and  a  background.  Most  of 
the  usual    types   of   "garden"   evergreens   and   grouping   are   illustrated    here. 


PLANTING     LIST. 


Spaea 

1  Chamaecyparis    o.     compacta.     Retino- 
spora    or    Japan    Cypres*. 

2  Juniperus     v.     cannarti.     Cannart     Red 
Cedar 

3  Chamarcv  pari*    p.    filifrra,    Threadleaf 
Reiinospora 

4  Juniperus    horizontal!-,    creeping 
Juniper 

5  Taxus    b.    repandens,    Spreading    Eng- 
lish   Yew 

6  Thumja    orientalis.    Biota 

7  Juniperus    chinenxis,    medium    upright 
growth 

8  Chamaecyparis    p.    equurruhj    Gray 
Retinospora 


9    Thuya    occidental!.1..    American     .Arbor- 
vitae 

10  Taxus    ruspidata,    spreading    form 

11  Pinus    s.    nan.    Dwarf    White    Pine 

12  Juniperus     c.     pfitzeriana,     Piitzer'g 
Juniper 

13  Pinus    in.    mughus,    Mugho    Pine 

14  Chamaecyparis     p.     plumosa.     Plumed 
Retinospora 

15  I  av.ii>.   c.    capitata,    Upright    Japanese 
Yew 

16  Taxus    c.    brevifolia,    Dwarf    Japanese 
Yew    (spreading) 

17  Thumja   o.   globosa.   Globe   Arborvitae 


Where  Biotas  or  Chinese  Junipers  are  not  hardy,  a  variety  of  thuja,  especially 
wareana  or  vervaeneana,  may  be  used.  On  the  plan,  the  plants  are  sat  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  good  development,  and  ordinary  nursery  sizes  whan  planted  and  for 
several  seasons  are  likely  to  look  small  and  scattered.  But  the  results  are  worth 
waiting    for. 


Upright.  Juniperus  chinensis,  Chinese  Juniper,  several 
varieties,  especially  columnaris,  communis,  upright  Vir- 
giniana,  Red  Cedar,  cannarti,  galuca,  Gray  Cedar,  Taxus 
cuspidata  capitata,  Japanese  Yew,  upright  Thuja,  occiden- 
tals, main  \  arieties  orientalis,  Biota. 

Spreading.  Juniperus  c.  pfitzeriana,  Pfitzer's  Jupiten, 
communis  depressa,  Spreading  Juniper  horizantalis,  Creep- 
ing Juniper,  sabina,  Savin  Jupiter,  squamata  meyeri  Meyer 
Juniper,  Picea  excelsa  maxwelli,  Dwarf  spruce,  Pinus  mon- 
i.tna  mughus.  Mugho  Pine,  strobus  nana,  Dwarf  White 
Pine,  Taxus  baccata  repandens  Spreading  English  Yew, 
<  uspidata,  Japanese  Yew,  brevifolia,  Dwarf  Yew.  Thuja  occ. 
globosa,  Globe  Arborvitae   (round). 

These  lists  are  very  sketchy,  but  will  probably  be  more 
useful  than  if  they  were  much  fuller.  It  is  advisable  to  visit 
the  nurseries  to  study  the  growing  plants.  No  two  nurser- 
ies have  quite  similar  lists  of  stock. 


ting  plan  for  the  grouping  of  evergreens  on 
Design  by  Harold  A.  Caparn. 
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THE  EVER- 


ADAPTABLE         j 
CHIPPENDALE 

Handsome  Pieces   of   Chippendale   Furniture   are   Ar- 
ranged   Informally    in    the    Apartment    of    Mrs.    E. 
Cochrane  Bowen 


By  John  Marsman 


M 


ister  Thomas  Chippendale,  Designer  De  Luxe,  Par 
Excellence,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  connoisseur  of  a  century  and 
three-quarters  ago,  would  certainly  have  been  amazed  and 
a  bit  disturbed  if  he  could  have  seen— through  the  medium 
perhaps  of  a  clairvoyant  admirer,  or  mayhap  of  some  evil- 
wisher— that  in  the  far-off  Twentieth  Century  his  substan- 
tial fame  would  be  careening  on  unchecked,  and  that  it 
would  be  fostering  and  giving  its  unquestioning  benedic- 
tion to  all  sorts  of  novel  decorative  devices. 

Of  course  he  knew  that  fame  is  quite  liable  to  become 
tarnished  or  frayed  about  the  edges,  if  not  to  have  large 
holes  worn  through  its  very  fabric,  but  how  could  Mr. 
Chippendale  know  that  his  fame  would  become  so  widely 
accepted  as  to  turn  it  practically  into  a  generic  term?  We 
see  "Chippendale"  creations  now  that  Chippendale  him- 
self never  knew:  "Chippendale"  rooms  of  bamboo  and 
mirror,  with  perhaps  the  merest  fillip  of  "Chinese"  in  a 
jar  or  rug  or  painted  glass  picture;  Chippendale  friezes  and 
valances;  Chippendale  gazebos  and  duplex  apartments; 
Chippendale  rugs,  printed  chintzes,  linens;  china  and 
silverware,  etc.,  etc. 

Chippendale's  own  productions— and  those  of  his  co- 
practioners— when   at   their   richest,   alive   with   opulent, 
virtuoso-fired  carving,  belong  by  natural  right  now  in  fine 
old  houses  or  in  museums.   Because  of  their  richness,  their 
undeniable   dignity,    they   suggest   extreme    formality   to 
most  persons  who  stand  before  them  in  museums  and  try 
to  visualize  a  probable  original  background  for  them,  or 
possibly  a   contemporary   home   setting   for  them.     Howr 
interesting  then  for  such  visualizers  to  come  upon  several 
examples  of  these  richly  carved   Chippendale   pieces   in 
comfortably  informal  room  arrangements,  as  they  can  in 
these  photographs  of  the  apartment  of  Mrs.  E.  Cochrane 
Bowen.    It  seems  characteristic  somehow  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  Chippendale  tradition  that  these  rooms  are  not  in 
an  old  English  country  house,  as  some  of  them  might  well 
be,  but  are  high  in  a  towering  apartment  house  in  New 
York  City,  all  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  view-command- 
ing terrace. 


ABOVE:  The  walls  of  the  living  room  in 
.  this  fine  period  apartment  are  of  old  pine, 
and  the  curtains  are  antique  red  threaded  with 
gold  and  silver.  The  room  looks  out  on  a 
sheltered  terrace,  and  the  sun  and  the  soft 
tones  of  the  color  scheme  mingle  gently  to- 
gether. Left:  A  view  of  the  dining  room, 
showing  Mrs.  Bowen's  interesting  collection 
of  old  Chinese  shadow  pictures  over  the  gold- 
ornamented  Hepplewhite  sideboard.  The  cur- 
tains in  this  gracious  room  are  in  various 
shades  of  gold,  bordered  in  blue. 
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IN    STUDIOS.     INC..     DECORATORS. 


ABOVE:  The  morning  room  is  fresh 
■  and  luminous  in  color.  The  walls 
arc  green,  the  curtains  yellow  green 
moire  patterned  in  old  red  and  salmon, 
and  the  sofa  is  upholstered  in  green 
damask.  The  table  desk  at  the  left  is 
a  \cry  rare  Chippendale  piece.  Right: 
Mr-  Bnwen's  bedroom  is  in  delicate 
tones  of  peach,  apricot  and  gold.  The 
dressing  table  is  skirted  in  taffeta  of 
these  shades  and.  by  way  of  contrast 
the  armchair  is  covered  in  blue  flow- 
chintz. 


Miss  Romeyn  of  the  Arden  StucuW^wtf!! 
who  was  responsible  for  the  desigTmi.; 
and  arrangement  of  the  rooms  in  Mis. 
Bowen's  apartment,  says  that  the  idea 
kept  constantly  in  mind  during  her 
work  was  that  all  the  handsome  pieces 
of  furniture  should  enter  into  a  pica- 
anth  informal  and  comfort-inducing 
relationship.  It  sounds  a  little  like  a 
conspiracy— so  it  might  seem  at  first  to 
the  museum-visual izer— hut  really  the 
carved  Chippendale  chairs,  stools, 
tables  and  wall-cabinets  needed  little 
coaxing,  for  this  furniture  is  nothing  if 
not  genial  and  hospitable. 

Chippendale  does  indeed  appear 
against  white  in  the  dining-room,  and 
against  vellow-green  in  the  morning- 
room.  More  than  a  "fillip"  of  Chinese 
accessories  are  the  noteworthv  shadow- 
pictures  in  the  dining-room.  Those 
shown  in  the  photograph— there  are 
two  other  groupings  of  them  in  the 
room— are  happily  placed  in  every 
way.  Thus  we  behold  Chippendale  in 
a  Traditional,  but  still  present-da\. 
manifestation. 


Photos  by   Richard   Averill  i 
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A  PARTICULARLY  fine  example 
of  the  Southern  Colonial,  sec- 
ond-story type  of  porch  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  altered  residence  of  Mr. 
David  Mahany,  Greenwich,  Con- 
necticut. The  delicate  cast-iron 
grill-work  and  the  graceful  pro- 
portions of  this  covered  balcony  be- 
speak a  certain  romantic  and  nos- 
talgic charm.  William  F.  Domi- 
nick,  architect.     Photo  by  Gottscho. 
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THE  PORCH -HYPHEN  BETWEEN 
HOUSE  AND   GARDEN 


By  Raymond  T.  B.  Hand 


MERICA  is  a  land  of  porches.  It  is  not  only  the  land 
of  their  adoption,  but  the  land  of  their  development  and 
perfection.  Here  they  have  run  the  complete  gamut  from 
the  crude  to  the  exquisite,  from  the  absurd  to  the  gro- 
tesque. Genealogically,  the  porch  goes  back  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  portico.  In  Norman  times  it  became  a  detail 
of  ecclesiastic  architecture.  Gothic  builders  carried  the 
porch  further  still.  In  both  periods  it  was  considered  some 
thing  of  a  necessary  evil,  a  lesser  detail  which  almost  invari- 


ably appeared  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  In  America,  the 
porch  was  honored;  and  here,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  was 
brought  out  in  front. 

Porches  have  traveled  under  various  aliases:— stoop, 
piazza,  veranda.  The  terms  change  with  the  times,  the 
locality;  often  they  appear  to  be  quite  interchangeable. 
Veranda  was  especially  favored  in  the  Victorian  Era. 
because  it  was  polite-sounding.  The  line  between  porch 
and  veranda  is  imaginary  and,  like  that  which  divides  gable 
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JI.IUS  GREGORY,  architect,  has  built 
a  fitting  adjunct  to  his  own  country 
j^e  at  Scarsdale,  New  York,  by  way  of 
ool,  high-roofed  little  porch,  well  off  the 
Kind  and  away  from  low -creeping  twi- 
ht  mists.     Photo  by  Gottscho. 


THIS  lofty  Southern  Colonial  porch,  with  its  soar- 
ing pilasters  and  cool  flagstone  floor,  has  an 
unmistakable  air  of  courtly  elegance.  Residence  of 
Henry  L.  Finch,  Esq.,  in  the  Rumson  Section  of  New 
Jersey.  Charles  H.  Higgins,  architect.  Photo  by 
Paul  J.  Weber. 


From  wall,  is  not  always  ret  ognizable.  Specifically,  the  pon  h 

is  .t  projection  which  protects  the  entrance.  The  veranda 
m  sonic  ol  the'  older  drawings  is  simply  the  "wings"  of  the 
porch. 

The  stoop  was  as  indigenous  t«>  New  Netherlands  as  the 
Dutch  house  itself.  Stoop  is  a  Dutch  word  "stoep,"  and 
means  step.  In  the  verna<  ular  of  New-  York  and  New  Jersey, 
it  still  is  porch.  The  original  Dutch  houses  had  no  porches 
of  the  kind  that  have  later  been  added.  The  stoop  itself 
was  little  more  than  a  broad  top-step— it  had  seats  on  either 
side  ol  tlu-  door,  or  lather  both  doors,  in  the  larger  houses. 
Cooper  in  one  of  his  novels  mentions  that  by  nine  o'clock 
most  of  the  population  of  Wall  Street  were  alreadv  seated 
on  their  stoops. 

We  assume  that    because  an  architectural  detail    is  used 


PHIS  shady,  intimate  little  porch  with  its 

•*■  quaintly  steep  roof,  is  a  feature  of  Mr. 

Roy   S.   Bonsib's   house,   at  Scarsdale,   New 

York.     George  Thompson,  architect.    Photo 

by  John  Wallace  Gillies. 


^Jk^articuJ^j/purpose  it  always  served  the  same  use,  and 
1 1 1  il.jHaj^Til  ill  use  caused  it  to  appear.  If  this  is  a  rule, 
tKe  TJutch  stoop  is  the  exception  that  proves  it.  Cellars  of 
early  Dutch  houses  were  shallow— excavated  to  not  more 
than  five  feet.  In  order  to  get  sufficient  head-room,  the 
Inst  floor  had  to  be  two  or  three  feet  off  the  ground.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  add  steps  to  reach  the  front  door. 
The  Dutch  house  already  had  wide  overhanging  eaves  that 
protected  the  mud  filled  walls.  There  must  be  a  place  to 
stand,  or  to  sit,  while  waiting  for  the  house-wife  to  open 
the  door.  Thus  the  wide  stoep— the  little  porch— came  into 
existence.  It  was  most  natural  that  the  Dutch  berger 
learned  to  sit  on  his  own  front  porch,  and  that  the  porch 
finally  extended  the  length  of  the  house.  Eventually  it  was 
made  wider  and  given  a  roof.        (Continued  on  page  46) 


A  SET-IN    porch    ending    in    a    picturesque    dovecote, 
that  has  a  quality  of  rustic  ease  and  quiet  friendli- 
ness,— a   shaded   haven  between  garden   and  garden. 


AN  old  farmhouse  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut  re- 
modelled by  William  F.  Dominick,  has  a  Colonial 
living  porch  at  one  end  that  is  flush  with  the  lawn.  Note 
the   Georgian   fanlight   and   the   plain   slender   columns. 


International  Society  of  Arts  and  Decoration  ] 

Formed  to  Help  the  Growth  of  All  Arts 
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i    long   last,    there  has   been   developed   an   international 
societ)   tor  the  stimulation  and  encouragement  of  all  the  Fine 
\iis  including  that  branch  which  is  more  and  more  effecting 
our  lives— known  as  Art  in  Industry. 

After  deep  study,  careful  investigation,  and  consultation 
with  the  best  minds  engaged  in  the  various  phases  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  art  in  industry,  the  Publishers  and  Editors  of  Arts  & 
Decoration  have  found,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  a  cause. 

We  are  >o  deeply  interested  and  feel  so  keen  a  need  for  it, 
that  we  are  hereby  dedicating  to  it  our  pages,  our  talent  and 
our  concentrated  attention. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  this  magazine,  after  26  years  of 
consistently  advocating,  picturing  and  describing,  and  in  even 
way  possible  endeavoring  to  create  an  appreciation  and  appe- 
tite for  the  very  finest  in  the  art  of  living,  should  join  in  this 
great  movement  which  has  already  received  the  endorsement  of 
leaders  in  the  world  of  visual  art,  music,  literature,  industry, 
etc.,  etc. 

We  feel  it  fitting  and  proper,  that  now  is  the  time,  and 
America  is  the  place  to  start  this  international  movement.  As 
we  see  it,  the  Society  does  not  supplant  any  organization  nor 
does  it  aspire  to  rival  any  other  group— but  is  at  all  times  the 
great  common  denominator  joining  movements,  encouraging 
talent  and  unselfishly  giving  an  impetus  to  the  public  in  all 
efforts  which  have  as  their  objective  the  dignifying  of  those 
who  achieve  and  the  benefiting  of  those  who  accept. 

This  organization  is  altruistic  but  not  philanthropic.  It  has 
been  conceived  on  simple,  conservative  business  lines  to  per- 
form a  public  service  without  regard  to  profit,  and  to  provide 
a  vehicle  by  which  the  true  lover  and  true  benefactor  of  cul- 
tural development  may  feel  that  they  are  performing  their  part 
in  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  growth  of  a  finer 
civilization. 

One  of  the  phases  of  this  movement  which  particularly  ap- 
peals to  us  is  that  nothing  shall  be  considered  for  award  which 
has  not  been  created  for  use— because  this  organization  will  not 
deal  with  theories  or  schools,  or  vague  ideas;  it  deals  with  stern 
realities.  To  illustrate,  the  house,  building,  painting,  vase,  door 
knob,  wallpaper  or  floor  covering  which  may  be  a  dream  in  the 
artist's  mind  are  no  concern  of  this  Society,  but  when  that  dream 
has  passed  the  acid  test  of  successful  production  or  sale  then 
automatically  it  shall  be  judged. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  organizers  to  see  that  in 
so  far  as  the  American  rewards  are  concerned,  every  State  shall 
be  given  an  equal  opportunity,  and  to  accomplish  this,  State 
committees  of  awards  for  the  consideration  of  candidates  are. 
now  being  organized.  These  committees  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  presenting  to  the  Society  the  best  offerings  in 
the  fields  of  the  fine  art  and  art  in  industry  created  in  their 
State. 

Among  the  many  articles  which  have  appeared  showing  the 
widespread  approbation  of  this  new  movement  is  the  following 
by  Charles  Messer  Stow,  published  recently  in  THE  NEW 
YORK  SUN: 

"Although  it  is  only  a  short  time  since  it  was  inaugurated,  the 
International  Society  of  Arts  and  Decoration,  Inc.,  is  an 
accomplished  fact  in  this  city  and  is  started  on  its  way  toward 
becoming  the  most  powerful  medium  for  the  spread  of  the  fine 
and  applied  arts  that  this  country  has  yet  seen." 

It  supplants  no  other  organizations,  it  plans  no  addition  to  the  list 
of  museums,  it  does  not  aspire  to  material  strength.  In  fact,  it  is  or- 
ganized under  the  laws   of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  "non-profit 


membership  corporation,"  which  means  that  the  money  obtained  from 
membership  dues  must  be  spent  toward  furthering  its  aims. 

Briefly  these  are : 

"To  co-operate  with  those  individuals  and  organizations  who  are 
endeavoring  to  diffuse  knowledge,  stimulate  interest  and  reward 
achievement  in  the  fine  arts  and  art  in  industry — both  national  and 
international. 

"To  develop  a  broader  public  appreciation  and  a  larger  market  for 
those  of  its  membership  throughout  the  world  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  creation,  distribution  and  maintenance  of  the  fine  arts 
and  art  in  industry. 

"To  reward  individuals  and  organizations  annually  for  creative 
achievement  by  public  awards  of  medals,  cash  prizes,  special  funds, 
scholarships  and  endowments  as  may  be  created  from  year  to  year 
by  the  society  itself  or  through  the  administration  of  special  contri- 
butions and  donations  to  the  society  by  individuals,  estates,  com- 
munities or  other  sources." 

Ambitious  Program  Timely 

This  program  of  course  is  ambitious,  but  in  this  it  is  apace  with 
the  ambition  of  the  country. 

"Metaphorically  speaking  the  International  Society  of  Arts  and  Deco- 
ration is  in  sympathy  with  all  these  cultural  strivings  and  has  pledged 
itself  to  nurture  them.  Furthermore,  it  has  a  thoroughly  practical  plan 
worked  out.  The  idea  is  to  construct  a  broad  smooth  highway,  available 
for  all  who  are  traveling  with  the  arts,  wide  enough  and  sound  enough 
to  accommodate  differing  opinions,  but  a  road  that  will  help  all  to  reach 
their  destination  sooner." 


Thirty-Eight   Annual    Medals   to   Be   Awarded 

A  twofold  method  tentatively  has  been  decided  upon  to  achieve  the 
objects  of  the  International  Society  of  Arts  and  Decoration. 

First  of  all,  thirty-eight  or  more  medals  which  have  been  designed  by 
Wheeler  Williams  will  be  given  each  year.   (List  on  request). 


Members  to  Benefit 

The  second  part  of  the  program  has  to  do  with  the  membership, 
which  will  be  recruited  from  the  world  at  large.  Already  memberships 
have  come  from  England,  Italy  and  Mexico.  Anybody  who  wants  to 
see  greater  progress  made  in  the  arts  in  this  country  is  eligible  to 
join.  There  are  three  classes  of  membership,  a  life  membership  at 
$100,  contributing  membership  at  $25  and  an  annual  membership  at  $5, 
with  $5  initiation  fee.  The  headquarters  of  the  society  are  at  present 
in  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Numerous  benefits  to  members  have  been  arranged.  One  of  the 
most  important  is  a  department  which  will  be  able  to  recommend 
experts  for  the  authentification  and  evaluation  of  works  of  art.  An- 
other department  will  collect  booklets,  catalogues  and  other  material 
relating  to  the  fine  arts  and  and  art  in  industry  as  published  by  im- 
porters, manufacturers,  art  dealers  and  retail  stores.  This  material 
will  be  freely  available  to  members  as  will  the  photographs,  prints, 
books,   pamphlets  and   other  publications  when   issued  by  the  society. 

There  will  be  set  up  a  research  department  which  will  supply  informa- 
tion on  the  ways,  means  and  cost  of  public  or  private  concerts,  exhibitions, 
banquets,  "drives"  and  any  other  activity  designed  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  arts.  There  will  be  a  bureau  of  information  to  assist  members 
on  any  question  connected  with  the  arts.  A  subscription  to  the  maga- 
zine Arts  &  Decoration  will  also  be  given  the  members.  Another 
department  will  arrange  for  tickets  to  exhibitions,  lectures  and  other 
affairs  in  New  York  City. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  which  the  society  will  render 
is  the  help  it  will  be  able  to  give  those  artists  who  are  members  in 
getting  a  showing  for   their  work  or  a  customer   for   their   designs. 

The  society  cannot  help  but  have  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
appearance  of  the  home  in  a  few  years.  And  if  we  mistake  not,  that  is 
an  object  toward  the  accomplishment  of  which  every  possible  effort 
ought  to  be  made,  for  it  is  a  patriotic  duty. 
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THIS  table  is  English 
Chippendale  mahogany, 
tripod  type,  with  raised  and 
pierced  gallery  top.  The  vase 
turning  of  the  column  is  of 
carved  whorl  flute  and  bead 
design.  The  legs  have  acan- 
thus leaf  ornamentation  with 
Cabochon  carving.  The  chair 
is  also  English  Chippendale 
mahogany  with  Cabochon 
carving  on  legs  and  arms,  and 
is  upholstered  in  tufted  wine 
velvet.  Old  Colony  Furni- 
ture. 


FURNITURE  FOR  THE  TRADITIONAL  HOME 


A  HAPPY  combination  of 
the  traditional  with  the 
more  refined  modern  feeling. 
This  large  bergere  is  Direc- 
toire  in  period,  upholstered 
in  striped  white  satin.  The 
frame  is  of  blond  beechwood, 
and  the  little  lamp-table,  dec- 
orative and  at  the  same  time 
most  practical,  is  Directoire 
mahogany.    Brunovan. 


iVW   FABRICS 

TO   BEDECK    YOUR 

WINTER   HOME 


The  advance  fabrics  for  the  Fall  trade  seem  to  be  sharply  dn 
into  the  picturesque  18th  Century  designs  and  materials,  and  the  very 
mannish   tweed   effects.     In   addition    are  the  occasional    flamboyant, 
brilliant-hued  materials  for  the  very  modern  house.     It  is  a  new  world 
of   fabrics   always  closely  in  harmony   with   the  type   of  decoration. 


1.  A  daring  and  original  fabric  for  your  modern  room. 
It  comes  with  the  pattern  in  alternating  rows  of  lime 
green  and  white  and  black  and  white,  on  a  salmon 
ground.     J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co.,  Inc. 


2.  This  delicately  sumptuous  material  would  be  most 
appropriate  for  an  Eighteenth  Century  bedroom.  It  is  of 
old  blue  satin,  with  broken  strips  of  silver  and  occasional 
rosy  nosegays  that  bespeak  a  bygone  day.  Schumacher 
Fabrics. 


seeley  Scalamandre  s  finely  handwoven,  faintly  tweed- 
like fabric  in  pale  brown  and  white,  that  would  look 
equally  well   in  a  modern  or  classic  modern  decor. 


4.  A  very  smart,  up-to-the-minute  pattern  of  woolly 
stripes  in  alternating  brown  and  beige  on  an  ivory 
moire  ground.    Witcombe   McGeachin  &   Co.,   Inc. 


5.  Another  fabric  that  bears  out  the  popularity  of  beige 
and  brown  for  the  1936-37  interior.  This  one  has  a 
boldly  beflowered  design  on  a  background  of  beige 
quilted  cotton.     Carrillo  Fabrics  Corp. 
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6.  This  striking  design  comes  in  an  intriguing  com- 
bination of  colors — wine,  copper  rose,  a  pale  terra  cotta 
and  white.  It  would  be  exceedingly  handsome  against 
flat  white  walls.     Herter-Dalton,  Inc. 


7.  A  fragrant  and  refreshing  chintz  to  bring  summer 
to  your  winter  bedroom  or  morning  room.  The  flowers 
are  in  delicate  tones  of  gray,  rose,  violet,  blue  and  yel- 
low, and  the  ground  is  pale  cream.    The  Greeff  Co.,  Inc. 


'  s 


8.  For  the  formal  drawing  or  dining  room  of  antique 
persuasion,  Stroheim  and  Romann  recommend  this  rich 
quilted  fabric  in  a  soft,  old  world  blue-green,  with  a 
pattern  of  small   flowers   in  off-white,  rose  and  yellow. 


A^  entrance  porch  that  welcomes  you  joy- 
-**■  fully  into  a  remodelled  farm  house  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.  The  lattice  imparts  a  feel- 
ing of  airiness  and  grace.  William  F.  Domi- 
nick,  architect.     Photo  by  Gottscho. 


(  ontinued  from  page  41) 

Someone,  of  course,  will  ask  why 
the  Dutch  only  excavated  their 
cellars  to  five  feet.  New  Amster- 
dam, Manhattan  Island,  is  low— 
down  below  Wall  Street  where  the 
first  houses  were  built. 

American  builders  very  early 
began  to  import  the  architectural 
styles  of  Europe.  These  they  cop- 
ied, adapted,  and  altered  to  suit 
their  needs.  Carpenters  improved 
what  they  accepted— for  the  most 
part  it  was  a  natural  and  uncon- 
scious assimilation  of  ideas.  Rural 
builders  used  Gothic  quite  gliblv. 
but  their  conception  of  the  order 
was  restricted  to  a  "pointedness." 
They  knew  that  the  style  had 
arches— but  to  refer  to  those  arches 
as  lancet  or  rampant  would  have 
been  ridiculous.  The  builders  of 
the  early  Eighteenth  Century  call 
one  arch  "oxey"— country  spelling 
for  "ox-eye"  —  another  "hair- 
lipped."  These  terms,  like  "horse- 
shoe," had  meaning;  and  when 
asked  to  reproduce  such  an  arch 
it  was  forthcoming:. 

The  Greek  Revival  did  not  get  very  far  when  left  to  the 
country  carpenter.  He  lacked  not  only  the  classic  training, 
but  what  is  more  important,  a  feeling  and  sympathy  for  ft. 
He  knew  instinctively  that  the  farmer  had  no  use  for  the 
Greek  portico  with  its  fine  pediment.  The  American 
farmer  needed  a  porch-a  porch  on  which  to  store  wood 
during  the  long  winters.  It  must  be  a  place  convenient  to 
the  rain  barrel,  where  in  the  days  before  pumps  and  bath- 
rooms, the  toiler  might  wash  after  his  toil.  It  must  also  be 
a  place  where  his  wife  could  make  butter  and  cheese.  First 
porches  served  necessity,  not  luxury. 

Manv  fine  old  Colonial  houses  have  porches  that  were 
added  long  after  the  houses  themselves  were  built.  Some  of 


A  HOUSE  in  Darien,  Connecticut,  that  has  an  almost  fanciful  air  of  serenity 
and  embracing  comfort.  A  tree  droops  over  the  shining  water  and  the 
porch  makes  a  wide  and  secluded  vantage-point.  Residence  of  Mr.  Harry 
Parker.     Julius  Gregory,  architect.     Photo  by  Gottscho. 


these  additions  were  not  only  esthetically  deplorable,  they 
were  nothing  short  of  hideous.  Unfortunately,  they  were 
quite  as  often,  comfortable. 

First  porches  appeared  in  the  South,  but  soon  passed 
over  the  Mason-Dixon  line  and  spread  over  the  entire 
country.  In  the  South,  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Louisiana  the  porch,  or  gallery,  was  at  the  second  floor 
level.  This  was  originally  for  hygienic  reasons,  due  to 
climatic  conditions.  In  that  part  of  the  country  it  was 
deemed  essential  to  keep  women  and  children  well  above 
the  ground,  that  is,  above  the  mist  line.  The  ir®n  work 
which  adorns  the  bel  etage  of  some  of  the  Southern  man- 
sions represents  some  of  the  most     (Continued  on  page  55) 


Sloane  does  both 

me  Reproductions  and  Budget  Furniture 
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Gracious  Adam  Reproductions  .   .  . 

Inspired  by  the  finest  work  of  the  Brothers 
Adam,  this  bedroom  set  is  reproduced  by 
Sloane  Mastercraftsmcn  in  selected  satin- 
wood  veneers,  cross-banded  and  inlaid.  It 
is  decorated  with  classic  oval  Wedgewood 
panels  in  the  Grisaille  manner.  The  group 
has  been  finished  with  such  infinite  care  that 
its  mellow  patine  suggests  all  the  beauty  of 
a  stately  period.  8  pes.,  $2200.       Sixth  Floor 

Budget  Sheraton  Pieces  .  .  .  For  those 
who  seek  authentic  fine  design  and  faultless 
workmanship  at  modest  prices,  Sloane  Mas- 
tercraftsmen  have  created  pieces  like  this 
Sheraton  set.  In  two-tone  mahogany,  with 
fine  swirl  mahogany  veneers,  its  simple  yet 
perfect  detail  is  executed  as  carefully  as  that 
of  Sloane's  finer  pieces.  Eight  piece  set,  with 
twin  beds,  $39  5.  Sixth  Floor 
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to  you — as  though  it  were  written  in  longhand  and  signed  by  over  one  hundred  emi- 
nent artists,  architects,  interior  decorators,  musicians,  writers,  patrons  of  the  arts,  and 
leaders  of  industry. 

It  is  extended  by  the  Editors  and  Publishers  of  this  magazine,  who  want  you  to  become 

a  member  of  ~J lie  ^nfctnatlcnat  Society  ej<=UtU  anl  2)ecctatlcn. 
They  will  personally  sponsor  your  name  for  membership  in  the  Society  as  required. 

CHARLES  MESSER  STOW,  the  nationally  known  authority,  of  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN, 
in  a  recently  published  article  said:  "The  Society  is  on  its  way  toward  becoming  the  most 
powerful  medium  for  the  spread  of  the  fine  and  applied  arts  that  this  country  has  yet 
seen.  ...  I  saw  eye  to  eye  on  the  necessity  for  encouragement  of  the  groping  toward 
better  design  in  everyday  articles.  The  Society  cannot  help  but  have  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  appearance  of  the  home  in  a  few  years." 

YOU  WILL  WANT  TO  SUPPORT  THE  "PURPOSES  OF  THE  SOCIETY"  as  outlined: 

"To  help  the  individual  artist  get  a  better  showing  Fine  Arts  and  Art  in  Industry. 

for  his  efforts,  or  customers  for  his  designs.  To    reward    creative    achievement   annuany   by 

awards  of  medals,  cash  prizes,  scholarships  and 
To  cooperate  with  those  organizations  endeavor-  special   funds   as   may   be   provided  by  endow- 

ing to  diffuse  knowledge  and  stimulate  interest  in  ments,  trust  funds,  etc." 

YOU  WILL  BENEFIT  AS  A  MEMBER  WHEREVER  YOU  LIVE: 

Special  invitations  to  advance  or  private  show-  Services  of  an  appraisal  department,  information 

ings,  exhibitions,  concerts,  etc.  bureau,  and  research  division. 

Pictures,  prints,  or  books  relating  to  the  Fine  Arts  You  will  also  receive  ARTS  <&  DECORATION,  the 

and  Art  in  Industry — when  published,  free  or  at  official  magazine  of  the  society  for  the  term  of 

cost.  your  membership. 

TENTATIVE   LIST    OF   MEDAL   AWARDS   FOR    1936-1937 

ARCHITECTURE:  Three  Medalr—  Exterior    Decoration    by    a    Land-  Poem    .   .   .    The    Best     Book    of 

Private  Residence  .  .  .  Moderniza-  scape  Architect.  Poems, 
tion  of  Private  Residences  .  .  .  Ar- 

tistic   Commercial  Bldg  THEATRE:     Four     Medals  — Indi-  °ne   Medal  for  each  artlcle  created 

vidual   Performance   on  the   Stage  and  produced  in  America:  DESIGN 

THE  VISUAL  ARTS:  Five  Medals  and     Screen— Artistic     Stage     and  IN     PRECIOUS,    BASE,    ALLOY 

—Painting  .  .  .  Water  Color  .  .  .  Screen  Production.  METALS     ...     IN    GLASS    .   .   . 

Mural  .  .  .  Etching  .  .  .  Sculpture  WALL    PAPER    .  .  .    TEXTILES 

—exhibited  in  America.  MUSIC:   Four  Medals  —  Symphonic  .  .  .  FABRICS  .  .  .  FLOOR  COV- 

Composition  .  .  .  Opera  or  Oper-  ERING  .  .  .  WOOD  CARVING  .  .  . 

INTERIOR       AND       EXTERIOR  etta  .  .  .  Distinguished  Service  to  HOME    AND     OFFICE     FURNI- 

DECORATION:     Four   Medals—  Music  .  .  .  Popular  Song.  TURE    .    .   .     GARDEN     FURNI- 

Decorating      and      Furnishing      a  TURE     .  .  .     COLOR     PHOTOG- 

single   room   .   .   .   Decorating   and  LITERATURE:      Three     Medals—  RAPHY      .      .     .      BLACK      AND 

Furnishing  a  public  room  .  .  .  Dec-  The  Best  Book  on  some  phase  of  WHITE    PHOTOGRAPHY    .    .    .1 

oration  large  private  residence  .  .  .  art,  music,  or  design  .  .  .  The  Best  PLASTICS. 

To  quote  CHARLES  MESSER  STOW  again,  "there  never  has  been  a  time  in  this  nation's  history  when  there  was  so  general  a 
stirring  of  the  art  impulse  in  the  people  as  there  is  now.  And  that  stirring  is  not  confined  to  a  section,  a  state  or  a  district.  It  is 
universal.  Neither  is  it  limited  to  one  form  of  art."  Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  do  your  part  and  enjoy  the  prestige  and 
pleasure  this  society  will  give  you. 

The  International  Society  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  Inc.,  __  „  , 

114  East  16th  Street,  Date  *ou  W1^  benefit  personally  and  contribute  to  the  cultural 

New  York,  N.  Y.  ^          development  of  your  community  and  state  by  becoming  a 

Gentlemen:  ,           member    of   THE    INTERNATIONAL    SOCIETY   OF    ARTS    & 

I  am  interested  in  the  I.S.A.D.  Please  send  me  full  details  of  I 

your  special  offer  and  a  prospectus  of  the  Society.     This  will  not  i           DECORATION. 

obligate  me  in  any  way.  I 

"  |  Mail  the  coupon  at  left,  today,  and  you  will  receive  free  of 

Address   charge  by  return  mail  complete  details  concerning  the  aims 

City  and  State   and  kenefits  0f  this  Society  together  with  a  sponsored  mem- 

My  artistic  interest  is:  ,  bership  blank. 
AD  3  I 
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(Continued  from  page  21) 

Bpecifu     type    based    primarily 

,,ii  Ii. ili. in  Renaissance  tradi- 
tion had  to  be  used  whether 
one  could  see  il  or  not.  The 
fact  that  the  Italian  masters 
might  conceivabl)  have  been 
bright  enough  to  answer  new 
problems  with  a  Irish  point  of 
iev  was  never  considered,  ap- 
parently. The  book  was  writ- 
en  and  that  was  the  law.  \s 
i  result,  buildings  such  as  one 
Yiews  down  the  Avenue  are 
like  one's  old  relatives.  Thev 
are  beloved  for  their  age,  their 
sound,  substantial  virtues  and 
one  does  not  compare  them  to 
the  flappers  on  the  street. 

Washington  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  view  of  a 
dome  or  a  line  of  columns. 
There  is  an  increasing  pcoc  of 
the  latter  though,  to  be  sure. 
the  domes  rising  in  friendly 
silhouette  to  the  sk\  are  ex- 
tremely pleasant  They  are 
frank,  solid  and  positive  and 
framed  by  the  green  sweeps 
down  the  avenue,  are  reall)  at- 

ti  at  t  i\  i  Main  Street  has.  of 
(ouise.  demanded  its  way. 
There  are  the  usual  stores,  old 
hotels,  parked  cars  and  si^ns. 
Where  the  stately  and  quiet 
streets  of  the  city  drone  on, 
this  Main  Streei  bristles  with 
activity,  parades  and  the  torn 
lorn  of  automobile  horns, 
traflic  and  the  beat  of  a  large 
( it\  going  its  way. 

Nothing  could  be  more 
really  Bostonese  than  Com- 
monwealth Avenue.  The  dig- 
nit)  of  a  wide  parked  street, 
along  which  once  lived  the 
cream  of  the  city,  is  still  in 
evidence.  Tradition  and  con- 
servatism are  important,  for 
Boston  with  all  of  its  vigor 
and  business  activity  is  si  ill 
Boston,  \ei\  select  and  very 
cautious.  Curiously  enough, 
the  very  staccato  of  flues  show- 
ing against  the  sk\  is  emble- 
matic of  fireplaces  and  indi- 
vidualities, as  though  the 
possessor  of  each  of  these  black 
spots  was  an  independent 
being  who  knew  his  place  and 
asked  von  to  remember  it. 

The  buildings  show  little  of 
the  modern  note.  They  were 
built  on  hallowed  ground  in 
the  same  tradition  that  created 
the  original  Fifth  Avenue,  with 
much  decoration  of  undis- 
tinguished Renaissance  deriva- 
tion. They  are  toned  now  to 
the  mellowness  that  bespeaks 
a  certain  age— the  pleasant 
spinster,  if  you  please.  It  is 
Main  Street  again,  of  another 
phase,  with  spacious  streets, 
trees  and  gardens,  for  Boston 


likes    privat  J    and    dislikes   sud- 

tlen  change.  It  is.  however, 
truly   representative  of  a  city 

that  means  so  much  to  the 
cultural  stal>ilit\  of  the  coun- 
try, It  would  be  highly  incon- 
gruous to  see  some  startling 
mass  shooting  its  head  over  its 
neighbors  and  it  would  be  bad 
business— the  best  test— for  Bos- 
ton would  resent  it  and  the 
result  would  be  unhappy  for 
the  rash  builder. 

One  is  often  puzzled  in  San 
Francisco,  to  understand  just 
how  so  many  of  its  streets  and 
buildings  developed  and  from 
whence  the  influence  came 
that  brought  about  its  actual 
( harai  tcr. 

We  know  full  well  of  Cali- 
loi  nia's  old  tradition  -of  Span- 
ish missions,  the  sprinkling  of 
1  1  tin  h  and  the  great  rush  of 
immigrants  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Most 
of  these  people  were  naturally 

from  the  East  <>i  Middle  West 
and  ii  is  reasonable  to  find  that 
once  important  buildings  were 
undertaken,  they  should  be  as 
dose  to  home  atmosphere  as 
possible.  Jnst  as  the  British 
build  Vi<  toi  ian  English  in  ( lal 
i  una.  so  the  flavor  of  old  set- 
tings became  normal  on  the 
shores  ol  the  Pat  i f u  .  Strangely 
enough  too.  the  Renaissance 
tradition   is  so  powerfully   en- 

iiciu  lied  in  San  Flam  ISCO  that 
there    is    little    effort    made    to 

dislodge   it.     Market    Street    is 

pleasant  in  its  wa\.  lor  there 
is  an  aii  <>l  substantiality  about 
it.  not   niiessaiiU    beautiful  or 


J4cm£  uou  &een  tkl4 
MODERN   (Roam? 


exi  iting.     St.     Fram  is     I  lot 
dominates  its  Square— just  olci 
enough  to  be  comfortable  and 

hi  owned  by  the  sun  and  the 
fog  that  rolls  in  at  night  from 
the  ocean. 

The  joy  ot  Market  Streei  is 
a  sort  ol  tarefree  swing  that  it 
has— main  flower  vendors,  not 
too  mui  h  bustle,  and  beyond, 
the  streets  that  run  steeply  up 
and  down  the  hills  of  San 
Francisco.  The  city  planner 
here  was  very  much  asleep  or 
perhaps  ignored  when  the 
town  grew  up,  for  the  most 
magnificent  site  imaginable 
was  ruled  over  according  to  the 
plans  of  a  prairie  village.  It  is 
almost  too  late  now  to  capi- 
talize the  location,  even  though 
far-seeing  citizens,  after  the 
great  fire  and  earthquake  of 
1907.  wanted  to  replan  before 
starting  again.  Main  Street, 
however,  as  usual,  went  its 
way— the  individual  did  what 
he  chose.  Business  marched 
on  with  old  (not  so  very  old) 
traditions,  and  Market  Street 
remains  comfortable  and  pros 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Have  you  seen  this  room  ?  It's  a  corner  of  the 

living  room  in  "House  of  the  Modern  Age"  * 
at  Park  and  39th—  presented  by  Modernage 
as  the  last  word  in  good  modern  design. 
The  furnishings  of  these  rooms  have  been 
acclaimed  by  the  decorative  editors,  and 
many  individuals  have  asked  us  to  dupli- 
cate them  for  their  homes.  You  can  have 
the  furniture  as  shown,  or  modified  to  suit 
your  needs.  Let  our  decorators  help  you 
assemble  your  home  just  as  they  assem- 
bled "House  of  the  Modern   Age". 

'Product  of  Xational  Houses,   Inc.,    Wm.    Van  Alen,  Architect 


MME.    MAJESKA 
Consultant  Decorator 
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SEVEN  foremost  decorators  have  vied  with  one  another  in 
furnishing  the  large  rooms  in  Essex  House  resident  suites. 
Above  is  a  Chinese  Chippendale  living  room  by  Walter  M. 
Ballard.  Moderne  suites  were  created  by  W.  fe?  J.  Sloane.  If 
the  furnishings  oi  your  choice  are  not  available,  they  will  be 
duplicated  or  newly  created.  Each  Suite  has  complete  kitchen 
facilities  including  a  four-burner  gas  range.  Inspection  is  invited. 

ESSEX    HOUSE 

and  Casino-on-the-Park 

The  Modern  and  Luxurious  Hotel  Facing  Central  Par\ 

Oscar    Wintrab,    Managing    Director 

60   CENTRAL   PARK   SOUTH         Telephone   Circle   7-0300         NEW    YORK 


kLU^H  OMjb  ^&hut 


By  Night .  . .  refreshing 
and  tranquil  sleep  in- 
duced by  the  cool  quiet 
of  the  Park.  By  Day. . . 
exceptional  conveni- 
ence to  shopping,  busi- 
ness and  theatre  dis- 
tricts. At  All  Times  .  .  . 
excellence    of    service. 

Suites  of  1  to  5  rooms,  each 
with  large  serving  pantry;  by 
theday,week,  month  or  longer. 

The  NETHERLAND 
CAFE-BAR  •  Air-Cooled 

THE 

SHERRY 
NETHERLAND 

Facing  the  Park 
Fifth  Ave.  at  59th  •  New  York 


REAL  ESTATE 


Funded  Property,  a  way 
and  beyond 

A  man  of  means  who  has 
decided  to  buy  a  suburban 
estate,  can  fund  his  property. 

Assuming  that  his  heart  is 
set  upon  a  certain  stately  house 
standing  among  the  hills, 
which  can  be  bought  for 
$100,000  cash,  he  may  hesitate 
to  buy  because  of  upkeep. 
This  upkeep  can  be  covered 
during  and  beyond  his  life  by 
the  purchase  of  annuities. 

Let  him  determine  the  year- 
ly expense  of  gardeners,  of  re- 
pairs, of  fuel  for  house,  garage 
and  greenhouses  and  add  these 
to  his  taxes,  which  are  known, 
and  this  sum  is  the  yearly 
amount  needed  to  fund  his 
property.  Annuities  distrib- 
uted in  several  of  the  better 
American    life    insurance   com- 


to  cover  "up  keep9'  durii 
your  Lifetime. 

panies  to  yield  a  sum  required 
to  fund  his  property  might  cost 
as  much  as  the  house. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  pres- 
ent bargain  prices  on  country 
estates  (the  chance  of  buying 
these  lovely  homes  is  growing 
less)  he  can  still  buy  the  house 
on  which  he  has  set  his  heart  at 
half  its  original  cost,  taking 
the  purchase  price  of  the 
house  and  the  cost  of  the  an- 
nuity combined. 

Thus,  as  he  walks  around  his 
estate  of  an  evening  smoking 
his  after  dinner  cigar,  he  will 
walk  in  possession  and  in 
peace.  His  home  is  his  this 
year,  next  year,  and  for  all  the 
years  of  his  life. 

E.  M.  C. 


A  COMPLETE 
FARM-ESTATE 


"Givyn  Careg  Farm" 

Three  hundred  acres  of  gently 
rolling  land  include  a  private  two- 
acre  lake,  tiled  swimming  pool 
with  bath-house,  tennis  court  and 
bowling  green. 

Near  the  Georgian  Colonial  resi- 
dence which  has  eight  master  bed- 
rooms, is  placed  a  lovely  formal 
Spanish  garden  surrounded  by  high 
walls. 

A  quarter-mile  private  drive 
leads  to  the  residence  and  the 
various  farm  buildings,  nearby. 
The  farm  portion  of  the  estate  is 
well  planned  and  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive vegetable  garden  as  well  as 
excellent  pasturage. 

Offered  at  a  distinct  sacrifice  to 
settle  an  estate.  Ask  your  own 
broker  for  #937,  inspect  in  color 
motion  pictures,  or  send  for  illus- 
trated leaflet. 

Whether  you  wish  to  buy  or 
sell,  discuss  your  problems  with 
one  of  our  consultants.  They 
are  familiar  with  country  and 
suburban  real  estate  in  any  price 
range  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
No  obligation. 

PREVIEWS,  INC. 

The   National  Real  Estate  Clearing  House 

342  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  MUrray  Hill  2-4560 
1518  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  Pennypacker  1400 
50    Congress   St.,    Boston  Capitol    4995 


Arts  &  Decoration 

COMPLETE 

REAL  ESTATE 

SERVICE 

No  matter  where  you  live  or 
are  planning  to  move— now- 
through  a  close  affiliation  with 
a  national  organization  of  real 
estate  experts,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  you. 

All  inquiries  will  be  kept 
confidential. 

Whether  your  problem  is  a 
pent-house,  an  apartment,  a, 
shooting-box,  a  seaside  cottage, 
a  large  estate,  or  a  town  house, 
we  will  be  pleased  to  help  and 
advise  you. 

This  service  is  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  readers  free 
of  charge. 

No  inquiries  answered  by 
telephone. 

Address:  Real  Estate  Depart- 
ment, 116  East  16th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Before  building:,  call  and  see  my 
books  of   plans   and    exteriors. 

r  "Six  Houses.  Dutch&CapeCod"  $1.00 
„  .  J  "Six  Early  American  Houses"  $1.00 
hooks     <.  ..Colonial    Houses"    $5.00 

I  "Stucco   Houses"    $10.00 

Five  to  thirty  rooms,  New  Eng- 
land, Georgian,  Tudor,  French 
styles. 

HENRY   T.   CHILD,   Architect 
16  East  41st  Street  New  York 
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you   visit 
or   live 
lew    York, 
if    you     are 
discriminating 
you  will  appre- 
ciate the  privacy, 
convenience,    dis- 
tinction and  charm  of 


Parlor  suites  with  serving 
pantry  and  electric   re- 
frigeration,   $10,    $12 
and   $15  .  .  .  Single 
rooms   $5,  $6   and 
$7.  .  .  Double, 
$8,  $9  and  $10. 
The   Barclay, 
111       East 
48th  Street, 
New  York. 


THE  BARCLAY  BAR 

offer?  a  refuge  from  the  ru?h 
of  modern  life.  .  .  .  Here  you 
will  find  peace  and  quiet  as 
well  a*  courteous  service  and 
your  choice  of  fine  liquor-. 


MAF\   s/  REl  1 

(Continued  from  page  4 

perous.  Where  Fifth  Avenue 
has    almost    daily     bursts    of 

building  and  experiments  with 
a  good  deal  of  courage.  San 
Francisco's  Main  Street  carries 
on  steadily  with  intensified 
conservatism. 

There  are  quaint  monu- 
ments to  the  city's  immortals 
—such  as  the  strange  column 
and  fountain  that  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  ot  Lotta 
Crabtree,   the  acti 

Holhwood  Boultxard  is  an 
eloquent  statement  of  sudden 
growth.  There  has  been  no  de- 
mand for  lines  of  great  office 
buildings.  >treets  are  broad, 
there  are  trees,  great  palms: 
—the  warm  background  of  the 
hills  rises  beyond  the  city  and 
to  the  west  is  the  blue  of  the 
Pacific  A  new  citv.  proud  of 
its  sun  and  its  location  has 
drawn  people  from  e\er\  cor- 
ner of  the  globe.  It  is  playful, 
necessarily,  for  the-  visitors 
come  to  sense  the  glamor  of 
1  lollywi »  k1    and    g  at    the 

movie  lolk.  and  where  the) 
live,  work  and  eat.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  conceive  of  an\- 
thing  beinj  atic  here:  the 

air  is  charged  with  movement 
ami  an  impression  of  youth. 
Los  Angeles'  main  street  tells 
its  own  stor)  again,  quite  sim- 
ply. One  finds  tower  build- 
ings, not  because  land  val 
squeezed  someone  up  into  the 
air  rather  than  along  the 
ground,  but  purel)  for  the  fun 
oi  it.  Here,  however,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  pla\ 
spirit,  the  blue  skv.  the  general 
tempo  smooths  out  ones  criti 
cisnis  and  there  is  little  objec- 
tion to  the  whimsies  that 
Holhwood  and  Los  Angeles 
indulge  in.  Main  Street  here  is 
business  of  another  order. 
There  is  the  business  of  enter- 
tainment, of  smart  clothes,  of 
strange  jewelr\.  ot  unusual 
restaurants.  There  is  none  of 
the  sophistication  of  Boston, 
the  dignified  wealth  ot  Fifth 
Avenue  or  the  conservative 
Renaissance  ot  San   Francisco. 

In  New  Orleans,  one  finds 
quite  another  situation.  An 
old  city,  rich  in  its  memories 
of  French  lore,  is  tropical  and 
old-fashioned  in  the  best  in- 
terpretation of  the  term.  Span- 
ish influences  as  to  patios, 
courtyards  filled  with  lush 
green,  lacy  balconies  that  are 
an  evolution  of  Spanish  form 
interpreted  through  the  taste 
of  the  original  French  settlers, 
mark  its  thoroughtares. 

Royal  Street  has  the  inti- 
mate scale  ot  the  older  streets 


of  Southern  Europe,  where 
shade  and  comfort  were  impor- 
tant. Business  here  has  been 
modest  in  its  move,  and  the 
atmosphere  ot  the  old  town 
persists.  The  spirit  is  real  for 
the  old  architecture  is  inher- 
ently that  of  its  original  epoch 
and  makes  little  pretense  of 
being  anything  else.  There  is 
no  particular  grandeur  either, 
nor  is  there  any  demand  for 
quick-fire  change  to  the  latest 
si\\e.  Here,  on  this  Main 
Street,  the  visitor  will  dream 
of  old  New  Orleans,  of  gumbo, 
flowers,  of  exquisite  food 
prepared  in  the  finest  French 
traditions. 


VICTORIAN-WITH  A 
DIFFERENi  I 

Continued  from  page  I 

a    modern    adaptation    of    the 
Spanish  bold  beading. 

Portraits    on    either    side   of 

the  large  mirror  are  by  Sa^ 
(?)  about  1917.  The  wash 
prints  are  from  London.  17 
The  wall  paper  panel  over  the 
sofa  is  dated  about  1$20  and 
centers  the  color  tones  of  the 
room,  pastel  blues,  pinks,  and 
beige.  All  upholster)  is  in  the 
light  tones,  onh  the  carjKt 
being  a  deep  sage  green.  Lamp 
shades  are  beige,  or  off-white. 

In  the  dining  room  Miss 
W'inslow's  old  family  Victorian 
chairs  reappear  around  a  beau- 
tiful Duncan  Ph\fe  mahogam 
table.  Green  walls  and  deep 
mulberry  carpet  are  continued 
in  color  by  the  mulberry, 
white,  and  green  chintz  at  the 
window.  The  urn  and  column 
design  in  the  pattern  of  the 
curtains  is  repeated  in  the  mir- 
rored side  lights,  sideboard 
and  cabinet  are  adaptations  of 
Beidemier  in  fruit  wood. 

Mis>  Winslow's  sitting  room 
connects  bv  passage  with  her 
bedroom  and  this  section  of 
the  apartment  is  shut  off  from 
the  fover.  living  room,  dining 
room  group  at  the  front. 
Colors  here  too  are  in  pastel 
tones,  with  walls  a  dusty  pink, 
carpet  light  grey,  and  curtains 
with  a  yellow  plume  design  on 
a  grey  background.  On  the 
Duncan  Phyfe  table  the  lamp 
is  a  fine  old  Bristol  column. 
The  screen  is  made  of  old  wall 
paper.  Cupid  and  Psyche 
motif.  If  all  this  seems  a  long 
way  from  the  big  white  house 
in  Buffalo,  as  quiet  as  the  iron 
fountain  in  the  front  vard.  yet 
Miss  Winslow  has  held  on  to 
enough  of  this  past  to  keep 
memory  green,  but  not  to  hin- 
der her  more  strenuous  city 
life  todav. 


SUN    PARLOR 

YACHT,    TERRACE 

AND    GARDEN 

FURNITURE 

Some  of  our  installations:  The  Breakers 
of  Palm  Beach,  Whitehall,  Seminole 
Club,  Miami  Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  island  Club  and  most  promi- 
nent homes  and  clubs  in  America. 
Illustrated    Catalog 

Crand  Central  Wicker  Shop,   Inc. 
217   East  42nd  St..   New  York 


rWO-I\-0\E  .  .  .  MODEBN 
BRIDGE  HIM   III    .  .  . 

For  those  ah*  appreciate  beaut}  and 
utility  combined,  we  offer  the  bridge  din- 
ette. Thii  si  endidly  constructed  and 
useful  Ave  piece  set  is  exclusive  with 
NEW  MODE  from  point  of  design.  Avail- 
able in  natural  Maple.  Walnut.  Mahogany 
•r   color. 

Consult    your    decorator 

NEW  MODE 
FIRMTLRE  COMPWV 

342  East  38th  Street.  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

MODERN  FURNITURE 


SAY,  DAD, 


when  you  pick 
a  *"Prep''  School  for  your  boy, 
choose  one  that  offers  box  spring 
beds! 

Our  famous  DORM  ABED  provide*  nurimmn 
rest,  and  has  been  pr.iised  by  headmaster*  of 
more  than  forty  of  the  country's  outstanding 
schools    and    colleges. 

ITe'H  gladly  tend  you  a  folder  describing 
the  Ourmtibed.  embodying  tilso  a  feu:  of 
the  fine  ron.menli  that  hnre  been  made 
nhout     it. 

Write     todav .' 
CHICAGO      FACTORY.      4  10       U".       HI  RON 


WELLS     A 

&CO.,INC.y 


77  NO. WASHINGTON  ST-IOSTON 
383  MADISON  AVf.NIW  YORK 
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INCREASED    DEMAND 

I'nglish   Antiques   we   import   and   our   own    un- 
tiled reproductions  {made  in  England  by  English  crafts- 

tve  prompted  us  to  arrange  for  much  larger  ship- 
ments this  autumn.  Particular  decorators  are  thus  assured 
a  never-failing  collection,  constantly  replenished.  Equally 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  full  discount  decorators  enjoy 
here   can  '  red   only   by   a   wholesale   house   like   ours. 

• 

from     tpf       ■-  tources,    as, 

tvhtis  the    public    to    our    showrooms,    orders 

We    deal    in    antiques    and    hand-made    reproductions    and 

jAuvt  S.J/or/asi,  Jkl 

Importers  of  Fine   English  Furniture 
204  FAST  4TTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Boston 
Mr.    Joseph   J.   Carbone 
140   Charles    Street 


Chicago 
Mr.    Warp    H.    Jackson 
100  E.  Chicago  Avenue 


THE 
KAMIN 
BOOK- 
SHOP 


Booksellers  and   Publishers 
Specializes  in 


BOOKS 

on  Art  in  all  languages  •  on 
the  Dance  and  the  Theatre  • 
Limited     and      First      Editions 

THE  BARBIZON 

PLAZA  HOTEL 

1423    Sixth    Avenue 

at  58th  Street 

We  solicit  your  correspondence 


RAPHAEL 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

first  floor  of  the  palace. 

At  present  the  city's  greatest 
claim  to  fame,  far  outshining 
in  importance  even  the  won- 
derful palace,  is  its  proud 
status  as  the  birthplace  of 
Raphael.  It  was  in  1483,  the 
year  after  Federigo's  death, 
that  Raphael  Sanzio,  or  Santi, 
was  born  in  an  unpretentious 
brick  building  in  what  is  now 
the  Contrada  Raffaello.  His 
father,  Giovanni  Santi,  was 
himself  a  painter  of  some  im- 
portance. The  house,  which 
remained  Raphael's  home 
until,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  quitted  Urbino  to  study  in 
Perugia,  still  stands,  a  modest 
museum  doing  honor  to  a 
master  painter  of  the  world. 
To  the  sweet  perfections  which 
he  gleaned  from  Perugino, 
Raphael  added  the  assurance 
and  vitality  which  he  learned 
from  the  Florentines  and  the 
deft  individuality  which  he 
learned  from  that  greatest  of 
all  teachers,  experience.  But 
there  is  no  explaining  the  man. 
He  simply  happened. 

Because  of  Urbino's  static  or 
declining  population  the  city 
has  retained  its  precipitous 
canyonlike  streets  that  often 
dart  under  archways  or  become 
without  shame  mere  stairways. 
The  characteristics  of  a  medie- 
val city  have  been  richly  pre- 
served. The  houses,  old  and 
stained  by  time,  suffice,  even  in 
their  discomfort,  for  the  popu- 
lation of  a  less  illustrious, 
latter-day  Urbino.  Above  them 
towers  the  turreted  palace  of 
the  dukes,  its  roots  in  the  re- 
ceding hillside  a  hundred  feet 
below.  By  following  the  en- 
circling road  which  was  built 
on  the  ancient  ramparts,  we 
were  rewarded  with  an  outlook 
of  rare  magnificence,  one 
which  time  can  never  efface. 
The  view  which  the  Monte- 
feltri  knew  remains  untar- 
nished by  time.  Their  glory 
has  faded,  but  this  prospect, 
from  a  sheer  elevation  of  a 
thousand  feet  above  a  rich 
valley  carpeted  with  grain  and 
vine,  toward  uncounted  hills 
and  soaring  mountains  em- 
purpled by  distance  and  haze 
—one  of  the  finest  prospects  in 
all  Italy— is  quite  as  sure  a 
heritage  for  the  humblest  toil- 
er as  for  prince  or  prelate. 

—From  "Hilltop  Cities  of 
Italy,"  by  Robert  Medill  Mc- 
Bride,  Courtesy  Robert  M. 
McBride  &  Co. 


CALIFORNIA 
HACIENDA 

(Continued  from  page  25)\ 

of   course,    and    hedged    about 
\uili  a  loosely  bricked  well,  or  I 
arriate,    a    landscaping    detail 
typical    of    early    days.     It    is 
filled     with     earth     in     which- 
bloom  plants  of  varied  colors. 
Among  these  plants  are  a  few 
stones  which,  when  lifted,  are 
seen     to     be     concealing     the 
switches     which     govern     the 
lighting  fixtures.    The  lighting 
is    most    original.     From    the 
branches  of  the  olive  tree  hang 
several  wren  houses  in  the  base 
of  which  are  small  flood  lights. 
So     they    are    really    lanterns 
though  wrens  may  live  in  them 
if  they  so  desire.    Some  of  the 
flower  pots  hanging  from  iron 
brackets  set  in   the  walls  are 
also     provided     with     hollow 
bases    in    which    flood    lights 
have  been  concealed.    By  day 
these      are      apparently      bird 
houses  and  flower  pots,  but  at 
night   they  give  a  fairy,   indi- 
rect, mysterious  lighting  effeel 
unusual  and  mysterious.    From  j 
the    roof    arises    another    bird  ! 
house,  on  top  of  a  pole,  but  at 
night,  at  the  turn  of  a  switch,  | 
it  floods  the  patio  with  moon- 
light,   for    the    bulbs    within  j 
have  been  tuned  to  the  moon's: 
spectrum.      Not     a     theatrical 
blue,    green   or   purple   bit  of 
vulgarity  but  a  naturally  simu- 
lated    light.      These     various 
lighting  effects  are   controlled 
from     several     switches     con- 
cealed on  different  sides  of  the 
patio,      and      so      are      easily 
changed. 

The  planting  of  the  patio 
is  interesting.  Large-leaved  I 
vines,  an  orange  tree  in  a  I 
glazed  jar  with  base  knocked I 
out  to  allow  fullest  future! 
growth,  vivid  flowers  such  as  I 
the  new  yellow  geraniums,  bal- 
cony blue  petunias  trailing 
from  wall  pots,  large  spiked 
delphiniums,  double  nastur- 
tiums, zinnias  and  many  other 
brilliant  things  are  for  the 
most  part  in  glazed  pots,  or 
else  in  the  natural  sun-baked 
kind,  set  in  rows,  at  the  foot 
of  pillars,  in  jolly  little  groups 
and  around  the  rim  of  the 
arriate  or  bricked  tree  well. 
The  advantage  of  using  plants 
in  pots  is  obvious,  for  continu- 
ous color  is  thus  assured.  If 
one  plant  feels  like  having  its 
annual  nap,  it  is  replaced  by 
one  that  is  just  waking  up.  So 
there  are  always  wide-awake 
plants  at  the  peak  of  blooming 
power.  Over  the  office  door  is 
an  arbor  or  Rameda,  thatched 
with  tide. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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K  cordiall)    invite  you  to  inspect  our  ne\\l\ 
created  "suites  of  beauty." 

No  two  are  alike  .  .  .  each  is  an  exclusive  and 
individual  home,  conceived  by  the  world's  foremost 
decorators  and  appointed  with  the  thoughtfulness 
and  refinement  which  distinguishes  a  truly  fine 
home. 

Two  to  six  rooms  .  .  .  some  with  terrace  and 
butler's  pantry  .  .  .  available  at  surprisingly  modest 
rentals  by  the  year  or  shorter  periods  if  you  desire. 

Transient  rates:  Large,  attractive  outside  rooms 
Single  from  $5,  Double  from  $7,  Suites  $10 

Ownership  Management 
J.  C.  Thome  and  J.  J.  Atkinson 

HOTEL 


PARK      AVENUE 

51st  t©  5  2nd   Streets 
N    E    W        YORK 
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Rimhel . . .  genius  of  contemporary 
decoration    has  finished  several 
Dievve  Suites   that  deserve  your 
immediate  attention. 

EARLY  INSPECTION   INVITED ...  EARLY   RESERVATION   IMPERATIVE 


hotelO, 


AqWul 


\ 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  BIbI  STREET 
M  tkt  (Pank  — ^  NEW  YORK 


EDWARD    H.     CRANDALL 


PRESIDENT 


/ 


SummQttlme  in  (Zkicaqo... 

Overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  the  great  inland  ocean  — 
away  from  disturbing  street  noises— The  Stevens  offers 
you  Chicago's  finest  hotel  location  — in  the  very  center 
of  things  — on  famous  Michigan  Boulevard. 

We're  old-fashioned  at  The  Stevens,  that  is,  when  it 
comes  to  cheerful  hospitality  —  but  new  in  spirit.  A 
friendly  staff  of  employees  interested  in  your  comfort 
will  make  you  enjoy  every  minute  of  your  visit. 

You'll  be  amazed  at  the  many  distinctive  Stevens  features 
at  rates  as  low  as  two-fifty  for  one— four  dollars  for  two. 

Overnight  parking,  50c 
—  garage  with  pickup 
and    delivery,    75  c. 


CALIFORNIA  HACIENDA 

(Cojitinued  from  page  52) 

Attention  must  be  called  to 
a  large  window,  so  spacious  as 
to  include  practically  the  en- 
tire room  wall.  This  makes 
the  rooms  within  almost  liter- 
ally one  with  the  outside 
patio.  The  walls  facing  the 
patio  are  glassed  as  structurally 
as  is  possible.  This  makes  the 
patio  virtually  the  central 
room  of  the  house;  and  as  one 
sits  in  any  of  the  rooms,  one 
feels  united  with  the  sun- 
steeped  outside  world. 

In  the  corner  nearest  the  kit- 
chen is  an  old  ranch  bell  or 
"mess"  bell  brought  from  a 
ranch  where  a  long  line  of  Mr. 
May's  ancestors  made  history. 

As  one  enters  the  patio,  the 
kitchen  is  found  on  the  right, 
finished  in  mustard  yellow, 
even  the  modern  electric  re- 
frigerator being  refinished  in 
this  tone.  Door  and  cupboard 
panels  have  been  painted  in  a 
flower  design  borrowed  from 
an  old  Monastery  parchment. 
El  Cuarto  De  Les  Nines  is  fin- 
ished in  a  light  corn  color 
with  brown  dado.  The  dining 
room,  El  Comedor,  is  finished 
in  a  natural  knotty  pine.  The 
candles  in  the  hand  wrought 
fixtures  are  hand-dipped,  the 
pottery  Mexican.  Hand-woven 
linen  is  on  the  table  and  at 
the  windows.  Floors  are  of  tile, 
except  in  the  bedrooms,  where 
wood  is  used. 

The  living  room,  la  salla,  is 
barely  separated  from  the  pa- 
tio, as  far  as  feeling  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  patio  side  is 
practically  one  large  window, 
ten  feet  in  width  by  six  feet  in 
height.  The  door,  as  close  to 
the  window  as  structural  need 
allows,  is  of  the  same  sized 
panes  of  glass,  (two  feet  by  one 
and  a  half  in  height).  On  the 
upper  inside  of  this  window 
are  two  glass  shelves  which 
hold  decorative  cactus  and  aloe 
plants  in  Mexican  glass  pots 
and  jars,  through  which  the 
sun  shines  with  a  Cathedral- 
glass  richness.  These  shelves 
do  not  run  entirely  across  the 
window  but  only  across  the  up- 
per corners,  and  are  of  differ- 
ent lengths.  The  glow  of  gar- 
den color  mingling  with  the 
colors  of  the  jars  and  vases  is 
decorative  in  the  extreme.  To 
add  to  the  beauty  of  this  room, 
is  one  of  Mr.  May's  peculiarly 
fine,  well  designed  and  hand- 
finished  fireplaces,  h  and- 
smoothed  and  molded  into  the 
wall,  it  seems  an  essential  part 
of  the  room.  The  ceiling  is 
whitewashed,  according  to 
precedent,  crude  farm-house 
furniture  is  in  keeping. 
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TOP     OF     THE 
P  O  C  O  N  O  S 


•  Near  enough  to  commute  weekends  ($4.40 
by  train,  3  J  hours  by  car) — far  enough  to 
provide  a  complete  change,  perfect  summer 
climate,  healthful  1800-ft.  altitude.  Complete 
service  and  comfort  without  stuffy  formality. 
Tip-top  golf  course — private  lake — miles  of 
wooded  trails  and  bridle  paths — superior 
clientele.  Few  "extras",  none  costly.  Full  en- 
tertainment program,  dancing,  concerts. 
Herman    V.    Yeager,    General    Manager. 
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P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

P0C0N0  MANOR,  PENNSYLVANIA 
N.    Y.    Office:    300    Madison    Ave.    VAn.    3-7200 


KNITTING     YARNS 

WHOLESALE    PRICES 

WRITE     FOR     FREE     COLOR     CHART 

MAIL    ORDERS    FILLED 

PICKWICK  YARNS,  Dept.M. 

P.O.    Box    808  STAMFORD.    CONN. 
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INTERIOR     DECORATION 

New  method — taught  in  shortest  time 
consistent  with  thoroughness.  Your 
inspection  invited.  Our  studios  are 
open  from  9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  Satur- 
days   until   5. 

Telephone    Col.    5-2077 

TRAPHAGEN  SCHOOL 

BROADWAY      (52d     ST.),      NEW     YORK 

tigate      Before      Registering      Elsewhere 


B  Our  creations  are  made  at  our  factory  and 
are  the  products  of  constructive  skill  and 
distinctive    design. 

g  This  assures  them  strength  as  well  as 
beauty. 

■j  We  can  make  your  idea  about  a  piece  of 
craft   furniture   a   reality. 

|  And   we  can    do   it   within   your   budget. 

Come  in  to  see  our  models. 
HOME  CRAFT  STUDIOS 

140    East   32nd   St..  New   York   City 

Telephone   Ca   5-S005. 
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MRS.  PORTER'S  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  jxige  35) 
Isee  from  the  dining  porch  it- 
self. You  will  notice  the  per- 
gola at  the  rear,  the  terrace 
'gate  at  the  east.  And  on  the 
low  wall  the  potted  plants 
which  cast  their  shadow  on  the 
floor  of  the  dining  table  view. 

The  view  of  the  house  itself 
is  taken  from  the  large  court 
yard.  The  white-painted  bricks, 
the  shingled  roofs,  the  wooden 
beams  and  the  flagstones  of  the 
terrace  itself  complement  one 
another  to  an  extraordinarily 
happy  degree.  You  recognize 
the  little  porch  inside  of  which 
the  other  photographs  were 
taken.  And,  of  course,  you  can 
place  the  photograph  of  the 
pergola  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  terrace  from  the  house. 

This  house  too  is  L-shaped. 
with  the  exception  of  a  large 
living  room  on  one  side  of  a 
similar  but  bigger  terrace.  The 
present  living  room  is  a  li- 
brary; the  wing  which  contains 
Mrs.  Porter's  bedroom  is  com- 
pletely given  over  to  kitchen, 
pantry  and  servants'  quarters. 
The  dining  room  of  the  big 
house  corresponds  roughly  to 
the  area  taken,  in  the  smaller 
house,  by  the  porch,  kitchen 
and  hall. 

Of  course,  the  significant  ol 
this  house  in  Harrison,  N.  Y. 
is  that  it  conclusively  proves 
that  good,  open  planning  need 
never  be  restricted  to  tropical 
climates  like  those  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida. 


PORCHES 

(Con tinned  from  page  16) 
picturesque  ornamentation  that 
has     appeared     in     American 
architecture. 

To  porches  proper  might  be 
added  many  quaint  and  in- 
genious variations.  There  is 
the  wing-pavilion,  the  porch 
recessed  between  two  wings. 
The  colonnaded  passage-wa) 
connecting  out  buildings,  as  at 
Mount  Vernon,  is  one  form. 
Still  another  type  is  the  two- 
storied  portico,  an  example  of 
which  may  be  found  at  Shirley. 
One  of  the  most  unique,  and 
perhaps  one  that  just  makes 
the  classification,  is  the  dog- 
trot—the  open  space  through 
Southern  hunting  lodges.  In 
the  Grand  Era  there  was  the 
porte-cochere. 

While  the  South  w;is  the  first 
to  make  use  of  the  porch,  it 
was  also  the  first  to  abandon 
it.  In  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and 
Georgetown  there  are  instances 
where  verandas  were  closed  in. 

At  one  time  the  porch  had 
a  social  significance— it  was 
the  mark  of  standing  in  the 
community.  The  larger  the 
porch,  the  more  important  the 
owner  of  the  house.  Just  as 
seven  chimneys  on  a  Southern 
house  entitled  the  owner  to  be 
addressed  as  Colonel,  so  a  great 
porch  might  signify  a  judge. 
In  a  very  definite  sense,  they 
were  adjuncts  to  conspicuous 
leisure.  In  the  matter  of 
standing,  use  was  not  essential. 

Today  there  are  other 
marks  of  social  standing.  An 
expensive  foreign  car  gives  in- 
finitely higher  rating  than 
any  porch.  When  the  porch 
ceased  to  serve  a  utilitarian 
purpose— when  it  ceased  to 
carry  a  presumption  of  wealth, 
then  we  became  conscious  of 
its  defects. 

Smart  houses  have  snug- 
fitting  porches.  They  are  flush 
with  the  lawn  and  flagged— 
they  are  covered  terraces.  The 
modern  porch  is  a  structural 
transition,  the  hyphen  between 
garden  and  house. 


HELLEBORE 

An    Intriguing  Pattern    from    the  new   Showing    of 

BIRGE  BORDERED  WALL  PAPERS 

LEAVES  from  the  blooming  Hellebore, 
popularly  known  as  the  Christmas  Rose, 
were  the  inspiration  for  this  intriguing  wall 
paper  design  rendered  in  the  very  modern 
manner. 

Five  color  combinations  are  available:  a 
dark  cocoa  ground  with  pattern  in  varying 
shades  of  light  cream — deep  burgundy  brown 
with  shades  of  soft  blue  grays — Wedgewood 
blue  with  shades  of  brownish  grays — soft 
peach  with  harmonizing  shades  of  light  gray, 
and  ivory  brown  with  complementary  colors 
of  soft  brown  ranging  to  light  cream  high- 
lights. 

This  is  one  of  the  exclusive  Birge  Bordered 
Wall  Papers — providing  with  each  pattern  a 
border  designed  and  printed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  side  wall — thus  assuring  an  exact  match 
in  color  and  pattern — and  adding  the  last  fine 
touch  of  artistic  perfection  to  rooms  with 
Birge  Wall  Papers. 

Your  Decorator  can  assist  you  in  making 
selections. 

M.  H.  BIRGE  &  SONS  COMPANY 

390  Niagara  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES. 


CHICAGO 

360    N.    Michigan    Ave. 


NEW    YORK 
22    East    40th    St. 


apje/u 
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Kuuhel . . .  (Junius  of  contemporary 
decoration,    has  finished  several 
TPierre  Suites  that  deserve  your 
'-*H^         immediate  attention. 

EARLY  INSPECTION  INVITED ...  EARLY   RESERVATION   IMPERATIVE 


hotelO 


a&Vul 
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FIFTH  iVENUE  AT  BIbI  STREET 

At  the  (Pank  —-  !*EU  YORK 


EDWARD    H.     CRANDALL 


PRESIDENT 


/ 


Summeitime  In  @kicago... 

Overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  the  great  inland  ocean  — 
away  from  disturbing  street  noises— The  Stevens  offers 
you  Chicago's  finest  hotel  location  — in  the  very  center 
of  things  — on  famous  Michigan  Boulevard. 

We're  old-fashioned  at  The  Stevens,  that  is,  when  it 
comes  to  cheerful  hospitality  —  but  new  in  spirit.  A 
friendly  staff  of  employees  interested  in  your  comfort 
will  make  you  enjoy  every  minute  of  your  visit. 

You'll  be  amazed  atthemanydistinctive  Stevens  features 
at  rates  as  low  as  two-fifty  for  one— four  dollars  for  two. 

Overnight  parking,  50c 

—  garage   with   pickup 

*/>.  and    delive ry,    75 c. 


THE    STEVENS 

CHICAGO 

WORLD'S         LARGEST        HOTEL 


CALIFORNIA  HACIENDA 

(Continued  ]rom  page  52) 

Attention  must  be  called  to 
a  large  window,  so  spacious  as 
to  include  practically  the  en- 
tire room  wall.  This  makes 
the  rooms  within  almost  liter- 
ally one  with  the  outside 
patio.  The  walls  facing  the 
patio  are  glassed  as  structurally 
as  is  possible.  This  makes  the 
patio  virtually  the  central 
room  of  the  house;  and  as  one 
sits  in  any  of  the  rooms,  one 
feels  united  with  the  sun- 
steeped  outside  world. 

In  the  corner  nearest  the  kit- 
chen is  an  old  ranch  bell  or 
"mess"  bell  brought  from  a 
ranch  where  a  long  line  of  Mr. 
May's  ancestors  made  history. 

As  one  enters  the  patio,  the 
kitchen  is  found  on  the  right, 
finished  in  mustard  yellow, 
even  the  modern  electric  re- 
frigerator being  refinished  in 
this  tone.  Door  and  cupboard 
panels  have  been  painted  in  a 
flower  design  borrowed  from 
an  old  Monastery  parchment. 
El  Cuarto  De  Les  Nines  is  fin- 
ished in  a  light  corn  color 
with  brown  dado.  The  dining 
room,  El  Comedor,  is  finished 
in  a  natural  knotty  pine  The 
candles  in  the  hand  wrought 
fixtures  are  hand-dipped,  the 
pottery  Mexican.  Hand-woven 
linen  is  on  the  table  and  at 
the  windows.  Floors  are  of  tile, 
except  in  the  bedrooms,  where 
wood  is  used. 

The  living  room,  la  salla,  is 
barely  separated  from  the  pa- 
tio, as  far  as  feeling  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  patio  side  is 
practically  one  large  window, 
ten  feet  in  width  by  six  feet  in 
height.  The  door,  as  close  to 
the  window  as  structural  need 
allows,  is  of  the  same  sized 
panes  of  glass,  (two  feet  by  one 
and  a  half  in  height).  On  the 
upper  inside  of  this  window 
are  two  glass  shelves  which 
hold  decorative  cactus  and  aloe 
plants  in  Mexican  glass  pots 
and  jars,  through  which  the 
sun  shines  with  a  Cathedral- 
glass  richness.  These  shelves 
do  not  run  entirely  across  the 
window  but  only  across  the  up- 
per corners,  and  are  of  differ- 
ent lengths.  The  glow  of  gar- 
den color  mingling  with  the 
colors  of  the  jars  and  vases  is 
decorative  in  the  extreme.  To 
add  to  the  beauty  of  this  room, 
is  one  of  Mr.  May's  peculiarly 
fine,  well  designed  and  hand- 
finished  fireplaces,  hand- 
smoothed  and  molded  into  the 
wall,  it  seems  an  essential  part 
of  the  room.  The  ceiling  is 
whitewashed,  according  to 
precedent,  crude  farm-house 
furniture  is  in  keeping. 
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TOP     OF     THE 
P  O  C  O  N  O  S 


•  Near  enough  to  commute  weekends  (#4.40 
by  train,  3J  hours  by  car) — far  enough  to 
provide  a  complete  change,  perfect  summer 
climate,  healthful  1800-ft.  altitude.  Complete 
service  and  comfort  without  stuffy  formality. 
Tip-top  golf  course — private  lake — miles  of 
wooded  trails  and  bridle  paths — superior 
clientele.  Few  "extras",  none  costly.  Full  en- 
tertainment program,  dancing,  concerts. 
Herman    V.    Yeager,    General    Manager. 

P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

P0C0N0  MANOR,  PENNSYLVANIA 
N.    Y.    Office:    300    Madison    Ave.    VAn.    3-7200 


KNITTING     YARNS 

WHOLESALE    PRICES 

WRITE     FOR     FREE    COLOR     CHART 

MAIL    ORDERS    FILLED 

PICKWICK  YARNS,  Dept.M. 

P.O.    Box    808  STAMFORD,    CONN. 


INTERIOR     DECORATION 

New  method — taught  In  shortest  time 
consistent  with  thoroughness.  Your 
inspection  invited.  Our  studios  are 
open  from  9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  Satur- 
days   until   5. 

Telephone    Col.    5-2077 


I 


TRAPHAGEN  SCHOOL 

1680      BROADWAY      (52d      ST.),      NEW      YORK 
Investigate      Before      Registering      Elsewhere 


1 
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trs*sr.       ^^^Bj       1 

■  Our  creations  are   made  at  our  factory  and 
are   the    products   of   constructive   skill    and 
distinctive    design. 

B  This     assures    them     strength     as    well     as 
beauty. 

B  We  can    make   your   idea   about   a   piece   of 
craft   furniture   a   reality. 

|  And   we  can    do   it   within   your   budget. 

Come  in  to  see  our  models. 
HOME  CRAFT  STUDIOS 

140    East   32nd    St.,                       New   York   City 
Telephone  Ca  5-S055. 
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MRS.  PORTER'S  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  jmge  35) 
see  from  the  dining  porch  it- 
self. You  will  notice  the  per- 
gola 


gate 


at  the  rear,  the  terrace 
at  the  east  And  on  the 
low  wall  the  potted  plants 
which  cast  their  shadow  on  the 
floor  ot  the  dining  table  \  iew. 

The  view  of  the  house  itseli 
is  taken  from  the  large  coun 
yard.  The  white-painted  bricks. 
the  shingled  roofs,  the  wooden 
beams  and  the  flagstones  of  the 
terrace  itself  complement  one 
another  to  an  extraordinarily 
happy  degree.  You  recognize 
the  little  porch  inside  of  which 
the  other  photographs  were 
taken.  And,  of  course,  you  can 
place  the  photograph  of  the 
pergola  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  terrace  from  the  house. 

This  house  too  is  L-shaped, 
with  the  exception  of  a  large 
living  room  on  one  side  of  a 
similar  but  bigger  terrace.  The 
present  living  room  is  a  li- 
brary; the  wing  which  contains 
Mrs.  Porter's  bedroom  is  com- 
pletely given  over  to  kitchen, 
pantry  and  servants'  quarters. 
The  dining  room  of  the  big 
house  corresponds  roughly  to 
the  area  taken,  in  the  smaller 
house,  by  the  porch,  kitchen 
and  hall. 

Of  course,  the  significance  of 
this  house  in  Harrison,  N.  Y. 
is  that  it  conclusively  proves 
that  good,  open  planning  need 
never  be  restricted  to  tropical 
climates  like  those  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida. 


PORCH/ S 

(Con  ti tutcd  from  page  16) 
picturesque  ornamentation  that 
has     appeared     in     American 
architecture. 

To  porches  proper  might  be 
added  man)  quaint  and  in- 
genious variations.  There  is 
the  wing-pavilion,  the  porch 
recessed  between  two  wings. 
The  colonnaded  passage-way 
connecting  out  buildings,  as  at 
Mount  \  ernon,  is  one  form. 
Still  another  type  is  the  two- 
storied  portico,  an  example  ol 
which  ma)  be  found  at  Shirley. 
One  of  the  most  unique,  and 
perhaps  one  that  just  makes 
the  classification,  is  the  do 
trot— the  open  space  through 
Southern  hunting  lodges.  In 
the  Grand  Era  there  was  the 
porte-cochere. 

While  the  South  was  the  first 
to  make  use  ol  the  por<  li.  it 
was  also  the  hist  to  abandon 
it.  In  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and 
Georgetown  there  are  instances 
where  verandas  were  closed  in. 
\t  one  time  the  porch  had 
a  social  significance— it  was 
the  mark  of  standing  in  the 
community.  The  larger  the 
porch,  the  more  important  the 
owner  of  the  house.  Just  as 
seven  chimneys  on  a  Southern 
house  entitled  the  owner  to  be 
addressed  as  Colonel,  so  a  great 
porch  might  signify  a  judge. 
In  a  very  definite  sense,  they 
were  adjuncts  to  conspicuous 
leisure.  In  the  matter  of 
standing,  use  was  not  essential. 

Today  there  are  other 
marks  of  social  standing.  An 
expensive  foreign  car  gives  in- 
finitely higher  rating  than 
any  porch.  When  the  porch 
ceased  to  serve  a  utilitarian 
purpose— when  it  ceased  to 
carry  a  presumption  of  wealth, 
then  we  became  conscious  of 
its  defects. 

Smart  houses  have  snug- 
fitting  porches.  They  are  flush 
with  the  lawm  and  flagged— 
they  are  covered  terraces.  The 
modern  porch  is  a  structural 
transition,  the  hyphen  between 
garden  and  house. 


HELLEBORE 

An    Intriguing   Pattern    from    the  new   Snowing   of 

BIRGE  BORDERED  WALL  PAPERS 

LEAVES  from  the  blooming  Hellebore, 
popularly  known  as  the  Christmas  Rose, 
were  the  inspiration  for  this  intriguing  wall 
paper  design  rendered  in  the  very  modern 
manner. 

Five  color  combinations  are  available:  a 
dark  cocoa  ground  with  pattern  in  varying 
shades  of  light  cream — deep  burgundy  brown 
with  shades  of  soft  blue  grays — Wedgewood 
blue  with  shades  of  brownish  grays — soft 
peach  with  harmonizing  shades  of  light  gray, 
and  ivory  brown  with  complementary  colors 
of  soft  brown  ranging  to  light  cream  high- 
lights. 

This  is  one  of  the  exclusive  Birge  Bordered 
Wall  Papers — providing  with  each  pattern  a 
border  designed  and  printed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  side  wall — thus  assuring  an  exact  match 
in  color  and  pattern — and  adding  the  last  fine 
touch  of  artistic  perfection  to  rooms  with 
Birge  Wall  Papers. 

Your  Decorator  can  assist  you  in  making 
selections. 

M.  H.  BIRGE  &  SONS  COMPANY 

390  Niagara  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES: 


CHICAGO 

360    Ar.    Michigan    Ave. 


NEW    YORK 

22    East    40th    St. 


ap&i. 
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IN  THE  PALM  OF  YOUR  HAND 


A  sample  of  the  miniature  furniture  made  by  Grace  Meyercord 
and  used  in  furnishing  and  decorating  three  miniature  rooms 
typical  in  every  detail  to  similar  rooms  in  the  Rockefeller 
apartment.  These  rooms  and  a  full  sized  model  Rockefeller 
apartment  may  be  seen  at  P.E.D.A.C.  between  the  hours  of 
10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Mondays  to  Fridays  inclusive. 

May  we  call  your  attention  to  the  following  concerns,  now   exhibiting    and 

quality  and  service. 


ALEXANDER  SMITH  &  SONS — Solid 
colored   broadloom   carpets. 

ARTS    &    DECORATION    MAGAZINE. 

OSCAR  B.  BACH  STUDIOS,  INC. — 
Craftsmen    in    metal. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS — Guns, 
pistols,   swords,   lances  and   shields. 

BIGELOW-SANFORD  CARPET  CO. — 
Carpets  and   rugs.     Lokweave. 

BLANCHARD  BROTHERS  AND  LANE 
— Leather  in  all  shades  ard  finishes. 

DOROTHY  T.  BOMEISLER — Decorative 
handpainted    screens. 

G.  OWEN  BONAWIT — Stained  glass  in 
the    original    technique. 

DAN  COOPER,  INC. — Unusual  textured 
fabrics. 

MRS.  MAY  BYTHINER — Closet  Con- 
sultant. 

COLETTI — Decorative  hand-smithing 
in  aluminum 

CREATIVE    DESIGN   MAGAZINE. 

DE  QUINTAL.  INC. — Full  line  of  car- 
pets  and  rugs. 

BETTY  FELDMAN  —  Modern  wall 
decorations    painted    on    silk. 

GROSS  SALES,  INC. — Stromberg-Carl- 
son    Te-lek-tor    installations. 

LOUISE  HAGEN — Mural  paintings  and 
decorative   panels. 

PAUL  HANSON  CO.,  INC. — Manufactur- 
ers and  importers  of  lamps  and 
shades. 

HIGGIN  MFG.  CO. — Venetian  blinds 
and  window  screens  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

TREVOR  E.  HODGES,  LTD  — English 
antiques  and  hand-made  reproduc- 
tions. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  ART  PICTURES — 
Quality  reproductions  of  famous 
paintings    and    prints. 

R.  BUSHNELL  HYMAN — All  types  of 
decorative  painting. 

IMPERIAL  PAPER  AND  COLOR  CORP. 
■ — Wallpapers,     including     a     group 


created  solely  for  Interior  Decora- 
tors. 
INTERIOR   DECORATOR  MAGAZINE. 
JOHNS-MANVILLE    CORP. — Decorative 

building  materials. 
JOHNSON    LEATHER    CO. — Decorative 

and  furniture  leather,  domestic  and 

imported. 
J.  W.  JOHNSON  CO  — Special  fireplaces 

in  wood,  marble,  etc. 
A.    &    M.    KARAGHEUSIAN,    INC. — Full 

line   of   carpets   and    rugs. 
RICHARD  C.  KELLY — Modern  lighting 

fixtures. 
KITTINGER    CO.,    INC. — Manufacturers 

of    "Authentique"    furniture. 
KROMM     &     KOHL — Creators     of     fine 

metal   work. 
ARTHUR     H.     LEE     &     SONS,      INC  — 

Specialize    in    English    fabrics    for 

interior  decoration. 
LIGHTOLIER  CO. — Distinctive  lighting 

fixtures  &  lamps. 
SIGFRID    K.    DONEGREN — Service    for 

special  colors,  in  wallpaper  designs 

in   anv   quantity. 
THE     LOOMWOOD     CO. — Manufacturer 

of    wood    fabric    shades    since    1912. 
MAYFAIR       SHADE       CORP.— Window 

shades  of  wooden  strips. 
ELINOR   MERRELL — English    flowered 

chintzes.      Toiles    de    Jouy,    antique 

ch  intz^s 
GRACE     MEYERCORD— Miniature     in- 
teriors. 
H.        MICHAELYAN,        INC. — Imported 

rugs,  antique  and  modern. 
MOSSE,     INC  — Fine     linens     for     every 

room   and    every   decorative   period. 
NORTH   AMERICAN   LAMP   CO. — Elec- 
tric   light    bulbs    with    true    candle 

flame    appearance. 
THE  "OLD  BLEACH"  LINEN  CO.,  LTD. 

— Pure    Irish    linen    decorative    fab- 
rics. 


recommends   for 


PALMER — Handwrought 
ware. 

MANUFACTURY — 
Imported  and  domestic  hand  and 
machine   woven   rugs. 

PLAZA  STUDIOS,   INC. — Designers   and 

manufacturers  'of  custom-made  lamps 
and   shades. 

LEIZE  ROSE  STUDIOS — Photos,  mu- 
rals,   mural    prints    in    monotone. 

J.  JOHN  ROTH  JR. — Mirror  specialists 

MARY    RYAN — Accessories. 

SCHMIEG  &  KOTZIAN — Hand -made 
furniture  with  rare  and  old  woods. 

F.  SCHUMACHER  &  COMPANY — Ex- 
clusive decorative  fabrics,  imported 
and  domestic. 

SEELEY  SCALAMANDRE  &  CO. — Fab- 
rics   and    trimmings. 

RICHARD  E.  THIBAUT,  INC. — Exclu- 
sive    though     inexpensive     wallpa- 

MRS.  KENNETH  TORRANCE — Hand- 
painted  wallpapers  made   in   China. 

UNITED  STATES  PLYWOOD  CO.,  INC 
Flexwood. 

HELEN  TREADWELL — Painter  of 
screens  and  murals. 

KURT  VERSEN,  INC. — Modern  lighting 
fixtures. 

VIRGINIA  CRAFTSMEN,  INC. — Custom 
made    furniture. 

WAHL  &  CO. — Lamp  bases.  Chinese, 
French,  Bristol  glass  and  period 
lamps. 

GEORGIA  WARREN  —  Decorative 
screens. 

WELLS  BEDDING  CO. — Custom  bed- 
ding. 

WITCOMBE-McGEACHIN  —  Hand  and 
machine-made  linens,  cretonnes 
and   chintzes. 

WOLF  BROS  WALLPAPER  CO. — Dis- 
tributors  of   Imperial    Wallpapers. 


PERMANENT  EXHIBITION  OF  DECORATIVE  ARTS  &  CRAFTS 

TENTH  FLOOR    "     THIRTY  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA     •     ROCKEFELLER  CENTER.  N.  Y. 
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ors.so  right  for  smart  decorating,  or*  typical  all  kinds  of  light ,  .  .  daylight,  lamplight    brigh'  sunlight, 

different  tones  found  exclusively  in  Alexander  Made   seamless  in  widths  up  to  18  fee  thel 

Smith  Tru-~  Becai  |  re  made  the  TruTone  Tru-Tone  Carpet  book  to   the  Alexander  Smith  Division,! 

way  each  individual  color  remains  clear  and  harmonious  in  W.  &  J.  Sloane  Wholesale,  295  Fifth  Avenue,  Ne*  York. 
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October,  IfltfO     •     3."*  Cents 
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Fantastic  Itirris  as  Pets 


\  oar- ron  ml  Weekend  House 
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DESIGNERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF  FINE  FURNITURE 
FOR  FIFTY  YEARS 


>  IRWIN  "\ 


A    NAME   THAT  STANDS 
FOR   GOOD    FURNITURE 


•reated  by  America's  foremost  designing  staff  and  made  by 
an  institution  with  a  national  reputation  for  quality,  the  Irwin 
product  provides  furniture  for  the  entire  home. 

v^ustom  built  groups  and  pieces  are  available  in  all  styles  in 
demand  today  —  Queen  Anne  and  Eighteenth  Century  Eng- 
lish; American,  and  French  reproductions;  Country  French, 
Regency,  Neo  Classic  and  Modern  —  offering  a.  most  complete 
selection. 

Irwin  furniture  is  displayed  and  offered  for  sale  by  representa- 
tive dealers  everywhere. 

ROBERT  W.  IRWIN  CO. 

FACTORY:     GRAND     RAPIDS,     MICHIGAN 
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Distinguished  French  Antiques  and  Reproductions  .  .  .  also  18th  Century  English  Antiques 


Mil  Mi! 


bookcase  in  R°seW° 

An  Investment  of  ENDURING  VALUE 

Fashions  in  furniture  have  come  and  gone.  But  through  many 
cycles  of  change  there  still  remains  a  steadfast  appreciation  of,  and  pref- 
erence for,  French  Furniture.  •  It  is  so  basically  correct  in  style  .  .  . 
so  smartly  versatile  in  adapting  itself  to  all  forms  of  room  decoration... 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  the  choice  of  those  who  love  fine  things.  • 
Add  to  this  the  superiority  of  Bodart  Pieces  .  .  .  the  meticulous  care  in 
selecting  originals  for  reproduction,  plus  quality  in  materials,  finish  and 
workmanship  .  .  .  and  their  purchase  means  not  merely  the  addition  of 
visible  beauty,  but  rather,  an  investment  of  enduring  value. 


(loccjAieb  UiodcbrhAux 


Three    Eighty-Five    Madison    Avenue,    New    York 
In  Los  Angeles:  Johnstone  &  Herlihy,  816  South  Figueroa  Street  In  Paris:  11,  Rue  Payenne 
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— and  the  longer  we  live  the  more  we  should  learn! 
But  there  are  still  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
who  will  continue  to  make  the  same  mistake  redecor- 
ating and  furnishing  their  homes,  this  fall,  they  have 
made  so  many  times  before. 

They  will  wear  themselves  out  shopping — matching 
colors,  comparing  prices — hunting  bargains  and  most 
important  of  all,  make  costly  mistakes  buying  the 
"right  things  for  the  wrong  places — " 

All  because  they  have  not  learned  that  the  recognized 
decorator  charges  no  more  than  a  fair  retail  price  for 
the  merchandise  he  supplies  because  his  services  are 
paid  for  by  the  discounts  given  him  and  not  available 
to  retail  customers. 

CONSULT  YOUR 
DECORATOR 

(Without   Cost) 

and  benefit  by  his  judgment,  good  taste  and  special- 
ized experience,  whether  you  are  "doing  over  a  room," 
refurnishing  from  "top  to  bottom,"  or  choosing  new 
fabrics  for  draperies  and  upholstery.  Consult  your 
decorator,  he  knows  the  importance  of  quality,  style 
and  the  blending  of  colors. 

With  a  skillful  touch  he  will  give  your  home  an  at- 
mosphere of  charm  and  harmony  that  reflects  your 
personality. 

So  we  say  *  this  fall  "Live  and  Learn".  Consult  a 
trained  and  competent  decorator,  he  will  save  you 
time — save  you  fatigue  and  save  you  mistakes  that 
cost  you  money. 


k  Carrillo  Fabric  Corp.  *  Herter-Dalton,  Inc.  *  Seeley   Scalamandre  Co.   Inc. 

*  The  Greeff  Company,  Inc.     *  Arthur  II.  Lee  &  Sons,  Inc.      *  Morton  Sundour  Co.  Inc. 
*  J.  II.  Thorp  &  Co.  Inc.  *  U'  if  com  he  McGeachin  &  Co.  Inc. 


To  Decorators:  The  publishers  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  a  series  of  editorialized  ad- 
vertisements entitled  "Consult  Your  Decorator",  sponsored 
by  the  above  progressive  fabric  houses.    This  is  No.  4. 


The  18th  Century  furniture  created  b)  Brunovan  would  he  distinguished 
if  only  for  the  originality  of  its  styling.  But  when  to  these  exclusive 
models  are  applied  the  handsome  finishes  developed  solely  by  Brunovan, 
one  perceives  why  Brunovan  pieces  lend  such  unusual  distinction  to  an 
intei . 


BRUNOVAN,  inc. 

SYLVAIN  BRUNO,  PRESIDENT 

ANTIQUES  and  REPRODUCTIONS 
18TH  &  EARLY  19TH  CENTURY  FURNITURE 

383  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


—    iit/ulutc  nil  -,-  I  I a.itctA—<^>t tiled  rat  twentieth. 
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A  Chippendale 

open-arm  easy  chair  of  rare  beauty 
and  proportion.  Original  the  property 
of  Delia  Cisterna,  mother  of  Duke  d'Osta. 

Reproduced  by 


222  East  Forty-Sixth  Street 
New  York  City. 


Inspection  invited. 
Sales  through 
decorators  only- 


Los  Angeles 
Johnstone    &     Herlihy 
816  S.  Figueroa  Street 


A«ts  &  Decoration  is  published  monthly,  except  July,  bv  McBride,  Andrews  &  Co.,  Inc.  Publication  office,  34  No.  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Editorial  and  general 
offices,  116  East  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Subscription  is  $3.00  a  year,  35  cents  a  copy.  For  foreign  postage  add  $1.00;  for  Canadian  postage,  50  cents.  Application  ^for 
entry    as    second    class    matter    at    the    post    office    at    East    Stroudsburg,    Pa.,    under    the    Act   of    March    3rd,    1S79,    pending.      Copyright    1936   by    McBride,    Andrews    &    Co.,    inc. 


BEAUTY 


TRADITION 


QUALITY 


ARE    INHERENT    IN    REPRODUCTIONS 

BUILT  BY 


THE  MA3V0R  HOUSS 

/(<;iii/  made      U^lh      K^eulxirtf     QisXe  productions 

383   MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK   CITY 


IN  LOS  INGELES 

816   S.   FIGUEROA   ST. 


IN    CHICAGO 
828   S.   WABASH  AVE. 


A  Cordial  Welcome  Awaits  You  At  Our  Showrooms.    Purchases  Are  Made  Through  Your  Decorator 
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T\\  0  BOYS  WHO  BUILT  A   BUSINESS 


Unique  in  America — and  Possibly  in  the  Whole  Wide  World 


H\  Ci.endenin  Andrews 


Y 


OL"  know  how  it  is.  when  you  go  into  a  new  town  or 
new  type  of  business,  to  discover  lor  yourself  "who's  who" 
—it  isn't  lon>4  before  certain  names  keep  recurring.  That 
was  m\  experience  when  I  started  to  survey  the  fine  furni- 
ture business. 

It'  m\  memory  serves  me  correctly,  it  was  a  prominent 
manufacturer  from  Grand  Rapids  who  Inst  mentioned  the 
names  of  these 
"t  w  o  h  o  v  s." 
Alter  that,  no 
matter  how 
m  a  n  v  other 
personalities  or 
firms  were  dis- 
c  u  s  s  e  d.  the 
names  of  these 
"t  w  o  1)  o  v  s" 
were  always  at 
the  head  of  the 
list.  So.  to  put 
it  mildly,  m\ 
curiosity  was 
aroused  and  I 
made  up  my 
mind  to  dis- 
cover if  possi- 
ble the  secret 
of  their  pres- 
tige and  suc- 
cess. 

And  here  is 
the  story: 

They  are 
about  of  an 
age  —  the  one 

dynamic  and  full  of  nervous  energy— the  other  quiet  and 
determined;  but  both  in  every  look,  word  and  act  bespeak 
keen  intelligence,  integrity  and  thoroughness  of  purpose. 
They  are  the  kind  of  men  you  instinctively  trust— upon 
whose  judgment  you  can  rely,  for  their  word  is  better  than 
any  bond. 

As  they  told  me  of  their  early,  humble  beginnings  as 
contract  apprentices,  I  could  see  'way  back,  in  the  two  little 
towns  in  Europe  where  they  were  born— hundreds  of  miles 
apart— these  two  eager,  ambitious  lads  starting  to  learn  the 
trade  of  cabinet  making  with  all  the  intensity  of  purpose 
and  the  fervor  of  true  crusaders. 

Four  long  years  of  apprenticeship  were  required  by  the 
old  Guild  rules,  working  from  five  in  the  morning  until 
seven  at  night,  six  days  a  week,  eating  with  the  family  of  the 
Guild  Master  and  sleeping  on  beds  furnished  by  their 
parents,  in  the  attic  over  the  shop.  First  they  learned  how 
to  make  their  tools,  keep  them  in  perfect  condition  and 
properly  use  them. 

When  the  term  of  their  apprenticeship  came  to  an  end, 
as  the  last  supreme  test  of  their  apprenticeship,  each  created 
Tom  the  rough  log  his  oivn  particular  piece  of  fine  furni- 
ure  which  had  to  be  passed  upon  and  approved  by  a 
:ommittee  of  members  of  the  Guild  for  accuracy  of 
lesign,    perfection    of    construction    and    artistic    appear- 


A  GROUP  OF  CRAFTSMEN 
This  picture  shows  the  "two  boys"   as   journeymen  cabinet  makers   in   London, 
bottom  row  are  apprentices — can  you  pick  out  Karl  and  Henry? 


ance    of   color    and    finish. 

Both  boys  were  successful  in  passing  their  "acid  tests" 
which  entitled  them  to  start  out  to  "seek  their  fortunes" 
with  the  proud  title  of  Journeymen  Cabinet  Makers. 

And  so  it  happened,  after  each  had  worked  his  separate 
way  upward,  that  they  met  in  Cologne— just  two  fellow 
craftsmen,  just  two  congenial  companions. 

Karl,  by  this 
time,  had  de- 
veloped a  tal- 
ent amounting 
to  almost  geni- 
u  s  in  his 
knowledge  and 
love  of  the 
unusual  and 
beautiful 
in  woods  — 
the  raw  ma- 
terial upon 
which  in  the 
final  analysis, 
the  cabinet 
maker's  success 
or  failure  de- 
pends. 

Henry,       on 
the  other  hand, 
seemed    to    fa- 
vor    designing 
and     finishing. 
He      w  o  u  1  d 
spend    hours 
and     hours 
studying 
the  designs  of  famous  craftsmen,  until  he  had  absorbed  the 
line  and  form  of  the  work  of  the   masters  down  to  the 
minutest  detail. 

From  Cologne  to  London,  in  1897,  Karl  Schmeig  and 
Henry  Kotzian  journeyed  together,  and  from  that  good 
day  down  to  the  present  time,  these  "two  boys"  have  been 
inseparable  companions  and  business  partners. 

They  established  their  little  combination  showroom 
and  cabinet  shop  in  the  West  End  of  London  on 
Mortimer  Street,  and  there  fashioned  with  their  own 
hands  and  in  their  own  inimitable  manner,  beautiful  pieces 
of  furniture. 

So  unusual  was  their  choice  of  woods  and  so  perfect 
their  craftsmanship,  that  their  fame  spread  and  before  they 
left  London,  these  two  boys  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
their  handicraft  take  its  place  in  the  Royal  Apartment  in 
Windsor  Castle  for  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandria, 
in  the  Royal  Nursery  of  Alphonso,  then  heir  to  the  throne 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  and 
the  Royal  Yacht  "Albert  and  Victoria"  of  King  Edward 
VII  and  Queen  Alexandria,  the  Royal  Apartment  on  the 
S.S.  Ophir  for  the  former  Prince  of  Wales,  present  King 
of  England— to  mention  only  a  few  of  their  countless  com- 
missions. 

In  1907  the  call  of  America  was  ringing  in  their  ears. 


The 


Henrv  Kotzian,  Treasurer  of  the 
Corporation.  Master  Craftsman,  De- 
signer and  Artist  who  puts  the  lite 
and  charm   into  their  creations. 


\\  Ink-  1  lenr)  (  ai  i  ied 
on  in  London.  Kail 
t.ii  in-  m  New  York 
to  judge  lor  himself 
the  possibilities  in 
this  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. His  reaction 
was  favorable  lor 
1  lenr)  joined  him  a 
year  later. 

1  oda) .  28  \ears 
later,  you  will  find 
these  two  boys  on  the 
same  plot  <>1  ground 
where  the}  started— 
hnt  instead  ol  modest 
premises,  you  will  he 
taken  through  floor  after  Moor  tilled  with  treasures  of  their 
( latt. 

Their  [umbel  yard  is  no  longer  in  an  odd  coiner  of 
the  shop;  it  has  several  entire  floors  to  itself.  \ncl  what 
lumber!  Yon  will  see  logs  and  old  beams,  some  definitely 
datino  back  to  1509  and  1515!  Here  is  ever)  known  kind 
ol  wood:  M.K.iss.n  Ebony,  Cedar  ol  Lebanon,  Zebra  wood 
from  Africa,  Rose-wood.  Olive,  Yew,  and  man)  unknown 
— except  to  K.ul  Schmeig  who  knows  them  all  l>\  name 
as  though  the)  were  his  children. 

in    these    Boon    Idled    with    pi  ic  eless    woods,    you    will 

pass   through    st<ur   looms   overflowing   with    rare   fabrics 
and  beautiful  leathers. 

Then  come  the  workrooms.  Here  are  skilled  artisans 
who  have  been  in  the  continuous  sti\ice  ol  these  "two 
boys"  for  the  past  ten.  twent)  and  yes,  even  thirt)  years. 
You  will  find  these  mastei  craftsmen  intent  on  theii  carv- 
ing, or  putting  skillnll  loving  touches  to  a  perfect  repro- 
duction. Further  on.  you  will  see  anothei  group  working 
on  a  desk  or  perhaps  a  bookcase — the  last  word  in  modern 
design.  \nd  whether  the  oidei  tails  loi  one-  Ol  "100  ol  .1 
kind."  the  same  care  is  lavished  on  each  individual  piece 
down  to  the  minutest  detail.  I  he  workrooms  .ire  well 
lighted  and  equipped  with  ever)  kind  ol  tool  foi  handwork 
and  large  Male  production.  Here  too.  is  a  unique  collec- 
tion—a veritable  museum  ol  hand-carved  working  models 
of  arms.  legs,  filigrees,  etc..  over  "><><)()  pieces  all  told.  So 
that  no  mattei  what  Schmeig  8c  Kotzian  are  called  upon  to 
reproduce,  such  reproductions  are  fashioned  horn  models 
of  the  mastei  design  and  are  in  keephi'_!,  with  the  true 
feeling  ol  the  originals. 

w  come  the  showrooms.  Here  you  will  he  completely 
da/ed  b)  the  number  and  perfection  ol  the  finished  product 
—each  in  itself  a  masterpiece. 

From  these  unforgettable  showrooms  you  go  to  the 
top  floor.  Here  is  the  designing  department,  and  here 
too  you   will   find   Karl   Schmeig  and   Henrv   Kot/ian   hard 


Karl     Schmeig — President, 
Craftsman,   Director   of  Op 
and  a  recognized  authority 
ber  and  decorative  material 


at     work     in     then      Mini      sleeves." 

You  will  meet  then  sons  who 
are  following  in  the  footsteps  ol  their 
fathers,  and  if  1  mistake  not,  arc 
being  trained  as  stiictK  and  earefulh 
in  the  art  of  making  line  fin  nit  me  as 
their  fathers  were  when  working 
under  theii  Guild  Masters  nearly  a 
half  centuiA  ago. 

Karl  Schmeig,  while  President  of 
the  corporation,  is  much  more— for  he 
is  the  lumberman,  the  maker,  and  the 
director  of  operations,  all  in  one. 

Henrv  Kot/ian.  on  the  other  hand, 

has  the  intimate  knowledge  of  design 

and  construction.  What  a  pair!  Work- 

md  living  together,  these  two  boys 

are  perfectly  suited  one  to  the  other  like  dovetails. 

While  Schmeig  &:  Kotzian  have  spent  a  lifetime 
of  stuch  and  work  in  the  reproduction  of  outstand- 
ing traditional  masterpieces,  they  are  equally  adept  in 
the  creation  of  modern  furniture.  The  Architectural 
1  eague  recently  awarded  them  their  1936  gold  medal 
lor  the  best  design  of  an  extension  dining  table  made  of 
solid  mahogan)  with  a  Mexican  crotch  mahogany  top. 

\  lew  of  the  most  recent  commissions  for  furniture- 
complete  or  in  part— awarded  Schmeig  8c  Kot/ian  by  leading 
decorators,  were:  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  National  Broadcasting  Company,  four  "Stanta"  ships 
lor  Grace  Line,  Imperial  Japanese  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the    Executive  Offices  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

For  main  years  it  has  been  the  custom  and  pleasure  of 
Schmeig  x  kot/ian  to  take  advance  students  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York  University,  Pratt  Institute  and  other 
educational  institutions  on  an  inspection  and  instruction 
tour  through  the  plant. 

This  same  hospitable  invitation  is  extended  to  artists, 
decorators  and  their  clients,  and  to  you— the  readers  of  this 
story.  Their  unique  establishment  is  located  at  521  East 
72nd  Street,  in  New  York  City. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Schmeig  &:  Kotzian— 
although  the)  are  pleased  to  advise  and  cooperate  with 
anyone  who  wishes  to  secure  fine  hand  made  furniture  of 
an)  given  period  oroi  modern  design  they  sell  only  through 
the  legitimate  decorating  trade. 

The  more  you  see  of  the  plant  of  Schmeig  R:  Kotzian, 
the  more  you  will  realize  that  the  secret  of  their  perpetual 
leadership  is  due  to  the  fact  that  today,  as  in  the  early  days 
when  they  were  apprentices  and  youthful  master  craftsmen 
in  London,  Karl  Schmeig  and  Henry  Kotzian  are  still  boys 
at  heart— ever  alert  to  progress,  ever  willing  to  serve. 

They  truly  live  up  to  the  words  of  the  famous  philosopher 
who  said,  "Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried,  nor 
yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside."— Advt. 


-JutUitAitr 


PUBUC  UWMN 

f^HEST   of   drawers    made   of   European    sycamore        ^ 
^with  small  drawers  in  center  sectioh^  tffcnijianrsrs  ^ 
on  each  end  pull  out  parallel  with  the  waif.     XyeTCj 


"C  XGLISH      19th     Century     China     Cabinet— Ma- 
■t-'  hogany.    (right) 


M 


ODERN  soft  with  a  base  of  European  sycamore. 
End  table — left.    Radio  Cabinet — rigty.   (below) 


omavice 


tarn,  ike  JLau&  o4 


uzavetk 
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ROM  the  beams  of  historic  Costessey  Hall  on  the  River  Wensum  in  Norfolk,  England,  came  the  oak 
:d  in  this  court  cupboard.  The  Hall  was  built  in  1564  on  land  given  by  Henry  VIII  to  Anne  of  Cleves.  Eliza- 
h  was  then  preparing  to  make  England  mistress  of  the  seas  and  in  a  short  time  her  fleet  was  to  humble  the 
nada  of  Philip  of  Spain.  In  the  years  since  then  this  noble  house  has  played  host  to  England's  great, — and  its 
beams,  mellowed  by  the  seasoning  of  four  centuries,  have  sheltered  meetings  which  have  made  history. 

In  1922  the  Manor  house  was  demolished  but  the  magnificent  oak  with  its  treasured  tradition  was  saved 
posterity.     It  is  now  being  fashioned  in  England  into  chests  and  tables  and  chairs  for  those  who  cherish  tra- 
on  and  romance  in  their  furniture. 


Our  display  of  1500  English  antiques  and  handmade  reproductions 
is    the    largest    wholesale    exhibit    of    its    kind    in    this    country. 


WOOD  AND  HOGAN  -  INC. 

383  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

sole  American  representatives  of 

ARTHUR  BRETT  &  SONS,  LTD. 
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£"^^"HE  simple,  dignified,  genteel  li\ing  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  charmingly  reflected  in  this  beautiful  American  Hep- 
\~s  plewhite  Mahogany  Side  Board.  This  delightful  piece  has  a  certain  elegance  of  form  enriched  with  typical  inlay  of 
the  period  and  i>  made  by  hand  and  hand-finished  in  the  manner  of  the  early  craftsmen.  The  three  drawers,  two  cup- 
hoards  and  tambour  section  afford  generous  room  for  the  needs  of  your  dining  room.  It  is  our  policy  to  limit  the  number 
of  our  models,  -electing  designs  with  unusual  care  so  that  in  our  estimation  each  piece  is  an  outstanding  example  of  its  type. 


II  I.  W  I    ITT 
English  Chippendale 
Mahogan)    -id.    Chair 


PEPPERELL 

Mahogany    Side    Chair 
sturdy    reproduction 


OLD  COLONY  FURNITURE  CO. 

Hand  Made  Furniture  of  Distinction 
560  Harrison  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 


o^  Fu% 


New    York   Showrooms: 

385  Madison  Avenue 

ELdorado  5-7447 


Los   Angeles   Representative: 

Johnstone  8C  Herlihy 

816   S.   Figueroa   Street 


^OSTO^ 
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ISote:    Each  piece  of  our  furniture  is  registered, 
and   our   cabinet   work   is   guaranteed    for   life. 


YOU  ARE   CORDIALLY    INVITED   TO    VIST]    01  R    DISP1   IYS 
PURCHASES  MUST  BE  MADE  THRoi  (.11  Vol  R  DE(  OR  VTOR 


fine  furniture 

eaturing    authentic    pei 
designs    adapted     to    tli( 
modern     mode    of    living 


a  few  selections 

1.  Old  French  Transition  Bergere  Repro- 
duction, small  in  size  and  particularly  suit- 
able for  use  in  a  bedroom. 

2.  "Man's  Piece,"  French  Provincial  Louis 
X^  adapted  to  modern  requirements  with 
sliding  trays  behind  the  doors.  Walnut  or 
painted  finish. 

Bergere  French  Provincial  Louis  XV,  com- 
fortable yet  small  enough  to  be  used  in 
the  average-sized  bedroom. 
Stand  French  Provincial  Louis  XV,  suit- 
able as  a  Bed  Side  or  End  Table  in  Wal- 
nut or  painted  finish. 

3.  French  Louis  XV  Bergere.  Magnificent 
reproduction  Smoker's  Stand  Louis  XV 
with  Marble  Top,  carved  Legs  and  Apron. 

4.  Fire  Side  Seat  Provincial  Louis  XV,  may 
be  used  in  place  of  the  usual  table  and 
chair  arrangement,  effective  as  a  Hall  seat. 


-**"»-  I'm*  ^ 
*r  t>  r*  :* 


4. 


cassard  romano  co.,inc. 

305-1 1  east  63rd  street,  new  york  city 
antiques  reproductions  personalized  furniture 


toujours      les      me  u  b 1 e  s 
les      plus      elegants* 


ou  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  enlarged  collection,  but  purchases  may  be  made  only  through  your  decorator  or  dealer. 
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IT  does  seem  heartless  to  call  our  readers'  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  November  ARTS  &  DECORATION  will  be  our 
Christmas  gift  number.  We  are  barely  home  from  the  sea- 
shore and  the  mountains  and  Lake  Louise  and  the  steppes  of 
Russia.  We  are,  some  of  us,  still  wearing  white  buckskin 
shoes  indoors.  And  yet,  this  seasonal  fact  confronts  us. 
St  Nicholas  hasn't  lost  a  moment  this  season  in  sending  in 
his  disconcerting  message.  He  has  made  it  quite  clear  that 
he  wants  interesting  presents,  novel,  and  in  some  cases  quite 
extravagant,  for  his  knapsack. 

He  has  talked  to  us  about  our  Christmas  pages.  He  wants 
us  to  show  blankets,  rugs  and  glass,  porcelains  and  bronzes 
and  hosts  of  books,  small  sculpture,  paintings  and  etchings; 
and  we  have  promised  him  at  least  eight  pages  in  the  No- 
vember number  given  over  exclusively  to  showing  things 
you  have  never  seen  before  and  things  you  have  always 
wanted  to  own.  St.  Nicholas  has  suggested  some  rather  novel 
headings  for  our  pages.  For  instance:  "Gifts  for  the  Neg- 
lected Husband",  "Gifts  for  the  Forgotten  Wife",  "Presents 
I  Should  Like  to  Buy  Myself". 

I  remember,  one  Christmas  many  years  ago,  I  had  set  out 
to  hypnotize  someone  to  buy  me  a  prayer  and  hymn  book 
bound  together  in  red  morocco.  I  don  t  know  why,  even  at 
the  early  age  of  fifteen,  I  should  have  wanted  that  special 
gift,  but  I  did — and  I  got  six! 

Other  pages  we  shall  have  are:  "Presents  Children  Really 
Like",  "Simple  Presents  for  Rich  Relatives",  "Extravagant 
Gifts  for  Poor  Relatives",  "Gifts  for  the  Bar  and  Buffet",  and 
one  page  a  surprise,  chiefly  because  as  yet  no  interesting 
title  has  been   thought  of. 

November  will  be  a  rich  and  vivid  issue,  in  addition  to  all 
this  Christmas  spirit,  with  unusual  houses,  both  traditional 
and  modern,  fine  pages  of  decoration  and  a  Celebrity's  Home 
(a  series  which  has  met  with  much  favor)  and  probably  an 
article  on  Dogs  as  Pets,  how  to  keep  them  and  keep  your 
friends  at  the  same  time.  If  the  season  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, we  shall  start  three  new  departments,  one  on  the 
drama,  one  on  art,  and  one  on  music.  These  will  all  be  in 
the  hands  of  authorities  and  well  illustrated. 

An  interesting  fact  has  come  to  light  in  connection  with 
the  widespread  popularity  of  the  International  Society  of 
Arts  &  Decoration.  Among  other  things,  we  find  that  already 
we  have  members  in  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway,  France,  Eng- 
land, South  America,  with  letters  of  inquiry  from  Bombay 
and  Moscow.  Also  among  our  membership  are  some  well- 
known  names  from  almost  every  well-known  profession — 
architects,  craftsmen,  painters,  sculptors,  editors,  industrial 
designers,  merchants  and  heads  of  educational  boards.  In 
fact,  the  organization  is  already  finding  a  welcome  among 
the  thinking  people  of  this  country,  and  not  only  a  welcome, 
but  an  enthusiastic  reception.  — The  Editor 
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■""pHE  entrance  hall  to  the  Van  Beuren  home.    The  magnificent 
1  stairway  shows  a  curve  as  graceful  as  a  sloop  under  full  sail. 


NEWPORT'S   CLASSIC  HOME 


Harrie  T.  Lindeberg — an  Original  and  Purist — 


Turns  His  Hand  to  Georgian. 


The  Newport  Residence  of 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  M.  Van  Beuren 


By  Colin  Carroll 
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RCHITECTl  Rl  is,  «>t  course,  the  most  personal  of 
all  the  arts.  It  must  accommodate  Ltsell  not  onl)  to  one 
of  the  perceptive  senses  but  to  the  whole  man,  if  it  is 
to  justify  Itself.  Thai  this  accommodation,  under  the  name 
of  Functionalism,  has  come  to  mean  only  the  severity  of 
rectilineal  frames  is  mi  error  of  the  times.  Architecture 
ma)  also  fulfill  its  function,  ma\  also  accommodate  itsell 
to  man  in  more  traditional  lines.  In  point  <>l  fact,  the 
Dostalgu  slopes  <>i  yesterday's  beams  more  often  than  not 
become  the  chief  desideratum  oi  the  home  owner  of  to- 
day. The  only  sin  that  can  be  recognized  in  the  practice 
of  looking  back  ovei  the  shoulder  of  your  own  age  is  the 
sm  of  looking  backward  to  plagiarize. 

All  of  which  is  1>\  wa\  ol  introducing  two  men  and  their 
house,  two  men  and  a  house  which  together  reveal  the 
logical  pursuit  of  a  functionalism  thai  is  never,  in  the 
vulgate  sense,  modern,  Imt  which  nevertheless  fulfills  ever) 
esthetic  criteria  of  that  Modernism.  One  of  the  two  men 
is  M.  M.  Van  Beuren,  Esq.  lie  is  the  man  who  wanted 
a  house  to  live  in,  and  he  laid  clown  one  function  for  that 
house:  It  must  be  beautiful.  Which  is  to  say  that  he 
really  laid  down  two  functions:  It  must  be  beautiful  and 
it  must  be  livable.  The  descriptive  terms  are  loose  and 
relative.  But  to  understand  their  import  here  you  need 
onlv  know  that  long  years  had  already  endeared  Mr.  Van 
Beuren  to  the  kempt  and  gracious  countryside  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island;  that  he  loved  the  seascapes  its  upward  slop- 
ing meadows  so  readilv  afforded;  and  that  he  lived  most 
comfortably  in  the  bucolic  tradition  of  the  "landed."  With 
these  demands  of  beauty  and  livability,  he  came  to  Archi- 
tect Harrie  Lindeberg. 

Mr.  Lindeberg  is  traditionally  recognized  as  one  of 
Americas  foremost  designers  of  homes.  He  has  signed  the 
plans  for  the  homes  of  such  people  as  John  S.  Pillsburv 
in  Minneapolis,  Eugene  du  Pont  in  Wilmington,  James 
Stillman  in  Pocantico  Hills,  Horace  Havemeyer  in  Islip, 
L.  I.  And,  of  course,  the  Colonial  rendition  of  the  U.  S. 
Embassv  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Esthetically,  his  claim  to  fame 
is  even  more  specific.  He  is  perhaps  the  world's  most  inde- 
pendent and  original  exponent  of  the  traditional  form  in 


Photos   by   Gottscho 


A  FINE  Georgian  doorway  which  connects  the 
dining  room  with  the  hall  in  this  Newport 
home.  The  framework  is  authoritative  and  dig- 
nified, with  delicately  executed  architectural  detail. 


architecture.  Which  is  to  say  that  he  has  completely  mas- 
tered the  difficult  and  remunerative  art  of  looking  to  the 
past  without  copying  it.  For  an  example  of  this  fact  that 
is  museum-perfect,  observe  the  pictures  on  these  pages. 
They  are  what  Mr.  Lindeberg  decided  Mr.  Van  Beuren 
meant  when  he  said  "Beautiful." 

When  he  began  working  on  the  Newport  house,  the 
first  thing  that  Architect  Lindeberg  did  was  to  orient  its 
foundations  to  the  sea.  In  the  picture  at  the  top  of  page 
16,  the  windows  face  out  across  a  small  upper  terrace  (which 
you  see),  a  sloping  green  lawn  (which  you  do  not  see), 
directly  onto  the  water.  The  plan  of  the  house  is  not 
readily  to  be  appreciated  from  the  facade;  which  is  a  pity 
because  the  plan  used  here  is  as  exciting  and  as  authentic, 
and  in  truth,  as  functional  as  you  are  liable  to  find  in  a 
year  of  week-ends.  Referring  once  again  to  the  same  pho- 
tograph, picture  a  library  under  the  low  gable  at  the  ex- 
treme left.  Facing  the  terrace  in  the  main  body  of  the 
building  are— from  left  to  right— the  reception  room,  the 
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living  room  and  the  dining  room.  Running  the  length  of 
the  house  behind  these  rooms  is  the  long  gallery,  a  portion 
of  which  is  reproduced  immediately  below.  The  semi- 
detached building  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture  holds 
living  quarters  for  the  owners.  Guests  get  a  better  look  at 
the  sea  from  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building.  To 
the  right  and  behind  lie  the  servants'  quarters,  and  to  the 
left,  behind,  is  the  entrance. 

The  unmistakably  Georgian  lines  of  the  house  have,  by 
an  alchemy  known  best  to  Mr.  Lindeberg,  been  informed 
with  a  strongly  native  caste.     While  the  fenestration  and 
the    axis    of    the    roof   are    firmly    in    the 
English  tradition  of  frankness  and  strength, 
they  show  also  a  ruggedness  and  an  adapt- 
ability to  their  native  heath  which  is  dis- 
tinctly  American   and   not   to   be   denied. 
Figure  for  yourself  that  the  roof  is  shingled 
in  dark  brown,  while  the  walls  are  faced 
with  a  grey  stone  quarried  from  the  estate 
itself.     This  native  stone,  incidentally,  is     iftf»n    -iir  ^„ 
laid  up  in  courses  thin  and  tightly  placed 
so  that  the  walls  possess  an  unusual  and 
warm  texture  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Van  Beuren  is  no  longer  in  busi- 
ness and  therefore  spends  most  of  his  time 
in  and  around  the  estate.  We  have  already 
observed  that  he  and  Mrs.  Van  Beuren 
occupy  the  solitary  front  wing  by  them- 
selves. This  practice  is  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  owner,  who  specified  that 
his  quarters  be  nearly  detached  from  the 
main  house.  In  the  upper  story  of  the  wing 
is  Mrs.  Van  Beuren's  suite  of  living  room, 
drawing  room  and  bedroom.  Below,  in 
a  story  here  invisible,  the  pattern  is  re- 
peated for  the  master's  suite.     From  this 


ABOVE  is  the  southern  facade  of  the  house, 
■  showing  the  beautiful  proportion  of  wings  to 
main  building. — Below  is  the  gallery  which  runs 
the  length  of  the  house  and  connects  all  the  im- 
portant rooms  on  the  first  floor. 


AT  the  right:  A  Chippendale  mantelpie< 
kfrom  Mr  (lnppi.-iKl.iks  uwn  home  i 
England.  Below:  A  general  view  ol  tl 
service  part  ol  the  estate,  with  groups  i 
farm  buildings,  hot  houses  and  livin  ' 
quarters  for  the  gardeners. 
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gracious  isolation  they  can  play 
host  in  the  grand  manner,  litei 
,ill\    turning  over  the  house   to 
their  luck)  guests. 

Next  to  the  sea  the  most  con 
siderable  glor)  of  the  estate  lies 
in  its  gardens.  Beside  the  twin 
Formal  lawns  that  lead  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  "Grey  Crag" 
boasts  that  most  Formalized  of 
decorations,  the  soi-disant  infor- 
mal garden.  I  lie  sweetl)  stiff 
paths  ol  a  Formal  garden  slope 
,iu.i\    from   the   private   wing. 

To  keep  these  a<  res  and  man) 
others  in  cultivation   requires  a 
sizable  fon  e  ol  gardeners,  help- 
ers,   met  haiiK  s   and    plain    labor 
lis.      And   the)    in   turn   must    be 
housed   on   the-   grounds  of   the 
estate.      For   them   and   their  ap 
pai.in.    Mr.    Lindeberg    has   de- 
signed a  large  group  ol  buildings 
about    hall    a    mile-    bom    the    main    house.      Grouping    his 
buildings   in   the   form   ol   a   quadrangle,    Mr.    Lindeberg 
has  achieved  an  extremel)   practical  and  graceful  solution 
more   <>i    less    undei    one    rooftret         I  wo   wings   ol    the 
quadrangle  comprise  the  low.  single-storied  sheds  used  to 
house   wagons,    plows,    hose,    workshops,    etc.,   as    well    as 
soiiu-  ol   tlu-  automobiles.      Dominating   this  grouping   is 
the  three-storied  house  in  which  the-  gardenei  and  Ins  stafl 
live. 

\s  an  exercise  in  esthetics,  this  structure  is  particularly 
worth)   ol  notice.      I  he  problem  was  the  Familiar  one  of 
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FRENCH  windows  open  from  the  dining  room 
onto  a  grassy  terrace.     Above  this,  a  wrought 
iron  railing  protects  a  narrow  balcony. 


making  a  major,  secondary  building  harmonize  with  a 
main  building  without  allowing  the  former  to  ape  the 
latter.  Additionally,  it  was  required  that  the  occupants 
be  somehow  compensated  for  their  removal  from  the  im- 
mediate border  and  view  of  the  sea.  To  perceive  a  har- 
monv  with  the  Van  Beuren  residence,  run  the  eye  along 
the  sharply  beetling  line  of  the  roof,  pitched  at  the  same 
angle  as  that  of  the  main  house,  subtending  the  same 
angles  outward  from  the  limits  of  the  rooftree,  and  cov- 
ered in  the  same  brown  tile.  Thus  is  identity  suggested; 
and  by  the  unexpected  and  fortunate  introduction  of  the 
be-flowered  balcony  it  is  in  turn  charmingly  denied.  The 
net  effect  is  strong  and  original.  And  the  balcony  affords 
to  the  occupants  of  the  house  a  view  of  the  ocean  quite 
as  satisfying  in  its  way  as  that  from  the  very  front  lawn 
of  the  main  residence. 

Entrance  to  the  house  is  through  a  stone  gate,  at  whose 
sides  strut  the  formalized  lines  of  two  stone  peacocks. 
Just  beyond  this  gate  lies  a  porte-cochere,  Avhose  door  in 
turn  gives  onto  the  long  gallery  previously  described.  The 
character  of  the  whole  house  is  correctly  described  by  the 
gallery  alone.  A  short  step  brings  the  visitor  to  the  beau- 
tiful stairhall  pictured  on  the  first  page.  There  is  no 
curve,  not  even  in  a  Grecian  vase  or  a  sloop's  sail,  which 
is  so  satisfying  to  the  eye  as  that  of  a  finely  proportioned 
balustrade,  and  here  Lindeberg  has  acquitted  himself  with 
his  customary  skill.     Its  grille  is  original  Lindeberg,  and 


as  fine  .is  you  will  sec  anywhere.  The  tapestr)  which  warn 
the  stail  well  wall  is  a  late  Eighteenth  Century  piece,  con 
panion  to  several  more  throughout  the  gallery  and  tl 
house. 

Look  in  \ain  lor  any  slavish  obeisance  to  period  hen 
1  ike  the  well-tended  chateau  it  properly  resembles,  th 
home  is  Burnished  by  the  sweet  and  slow  methods  of  at 
cumulation,  so  that  period  merges  insensibly  into  perio 
and  only  the  taste  is  constant.  To  provide  a  fittino-  fram 
lor  these  furnishings,  Mr.  Lindeberg  has  returned  to  th 
exterior  of  his  house  for  inspiration,  and  laid  on  his  wall 
panels  of  lawn-colored  pine  which  are  Georgian  in  chara< 
ter,  as  are  the  details  of  door  and  lintel.  Floors  for  th 
most  part  are  of  a  fine,  dark  teakwood,  laid  on  in  planl 
formation,  and  highly  polished.  And  if  it  is  a  cynic' 
axiom  th.it  an  antique  is  as  authentic  as  you  think  it  i 
the  Van  Beurens  at  least  can  afford  their  cynicism.  Fo 
the  Chippendale  mantel  which  appears  on  Page  15,  a  mat 
tel  surely  worthy  of  being  the  focal  point  of  its  room,  i 
infinitely  authenticated  by  the  fact  that  it  came  from  Mr 
Chippendale's  own  house. 

Planting  at  "Grey  Crag"  has  been  given  its  full  stature* 
as  an  element  in  the  architectural  plan.    The  nature  of  the 
country-side   is   highly   reminiscent   of   England   in   its  re 
peated  squares  of  meadow,  its  low  dividing  walls,  and  it 
genth   rolling  elevation.     Natural  to  such  an  environment! 
are  the  hardier  of  the  close-growing  flowers,  the  smooth  and 
ancient  lawn,  and  above  all,  the  keen  appreciation  of  tha 
fact   that   nothing  so  distracts  from  a  long  view  as  an  in- 
tricately  planted  garden.    Thus,  the  Van  Beurens  find  their 
formal  planting  at  the  far  side  of  their  house,  and  nothing' 
but  the  dipping  slope  of  a  plain  lawn  between  themselves* 
and  the  long  view  of  Newport's  seascape.    Observe  also  thq 
fact  that,  with  some  restraint,  tall-growing  flowers  have  beenj 
kept  from  the  edge  of  the  house. 

A  tradition  deeply  stained  with  the  ideology  of  the  Midi 
die  Ages  from  which  it  springs  is  that  a  house  by  the  shorel 
shall,  in  its  architecture,  challenge  the  sea.  Thus  it  be-l 
came  axiomatic  in  Mediterranean  buildings  that  the  neareil 
it  was  to  the  sea  the  more  turretted,  towering,  and  walled) 
a  house  became;  and  it  was  most  commonly  found  on  topi 
of  the  highest  crag  locally  available.  This  curious  fact  wasj 
of  course,  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  man's  instinct 
tive  fear  of  the  element,  which  caused  him,  by  inversion,  tol 
bully  and  dominate  it.  However,  to  Mr.  Lindeberg— as  tol 
all  too  few  artists— the  sea  very  obviously  means  only  andj 
simply  the  sea,  and  his  design  makes  no  concession  to  psy-j 
chological  worries;  rather  it  engages  here  in  a  peaceful  and" 
dignified  collaboration  only  slightly  marred  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  steeply  graded  terrace. 

The  use  of  the  quadrangle  in  the  grouping  of  the  out 
buildings  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  elements  of  the 
problem— how  to  house  a  number  of  diverse  functions, 
almost  all  of  which  required  ground  level  circulation.  The 
latter  consideration  obviated  the  use  of  multi-floored  build- 
ings save  where  living  quarters  were  to  be  provided.  Thus 
the  solution  immediately  reduced  itself  quite  simply  to  the 
construction  of  a  long,  low  shed  of  some  sort.  A  straight 
line  shed  would  obviously  have  been  too  long  for  beauty 
or  economy,  and  the  quadrangle— traditional  to  Georgian 
types  anyway— became  very  patly  the  logical  answer. 

If,  upon  entering  the  gallery  from  the  porte-cochere,  yon 
had  turned  sharp  right  instead  of  continuing  on  down  to 
the  stair  well,  you  would  have  come  upon  the  rarest  corner 
in  the  whole  house,  the  direct  heritage  of  another  age,  the 
most  charming  of  secrets— a  hidden  garden.  Walled  in  on 
two  sides  by  the  back  of  the  library  and  one  end  of  the  liv- 
ing room,  it  is  sheltered  on  a  third  by  the  gallery,  and  on 
the  fourth  by  a  high  wall  which  divides  it  from  the  drive- 
way. Still  as  any  close  at  dusk,  it  is  nevertheless  so  designed 
that  it  receives  sun  the  whole  day  through. 
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LIGHT 
UP! 


LIGHTING  fixtures  of  sparkling  beauty  fully  in  the  modern  spirit,  from  the 
*Salon  de  la  Lumiere  in  Paris,  the  work  of  the  gifted  Jean  Perzel.  These  lamps 
reveal  the  modern  spirit  of  Paris  in  the  finest  way.  There  is  not  a  hint  of  eccen- 
tricity about  them.  They  are  practical,  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of 
industrial  art  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  conformation  and  combination  of 
materials,  they  add  a  vivid  decorative  touch  to  a  room  that  is  convincing  and  not 
at  all  likely  to  be  boring.  The  diffused  light  shown  in  the  ceiling  lamp  and  in  the 
standing  lamp  has  a  particularly  interesting  quality.  The  stream  of  light  in  each 
case,  as  it  pours  over  the  room,  has  more  the  quality  of  sunlight  than  is  usual  in 
the  diffused  lighting  systems  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Also,  the  lighting  of 
the  photographs  shows  exceptional  facility  in  the  management  of  centrasts  in 
materials  and  colors. 
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V.    WILSON    &    BROWN.    ARCHITECTS 


Photos  bv  Gottscho 


A  HOUSE  on  the  dunes  at  Southampton,  Long 
Island,  planned  for  weekend  parties. — The 
studio,  simple  and  unaffected,  with  square-cut 
timbers  and  oak  floors.  Much  of  the  furniture  is 
old  Spanish. 


A    YEAR-ROUND 


WEEKEND  COTTAGE 


By  Raymond  T.  B.  Hand 


T, 


HE  studio  of  Archibald  Brown,  standing  on  the  un- 
protected dunes  at  Southhampton,  is  of  old  Dutch  fisher- 
man stock.  Facing  seaward,  the  tip  of  its  wings  seem  to  be 
bent  under  the  force  of  Atlantic  gales.  In  dirty  weather 
you  would  almost  expect  to  see  guests  appear  in  slicker 
and  sou'hwester. 

It  is  a  house  for  week-ends— for  entertaining  the  year 
round.  It  is  within  easy  driving  distance  of  Mr.  Brown's 
Stony  Brook  home.  The  cottage  is  particularly  well  ar- 
ranged for  the  progressive  party— the  type  of  entertainment 
which  during  Elizabeth's  reign  was  exemplified  in  the 
Queen's  Progress.  Everything  is  arranged  to  facilitate  the 
quick  opening  and  the  easy  closing  of  the  beach  house. 
The  sfaraQfe  beneath  the  house  accommodates  five  cars. 
These  are  run  in  tandem  fashion  because  parties  in 
"progress"  move  as  a  whole— no  one  breaks  up  the  party 
—and  none  linger.  An  oriental  graciousness  is  added  by 
the  fact  that  the  last  are  always  the  first  on  the  return. 
The  host  enters  to  open  and  to  receive;  and  in  closing, 
follows  his  guests! 


M'A  /■• 
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FIREPLACE   detail   in   the  studio,   showing   the 
mish  wrought-iron  dogs  and  crane,  and  the 
hearth  raised  to  form  a  seat. 


Iii  the  arrangement  of  the  lay-out,  as  in  the  execution 
ol  the  house,  a  consistent  simplicity  runs  throughout. 
There  is  one  great  room,  the  studio,  with  a  north  light. 
On  the  southerly  wall  there  is  a  fireplace  with  a  gallery 
above.  Through  the  windows  on  either  side  of  the  fire- 
place, one  can  Eace  the  fire  and  look  out  to  sea  at  the 
same  time.    Baths,  bedrooms  and  kitchen  occupy  the  wings. 

The  studio  blends  with  the  surrounding  dunes.  Low 
in  elevation,  its  extended  shape-  Eollows  the  natural  con- 
tour of  the  land.  The  approach  is  Erom  the  Northeast 
(.us  swing  into  .1  large  courtyard  beneath  the  wall  of  a 
terrace  .\\\<\  enter  the  basemen!  garage  From  the  end  of  the 
wing. 

The  entire  wing  above  the  garage  is.  I>\  custom,  re- 
scued E01  the  women.  Here  are  two  good-sized  bedrooms 
and  two  baths.  From  the  end  bedroom  one  goes  to  the 
beach— and  Erom  the  sea  to  the  dressing  rooms-  via,  of 
course,    the   shower    just    outside    the-   door. 

I  he  hard)  members  of  the  part)  bivouac  in  the  studio. 
The  gallen  is  used  .is  an  annex  Eoi  the  overflow  when  the 
group  is  large.  The  kitchen,  commissar)  department  and 
servants'  quarters  are  on  the  right.  I  lie  house  can  be 
thrown  open  al  a  moment's  notice;  or  closed  as  quickly.  V 
generous  closet  oil  the  kitchen  is  a  well  stocked  cache 
of  stores. 

I  he  interior  of  the  house  is  plain;  there  is  no  plaster 
anywhere.     The  square  cut  timber  and  modern  insulatio 


hoard  have  been  left  exposed.  To  serve  the  pin  pose  for 
which  the  house  was  intended  the  architects  took  great 
care  that  the  house  should  be  thoroughly  insulated.  The 
oil  burner  with  which  the  house  is  equipped  is  kept  run- 
ning the  entire  winter.  This,  among  other  things,  pre- 
cludes the  necessity  of  turning  off  the  water.  Because  the 
house  is  heated,  and  because  there  is  no  plaster,  it  is  never 
damp;  its  insulation  is  such  that  it  can  be  made  comfort- 
able a  few  minutes  after  arriving.  One  can  always  find 
there  a  quiet  asylum  from  the  more  strenuous  formali- 
ties.    Without  a  corps  of  servants! 

The  fine  oak  door  was  found  in  the  Cape  of  Flanders 
district.  This  door  suggested  the  motif  for  the  entrance 
and  the  treatment  of  the  gable  end.  The  original  keys 
which  belonged  to  the  old  lock  were  never  found.  Great 
iron  keys  were  specially  wrought  to  fit.  The  steel  case- 
ment windows  allow  adequate  cross  ventilation.  The  floors 
of  oak,  random  width,  are  never  marred  by  the  sand. 

The  fireplace  is  unique,  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  the  handling 
of  the  raised  hearth.  It  is  chair  height— a  place  where  one 
can  sit  and  watch  the  hues  of  burning  driftwood.  The 
fire  itself  is  laid  on  quaint  iron  dogs  which  stand  in  a 
shallow  pit.  The  chimney  breast  is  of  oversized  brick. 
The  arched  lintel  above  the  fireplace  is  built  of  bricks 
picked  up  on  the  beach.  They  are  variegated  in  color,  of 
odd  sizes  and  well  water  worn.  The  shorter  bricks  found 
a  place  in  the  crown  of  the  arch.  This  arch  is  a  constant 
reminder  that  the  sea  is  propitious  to  the  house— it  offered 
some  of  the  building  material. 

From  the  ocean  side  one  gets  the  impression  that  the 
house  is  wanning  its  back.  Its  orientation  is  well  adapted 
to  the  beach.  Not  only  has  it  all  the  sun  but  terraces 
in  refreshing  shade  as  well.  These  terraces  are  of  irregu- 
lar flags  fitted  in  unrepeated  design.  A  flagged  walk  runs 
oil  to  a  high  dune  from  which  one  sees  all  Shinnecock  Bay. 
One  gets  a  hint  of  this  view  from  the  west  studio  windows. 

The  curved  lines  of  the  exterior  accept  slow  undulating 
movement  of  the  dunes.  They  give  to  roof  lines  every- 
where a  warm  fulness.  There  is  a  feeling  of  wind-blown 
sand,  salt-marsh  grass  and  the  swell  of  the  sea.  In  the 
whiteness  of  the  stucco,  freely  parged,  there  is  the  spume 
•  I   the  Atlantic  combers. 

The  architects,  Peabody,  Wilson,  and  Brown,  designed 
the  house  as  an  all-year-round  seaside  retreat  where  the 
owner  and  his  friends  might  enjoy  the  ocean  under  ideal 
conditions  of  comfort  and  convenience.  In  building  the 
house  in  its  semi-circular  form,  the  idea  has  been  expressed, 

ibtly,  that  the  house  comes  out  to  greet  the  guest. 


EAST  wing  of  the  cottage, 
with  a  glimpse  of  the 
cunes  and  the  ocean  beyond. 
The  walls  are  concrete  and 
stone,  with  an  irregular 
slate  roof 


/. 


Photos    courtesy    Edward    Wenham 


A   KING'S  HOBBY 


CHARLES  III,  King  of  Naples,  was  so  devoted  to  the  ceramic 
arts  that  in  1736  he  founded  an  establishment  for  the  produc- 
tion of  soft  porcelain  at  Capo  di  Monte,  a  little  town  in  the  Nea- 
politan hills.  Here  were  created  some  of  the  most  graceful  and 
delicate  porcelains  known  to  civilization,  of  which  some  fine 
examples  are  shown  above.  Top  row,  left:  A  gaily  ornamented 
teapot  painted  with  finely  drawn  scenic  panels.  Right:  Capo  di 
Monte  subjects  in  blanc  de  chine  and  biscuit,  somewhat  resembling 
the  better  Sevres,  Chelsea  and  Derby  porcelains,  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  Center  row,  left:  A  pair  of  urns  and  a  jewel 
casket  which  illustrate  the  use  of  figures  in  high  relief  on  a  bril- 
liant ground,  so  typical  of  the  Capo  di  Monte,  American  Art  As- 
sociation. Right:  A  romantically  elaborate  vase  with  figures  and 
finial  ornament  in  full  relief,  Metropolitan  Museum.  Below  this 
is  a  delightfully  picturesque  group  of  peasant  figures  which,  de- 
spite their  quaint  naturalism,  show  a  marked  skill  in  the  modelling 
of  the  hands  and  draperies,  Metropolitan  Museum.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  page  is  a  naive  and  remarkable  group  entitled  "The  Empty 
Tomb,"  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  Other  shining  examples  of 
the  art  of  the  Capo  di  Monte  ceramists  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 
all  the  royal  collections  of  Europe. 


Sketches  by  Eduard  Suydum 


Mission    W^8«a»«Sfr' 


MISSION  ARCHITECTURE 


Founded  by  the  Colonizing  Padres 


By  George  Nelson 


o 


I-  the  desperate  adventures  of  the  conquistadors  thei 
is  little  that  remains  in  the  American  legend.  Cortez,  c 
Vara,  and  Narvaez  are  but  dim  figures  in  a  half-forgottei 
past.  Guzman,  Bercerra,  Alarcon,  Ulloa,  and  Cabrill 
are  only  names— these  men  who  were  once  the  life  anc 
strength  and  glory  of  a  newly  discovered  land.  The  braver 
and  endurance  of  the  early  men,  the  prodigious  accom 
plishments  in  the  face  of  almost  superhuman  obstacles 
one  of  the  great  sagas  of  modern  times. 

But  it  is  to  the  priests,  not  the  adventurers,  tha 
America  owes  its  consciousness  of  a  Spanish  heritage, 
fearlessness,  determination,  and  energy  the  padres  knev 
no  superiors;  it  was  because  they  were  builders,  however 
that  their  influence  spread  throughout  the  whole  Soutl 
west.  Stern,  indifferent  to  hardships,  burning  with  prose 
lytizing  zeal,  these  men  accompanied  the  soldiers  on  a 
their  explorations.  Spain,  it  must  be  remembered,  cor 
quered  a  new  world  for  the  glory  of  God  as  well  as  it 
king,  and  the  rugged  ecclesiastics  who  were  selected  fo 
the  arduous  work  were  so  imbued  with  the  importanc 
of  their  mission  that  in  many  cases  they  outdid  the  soldier 
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themselves;  Marcos  de  Xiza,  for  example,  was  a  Franciscan 
monk  whose  report  on  his  trip  to  the  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico  led  to  Coronado's  great  expedition.  And  there 
were  others,  whose  ceasless  traveling  to  spread  the  Gospel— 
and,  incidentally,  a  culture— left  traces,  in  a  very  tangible 
form,  of  a  great  civilization.  It  is  with  these  traces  that 
Mi.    Suydam   is   here  concerned. 

Beginning  as  earl)  as  the  sixteenth  century,  a  fabulous 
stream  of  golden  missions  poured  up  from  the  South, 
spreading  through  Arizona,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Cali- 
fornia. As  the  sturdy  fathers  went,  they  built.  The  mis- 
sions were  schools,  churches,  granaries,  barracks,  fortresses. 
They  grew  to  the  size  of  towns,  often  becoming  towns,  with 
thousands  of  head  of  cattle,  many  acres  of  grain,  and  fields 
whose  irrigation  systems  were  remarkable  feats  of  en- 
gineering in  themselves.  The  monks  transplanted  the 
broad  arc  lies  and  low  roofs  of  Spain  to  a  country  well 
fitted  to  receive  them;  working  under  difficulties,  with 
unskilled  labor,  simple  materials,  and  few  trained  artists. 
they  slowly  produced  a  newr  architecture,  part  Spanish, 
part  Indian,  and  wholly  appropriate.  Because  they  built 
humbly  and  with  understanding  their  wrork  was  good, 
eventually  becoming  as  authentically  Americanas  the  tight 
little  wood  houses  that  were  appearing  in  the  North. 
Many  missions,  with  changing  times,  were  abandoned  and 
fell  into  ruin;  some  were  destroyed  in  Indian  uprisings; 
a  few  have  remained  as  eloquent  testimonials  to  the  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  and  artistic  integrity  of  their  builders. 

Two  of  the  best  of  these,  San  Diego  de  Alcala,  and  the 
magnificent  Mission  of  Santa  Barbara,  are  shown  here.  In 
a  brilliant  kind  of  shorthand  Mr.  Suydam  has  depicted 
the  stability,  sunny  color,  and  deep  human  warmth  of  these 
splendid  old  structures.  With  a  few  lines,  some  grey  tones, 
and  some  black  accents  he  has  succeeded  in  conveying  an 
impression  of  weight,  texture,  and  the  sparkle  of  sculp- 
tured surfaces.  His  people  are  nervous  dashes  of  a  swift- 
moving  pencil,  and  their  presence,  felt  rather  than  seen, 
emphasizes  the  solid  dignity  of  the  ageless  missions  in  the 
background.  With  truly  remarkable  economy  these  sketches 
tell  their  story,  and  their  vivid,  concise  reporting  of  shapes 


and  moods  has  a  force  that  less  unlabored  drawings  rarelv 
achieve. 

The  sketch  of  the  facade  of  San  Diego  shows  something 
of  the  dramatic  quality  of  the  missions  at  their  best.  Great 
blank  walls,  an  entrance,  a  decorated  window  above,  and 
a  bell  tower  are  the  elements  of  a  powerful  composition. 
And  the  drawing  of  the  other  elevation  of  the  bell  tower 
illustrates  clearly  how  exciting  a  simple,  functional  con- 
struction—here a  framework  to  hold  a  set  of  bells— can 
become  when  its  designer  is  not  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  stark  functionalism  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  ar- 
chitecture. In  this  composition  the  straight  flight  of  stairs 
becomes  an  important  element,  leading  the  eye  with  great 
sureness  to  the  focal  point  in  the  picture. 

San  Diego  de  Alcala  is  a  partial  ruin,  but  its  walls  bear 
witness  to  its  turbulent  history.  Founded  by  Junipero 
Serra,  that  simple,  single-minded,  enthusiastic  Mallorcan 
whose  life  in  California  is  in  large  part  the  history  of  that 
state,  San  Diego  has  seen  war,  massacre,  and  periods  of 
great  plenty.  Serra,  in  his  youth,  was  a  puny  boy  with  a 
brilliant  mind,  and  before  him  stretched  a  career  as  a 
scholar  and  an  administrator  in  the  Church.  With  fierce 
determination,  however,  he  turned  away  from  his  assured 
career,  developed  his  body,  and  entered  happily  upon  a 
career  of  almost  uninterrupted  hardship.  San  Diego,  after 
he  founded  it,  became  one  of  the  largest  of  the  missions, 
in  1775  suffering  one  of  the  most  appalling  massacres  ever 
known.  Eight  hundred  savages  surrounded  the  buildings 
one  night,  set  fire  to  them,  and  killed  most  of  the  inmates 
after  prolonged  tortures.  By  1800,  however,  it  had  recov- 
ered its  prosperity,  becoming  the  most  populous  mission 
in  California.  Earthquakes  damaged  the  buildings  from 
time  to  time,  with  almost  constant  rebuilding  going  on, 
but  today  little  is  intact  beyond  the  facade.  The  work 
of  the  old  priests,  however,  is  still  being  carried  on. 

Santa  Barbara  was  more  fortunate.  Its  buildings  began 
in  1787,  under  the  supervision  of  Lasuen,  Serra's  successor. 
It  grew  rapidly,  and  by  1807  was  surrounded  by  an  Indian 
village  of  over  250  families.  Building  went  on  all  through 
the    18th   century,    the   present    (Continued   on   page   53) 
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AN    Eighteenth  Century   English  cottage,   not  unlike  the  one  in  which 
Ellen  Terr)'  spent  all  the  late  years  of  her  interesting  life.     Note  the 
picturesque  thatched  roof,  and  the  curious  dormer. 


"THESE  MOST  EXCELLENT  CANOPIES 

OF   THE  AIR" 


By  DuncanhU-Nter,  Architect 


J  IX CE  the  beginning  of  human  history  the  roof  has  ever 
been  the  cardinal  factor  in  the  abode  of  man,  and  shelter 
from  the  elements  has  always  followed  as  a  close  second 
to  the  matter  of  food.  In  the  struggle  to  gain  adequate 
protection  from  the  ravages  of  the  elements— often  rigorous 
in  the  extreme— man  has  ever  felt  the  need  of  a  roof  over 
his  head.  He  could  do  without  windows  or  doors  in  his 
habitation,  and  often  walls  were  not  necessary,  but  the 
roof  was  indispensable. 

In  primitive  times  and  in  regions  where  the  climate  was 
not  too  severe  the  huts  constructed  for  habitation  consisted 
of  but  a  roof  built  between  or  around  the  trees.  Poles  were 
often  placed  in  the  ground,  tops  tied  together  with  thongs 
and  then  the  poles  covered  with  the  hides  of  animals,  the 
bark  stripped  from  trees,  or  leafy  boughs  laced  and  thatched 
together  in  vertical  formation  so  as  to  shed  the  rain  in  its 
downward  course.  The  tepee  of  the  American  Indian,  the 
tent  of  the  Arab,  and  in  fact,  the  nomads  throughout  the 
world,  ancient  and  modern,  use  this  principle  for  shelter. 
The  modern  tents  in  use  today  show  but  little  advance 
over  the  original  structure,  the  change  of  the  covering  being 


perhaps  the  only  real  departure.  In  the  early  abodes  the 
hut  was  all  roof,  there  being  no  walls,  and  it  was  not  until 
later  in  civilization  that  walls  were  introduced  beneath  the 
roof.  These  walls  were,  in  mild  climates,  often  not  walls 
at  all  but  simply  open  spaces  with  poles  or  other  devices  to 
enclose  the  space  beneath  the  roof  and  afford  protection 
for  the  ravaging  of  wild  animals.  In  localities  where  the 
climate  was  severe  these  walls  were  constructed  of  whatever 
materials  were  at  hand,  varying  from  the  hides  of  animals 
or  the  bark  of  trees,  to  stone  or  mud,  and  later  mud  brick 
made  from  mud  and  straw. 

In  the  warm  countries  the  general  tendency  has  been  to 
adopt  roofs  of  rather  slight  pitch,  often  quite  flat,  while  in 
the  colder  and  more  severe  climatic  regions  roofs  of  steep 
pitch  were  used  as  affording  better  protection  against  the 
rigors  of  elements.  The  steep-pitched  roof  offered  no  lodge- 
ment for  snow  and  ice  with  the  leaks  which  invariably  at- 
tended such  conditions,  for  in  early  times  they  did  not  un- 
derstand how  to  properly  flash  their  roofs  and  there  were 
no  suitable  materials  available  for  the  purpose. 

From  the  straw  roofs  of  the  tropics  to  the  ice  blocks  of 
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AN  interesting  type  of  slate  rout  of  uneven  thicknesses 
is  seen  in  the  home  of  Grace  M.  Burnham  at  Great 
Neck,  Long  Island.  The  slate  i-.  Vermont  Quarry  and 
seems  exactly  suited  to  the  steep  roof  and  the  well-pro- 
portioned dormer  windows.  Frank  J.  FofSter,  arch 
Photo  by  John  Wallace  Gillies. 


the  igloo  in  the  polau  regions  the  aim  has  been  t<>  pro 
duce  a  tight  and  weathei  |>i « »< >l  roof,  ui  in  many  in- 
stances the  success  is  debatable,  thai  is  measured  from 
our  modern  standards.     Even  the  cave  dweller  in  the 

cliffs  chinked  the  cracks  in  the  stone  <>\ei  his  head  with 
clay  to  prevent  the  seepage  <>l  water. 

The  conquest  of  the  roof  against  the  ravages  o\  the 
elements,  including  deterioration  and  decay,  has  been 
a  continuous  struggle  and  is  being  carried  on  today, 
even  with  our  improved  knowledge,  laboratories,  in- 
ventions .ind  mat  hints;  our  whole  advanced  civilized 
equipage  still  seeks  the  perfect  roof,  and  we  are  still 
not  always  sure  of  "the  roof  over  our  heads. 

When  we  begin  to  think  of  building  a  home,  or  of 
purchasing  one  that  is  ahead)  built,  instinctively  the 
lust  thought  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  root,  this  appre- 
hension of  the  roof  may  be  said  to  he  somewhat  akin 
to  the  sense  of  self  presenition,  it  is  in  reality  a  part 
of  this  inborn  sense. 

In  later  years  the  importance  of  the  tool  was  fully  ap- 
preciated and  the  people  strove  to  construct  the  very  best 
the)    knew   with   the   materials  and   methods   then   avail- 
able.    Even  to  this  day,  if  one  takes 
a  jaunt    through    the   rural   sections 
of  any  of  the  older  European  coun- 
tries  he   finds  roofs  that   date   back 
centuries  and  these  not  only  on  the 
cathedrals  or  pretentious  mansions, 
but     on     the    smallest     of    cottages, 
sheds  and       (Continued  on  page  / 


A  HOVE:  The  Montecito  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
*»-Samuel  Robinson.  The  house  was  designed 
by  that  most  illustrious  California  architect,  the 
late  George  Washington  Smith,  and  is  a  rare 
and  interesting  exposition  of  what  is  known  as 
his  type  of  architecture.  The  walls  are  white 
cement  and  the  beautiful  sloping  roof  of  shingles 
were  laid  on  to  suggest  thatch.  Photo  by  Jessie 
Tarbox  Beals. 

PHE    Holbrook   house,    designed    by    Duncan- 
*•   hunter.  Architect,  with  the  roof  covered  with 
wood  shingles  shading  from  black  to  warn  red, 
and  the  walls  of  white  stucco  with  brick  corbell- 
ing. 


IX  this  home  of  Horace  Havemeyer  at  Bayshore, 
Long  Island,  Harrie  T.  Lindeberg,  the  architect, 
has  introduced  a  slate  roof  in  shades  of  dark 
green  and  buff,  which  harmonize  beautifully  with 
the  brick  walls.     Photo  by  John  Wallace  Gillies. 


STAIRWAY  from  "parlor"  floor  of  Victorian  brownstone  to 
upper  floor.     The  former  dinginess  of  a  "back  hall"  reflect 
the  spaciousness  and  simplicity  of  contemporary  design. 

THE  circular  dining  room  is  in  the  center  of  the  ground  or 
"kitchen"  floor.     The  circular  effect  is  increased  by  the  use 
of  a  round  rug  and  furniture. 


FROM 
"BROWNSTONE 
TO 
MODERN 
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By  Sarah  Johnson  Lewis 


T 

1  HE  brownstone  fronts,  built  to  clothe  the  dull  respecti- 

)ilit\  ol  LuniK  life  during  the  Brown  Decades  of  half  a  cen- 

ur)  ago,  still  line  the  side  streets  of  Manhattan.    But  now, 

ike  Charity,  the)  covei  .1  multitude  ot  sins.     1  "he  exteriors 

iave  undergone  little  change  (brownstone  is  tough  enough 

to  def)  much  ageing  l>\  the  elements),  but  when  you  open 

he  doors   mam    different    things  may   confroni    you— the 

"walk-up"    apartments;    little   dress   and    millinery   shops; 

survivals  of  speakeasies  which  Repeal  and  a  license  have 

made  into  respectable  restaurants;  all  superimposed  upon 

vestiges  of  elegant  e  and  conventional  home  life  of  an  earlier 

day. 

But  this  is  the  story  of  a  brownstone  front  which  is  still 
a  one-family  dwelling,  though  it  has  undergone  a  change 
as  startling  as  any  of  its  mates.  Jan  Ruhtenberg,  archi- 
tect and  designer,  took  a  two-year  lease  on  a  narrow  slice 
of  a  house,  fourteen  feet  w  ide.  The  shortness  of  his  tenure 
didn't  wan  ant  his  making  over  the  house  completely,  but 
with  very  little  expense  and  considerable  ingenuity  he 
worked  a  complete  transformation  on  the  interior.  Bv 
knocking  out  a  wall  here  and  hanging  a  curtain  there. 
In  substituting  light  colors  in  paint  and  upholstery  for 
the  sombre  wallpapers  and  dark  heavy  furniture  of  his 
predecessor,  space  and  the  illusion  of  spaee  blossomed 
in  the  narrow   halls  and  boxlike  rooms. 

One  enters  from  the  stoop  first  into  a  vestibule  and  then 
through   grey    velvet    curtains   into   the   living   room   and 


formal  entrance  combined.  The  wall  between  the  narrow 
hall  and  the  "front"  room  has  been  removed  and  the  grey 
curtain  continued  along  the  remaining  wall  of  the  hall, 
shutting  off  space  for  a  cloak  closet.  There  is  an  ethereal 
distinction  now  between  the  hall  and  the  living  room 
proper.  The  old  parquet  flooring  has  been  left  in  the  hall 
and  the  rest  of  the  floor  is  covered  by  a  light  grey  rug. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  are  white  and  the  inevitable  bay 
window  has  dark  blue  curtains  hung  straight  across  in 
front  of  it.  These  pull  back  for  light  and  air  but  when 
they  are  drawn  in  the  evening  they  give  a  sense  of  warmth 
and  security  to  the  room. 

Throughout  the  house  there  has  been  an  interesting 
combination  of  the  old  and  the  new.  Mr.  Ruhtenberg 
doesn't  concur  with  the  current  tendency  to  throw  over- 
board everything  that  was  not  made  in  the  last  six  months, 
at  least.  The  beauty  of  old  silver,  the  dignity  of  fine  pieces 
of  any  age,  the  mellowness  of  old  rugs,  give  an  interest,  a 
lift,  to  the  more  austere  lines  of  contemporary  design. 
In  his  own  furniture,  Mr.  Ruhtenberg  objects  to  the  use 
of  the  word  "modern,"  preferring  "functional."  After 
all,  anything  turned  out  in  our  time  is  inevitably  modern, 
while  a  functional  design  denotes  that  which  is  a  specific 
for  its  use,  and  because  of  its  sheer  purposefulness,  should 
be  inherently  beautiful.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the 
living  room  that,  along  with  the  furniture  designed  by 
Mr.  Ruhtenberg,  there  is  a  Spanish  table  near  the  window. 


A  GENEROUS  entrance-living  room  is  achieved  by   merging  a  narrow  hall  with  a  skimpy  "front"  room. 
The  curtains  hanging  loose  from  the  ceiling  and   the  dead  white  walls  increase  the  illusion  of  space. 


ill 


A  CORNER  of  a  very  informal  living  room  at  the  rear  of  the  house 
which  is  also  Mr.  Ruhtenberg's  workroom.  On  the  wall  are  pic- 
tures of  the  first  house  which  he  designed,  now  owned  and  occupied 
in  Sweden  by  Greta  Garbo. 


so  old  that  it  was  made  before  an  era  of  ornamentation 
and  is  as  purely  functional  as  the  tubular  chair  designed 
by  Meis  van  der  Rohe. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  entrance-living  room  is  the  stair- 
way, shown  on  page  26  which  leads  to  the  bedrooms  on 
the  upper  floors.  The  original  stairway  of  the  house  re- 
mains, but  Mr.  Ruhtenberg  did  away  with  the  overdecorated 
Turkish  railing,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  brownstone 
builders  and  so  disturbing  to  eyes  accustomed  to  simplicity, 
and  substituted  the  least  pretentious  thing  he  could  find- 
strips  of  wood,  2"  x  3",  painted  white. 

Still  further  back  on  this  floor  is  what  Mr.  Ruhtenberg 
calls  his  private  room.  Again  the  walls  are  white  and 
there  is  an  old  Persian  rug  on  the  original  parquet  floor- 
ing. In  one  corner  is  a  seat  built  along  both  sides  of  the 
wall,  covered  in  natural  linen  and  brightened  with  cush- 
ions in  strong  shades  of  blue  and  red.  A  low  table  and 
chairs  of  chromium  pipe  and  black  wicker  make  a  friendly 
grouping.  On  the  wall  above  is  a  group  of  photographs 
of  the  first  house,  built  in  Sweden,  that  Mr.  Ruhtenberg 
designed  completely.  It  now  has  the  added  distinction 
of  being  owned  by  Greta  Garbo. 

Across  the  room  and  near  the  windows  is  Mr.  Ruhten- 
berg's work  table.  Along  the  fourth  wall  are  bookcases 
on  which  Mr.  Ruhtenberg  keeps  his  collection  of  Russian 
and  Mexican  icons.  (In  the  photograph  of  the  living  room 
you  can  see  two  of  these  on  the  mantel.  The  photographer 
couldn't  resist  grabbing   them  and   putting  them   in   the 


T-1  HIS  unique  sideboard  is  made  of  Cuban 
■*■  red  macassar.  Below  the  accordion  doors 
the  silver  is  kept  in  an  ordinary  hinged  silver 
chest.  When  the  Ruhtenbergs  want  to  go 
away,  they  lift  the  chest,  silver  and  all,  out 
of  the  sideboard,  and  take  it  to  the  bank,  stor- 
ing away  their  goods  and  chattels  in  one  easy 
motion. 


picture,   but   Mr.   Ruhtenberg  thinks  they  are   better  left 
on  the  bookcases.) 

Downstairs,  on  the  kitchen  floor  to  any  respectable 
brownstone-fronter,  Mr.  Ruhtenberg  has  his  dining  room. 
Opposite  the  foot  of  the  stairwell,  he  has  built  a  circu- 
lar wall  which  encloses  the  dining  room,  and  has  en- 
hanced the  circle  with  a  curtain,  also  concealing  the  fur- 
ther progression  of  the  stairs  to  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
basement.  Here  again  the  walls  are  white  and  the  curtain 
is  white  oilcloth  with  a  strip  of  black  by  the  stairs.  Mr. 
Ruhtenberg  experimented  with  various  fabrics  for  this 
curtain  and  settled  on  oilcloth  when  he  found  that  the 
most  fastidious  handy  man  was  apt  to  bring  coal  dust 
up  with   him   from  the  furnace    (Continued  on  page   52) 

Photos  by   Emelie  Daniel 
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ETAIL  of  plaster  ornament  in  vestibule  ceiling. 


Photos  courtesy   Historic   Landmark   Soci 


CNTRANCE  to  the  Tredwell  house  as  it  stands  today. 

•Mir—*- 


A    VICTORIAN  "RELIC 


By  Mary  Siegrist — Pen  Sketches  by  Lenna  Glackens 


Miss  Gertrude  Tredwell  Lived  in  this  New  York 
House  for  Ninety-three  Years,  Leaving  Us  a  Perfect 
Memento    of    Victorian    Charm    and    Intolerance. 


J_N  the  year  of  grace  1933  a  strange,  disagreeable,  dis- 
tinguished old  lady  died  in  the  same  regal  canopied  bed 
in  which  she  was  born  in  the  year  1840.  Except  for  her 
faithful  nurse  and  companion,  she  died  alone— proudly 
enough,  because  she  had  kept  intact,  aloof  and  unchanged 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  glory  of  a  disdainful 
tradition. 


The  old  lady  was  the  youngest  of  six  daughters  and  two 
sons  born  to  a  rich  New  York  merchant  and  his  estimable 
wife.  She  must  have  looked  upon  her  father  with  different 
eyes  than  we  of  today,  who  see  in  his  portrait  in  the  stiff 
beautiful  drawing  room  only  a  fine  pom- 
pous gentleman  with  side  whiskers  and 
the  cruelty  of  intolerance  in  his  coun- 
tenance. Old  Seabury  Tredwell  must,  we 
think,  have  been  a  terror.  He  must  have 
had  something  of  the  flavor  of  Mr.  Barrett. 
It  is  said  that  he  brought  up  his  six  daugh- 
ters to  be  "so  fussy"  that  only  one  of  them 
sunk  so  low  as  to  marry. 

It  would  seem  that  this  rather  pathetic 
and  somewhat  ridiculous  point  of  view 
was  peculiar  to  that  silvery  age  known  as 
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p\OOR  leading  from  vestibule  to  front  hall. — Fold- 
*-J  ing  double  doors  between  the  "parlor"  and  dining 
room. — Original  fireplace  in  the  basement  kitchen, 
showing  iron  dogs  and  crane.  At  the  left  is  the 
famous  Dutch  oven. — Entrance  hallway,  with  fine 
furniture  and  a  balustrade  signed  by  Duncan  Phyfe. 


the  Victorian.  Despite  the  redundant 
prosperities  of  those  days,  the  forward 
strides  in  science,  literature  and  ex- 
ploration, there  seemed  to  be  a  feel 
ing  of  death  in  the  air,  certainly 
among  the  conventional  and  wealthy 
upper  classes.  There  was  an  abhor- 
rence of  anything  new,  a  fearful  scorn 
of  the  natural  and  spontaneous,  a 
proud  burial  of  the  individual  spirit 
in  the  rich  cemetery  of  family  tradi- 
tion. 

The  Tredwell  family  is  an  almost-too-good-to-be-true  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  thing.  It  is  laughable  and  yet  tragic 
to  think  that  Gertrude  Tredwell  would  rather  allow  her 
lovely  old  house  to  fall  to  pieces  than  have  painters  and 
carpenters  (i.e.  males)  enter  its  austere  doors.  Though 
there  is  no  actual  proof,  it  is  highly  compatible  with  the 
character  of  Mr.  Seabury  Tredwell  that  he  had  a  highly 
romantic  secret  passage  built  behind  the  "parlor"  wall  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  himself  that  nothing  impulsive  and 
improper  was  happening  between  his  daughters  and  their 
high-stocked  gentlemen  callers. 

And  Gertrude,  at  least,  does  not  seem  to  have  resented 
this  unreasonable  attitude.  Rather  she  seems  to  have  em- 
braced it  with  a  fierce  respect  that  accounts  for  her  some- 
what "quaint"  behavior  all  through  her  life,  for  her  refusal 
to  reconcile  herself  to  a  new  and  changing  world.  Her 
fine  house  stands  in  a  street  that  is  now  grown  ugly  and 
ungraceful,  but  that  once  must  have  been  bright  with  gaily 
crinolined  ladies  and  Beau  Brummelish  gentlemen.  And 
you  can  see  how  she  must  have  hated  this  disconcerting 
change,  which  to  her  intolerant  mind  could  have  been  in- 
dicative only  of  the  new  and  modern.  In  fact,  so  persistent 
was  Miss  Tredwell  in  this  attitude  that  she  kept  her  shut- 
ters down  and  her  eyes  closed  to  such  a  degree  that  when 
she  died  she  actually  had  not  seen  New  York  in  thirty 
years!  She  emerged  from  her  proud  seclusion  but  once  an- 
nually, and  that  to  step  into  a  heavily  airtight  and  beshut 
tered  carriage  to  drive  to  the  Tredwell  country  estate  at 
Rumson. 


FRONT  drawing  room  or  "parlor,''  with  brilliant  damask 
curtains,    American    Empire    couch    and    Duncan    Phyte 
center-table.      The  re    highly    polished    Cuban    ma- 

hoga.i)   u . 


She  could  remember,  perhaps,  onl\  a  few  moments  in 
her  adamantly  consistent  lite  that  you  and  I  would  call 
pleasurable.  Among  them  ma\  have  been  the  occasions 
when  she  and  her  sisters  and  brothers  were  allowed  to  ride 
the  horses  belonging  to  John  Jacob  Astor,  whose  house 
and  garden  la\  just  behind  the  Tredwells '.  There  mav  have 
been  sunn)  nonchalant  hours  in  the  magnolia-sweet  back- 
yard. There  may  even  have  been  lingering  breakfasts  in  the 
tea  room,  after  Papa  had  departed,  stein,  imposing  and 
fearful,  to  his  place  of  business.  And  of  course,  there  must 
have  been  a  kind  of  ferocious  happiness  for  the  dying  Ger- 
trude Tredwell  in  the  knowledge  that  not  once  had  she 
overstepped  the  boundaries  of  an  old  world  to  explore  and 
relish  a  new,  so  that  todav,  in  this  extraordinarily  fine  house, 
history  has  been  caught  on  the  wing  and  a  particular  phase 
of  it  perpetuated  with  a  kind  of  splendid  and  defiant 
charm. 

This  picturesque  relic  remains  with  us  today,  not  tar  from 
Astor  Place,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  what  were  once 
the  dwellings  of  New  York's  early  Dutch  settlers.  As  a 
historic  shrine,  it  is  altogether  unique  in  that  not  only  the 
house  itself  has  remained  intact  and  undisturbed  through 
more  than  a  century,  but  even  the  furnishings  have  been 
permitted  to  remain  exactly  as  they  were  during  the  da%s 
w  hen  the  Tredwell  familv  lived  there,  one  of  them  through 
almost  a  century!  In  1935,  Seabury  Tredwell,  New  York 
hardware  merchant,  moved  into  this  spacious  homestead, 
a  four-story  dwelling  of  red  brick,  with  green  shutters  and 
two  quaint  dormer  windows  on  the  upper  or  attic  floor 
front.     The  conservative   brick   facade   is  separated    from 


the  street  by  a  decorative  iron  grill.  There  is  a  semi-circu- 
lar fanlight,  and  columns  framing  the  door,  which  has  an 
old-fashioned  pull-bell.  In  January  the  house  was  taken 
over  bv  the  Historic  Landmark  Society,  of  which  Mr. 
George  Chapman  is  President.  It  wears  now  a  bronze 
plate  on  the  door  which  bears  the  name:  Tredwell  House. 
It  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Ci  utchfield.  Under  her  supervision, 
the  accumulation  of  many  years  of  dust  was  removed  and 
the  house  was  re-decorated,  but  left  undisturbed  in  its 
original  essential  character.  It  is  accessible  in  a  number 
of  w  ays. 

Tredwell  House,  reflecting  the  best  contemporary  taste 
and  culture,  was  built  bv  Seabury   (Continued  on  page  51) 


\4  ISS  TREDWELL'S  bedroom,  showing  the  Sheraton 
*■**■  bed  in  which  she  was  born  and  in  which  she  died. 
All  the  furniture  is  American  mahogany. 
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BItUCE  BUTFIELD  designed  this  Victorian  dinner  table,  with 
every  last  detail  in  perfect  harmony,  from  the  tower  of  the 
alabaster  centerpiece  to  the  Italian  table  clo;h,  from  the  silver 
goblets  to  the  Rockingham  plates.  The  silver  is  Rogers,  Lunt  & 
Bowlen's  coronet  design;  and,  through  the  delicate  ajours  of  the 
old-fashioned  table  cloth  one  glimpses  a  pink  marbelized  table  top. 


ROBERT  LOCHER  brought  to  life  the  modern  spirit  in  this 
."able  at  the  right.  Here  the  ensemble,  despite  its  simplicity, 
gives  one  a  sense  of  exciting  beauty.  Thte  crystal  is  from  the 
Steuben  Glass  Works,  as  are  the  mirrors  and  plate  glass.  The 
silver  was  designed  by  Robert  Locher;  and,  with  the  silver  he  has 
combined  white  and  yellow  calla  lilies. 


, 
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IN   TABLE-SETTING 


The  Elaboration  of  the  True  Victorian  and  the 
Simplicity  of  the  True  Moderne  are  Well  Ex- 
emplified in  These  Tuo  Pictures  of  Rare  Ele- 
gance  and  I  Itra-Smart  Streamlining 


ylH****1* 


Photographs    by    Dana    B.    Mer 


JOVAK.     DECORATOR 


DISTINGUISHED  ROOMS 


3LOANE,    DECORATORS 


Photo   by    Louis   Werner 


TN  this  very  well-designed  room  in  the  New  York 
*■  home  of  Mrs.  Douglas  F.  Wheeler,  there  is  quite  a 
fresh  contrast  in  form  and  color.  Some  of  the  furni- 
ture in  Eighteenth  Century  English  and  some  Con- 
temporary. There  are  Italian  small  tables  of  pickled 
pine,  and  the  light  note  of  the  upholstery  is  of  special 
interest  against  the  dark  violet  carpet.  There  is  a 
suggestion  of  Regency  in  the  draping  of  the  window 
curtains  and  in  the  hanging  of  the  glass  curtains.  The 
color  scheme  throughout  is  fuchsia,  light  blue  and 
dark  violet.  An  Italian  console  is  reflected  in  the 
mirror,  and  there  are  some  good  pieces  of  porcelain 
and  heavy  silver  and  glass  as  accessories. 


T^HE  loyer  of  an  apartment  in  Essex  House,  ultra 
J-  last-minute  in  design,  has  walls  and  ceiling  of  a 
light  ecru  color,  a  carpet  of  copper  rose,  and  drap- 
eries of  copper  rose,  ecru  and  canary  yellow  in  a 
pattern  of  horizontal  stripes.  The  illustration  at  the 
left  shows  a  view  of  this  extremely  chic  entrance 
hall  looking  into  the  living  room.  The  little  stream- 
lined console  is  of  chrome,  and  the  mirror  above  it 
has  a  blue  border.  A  white  fluted  column  of  Doric 
inspiration  supports  a  bust,  bravely  modern  in  tech- 
nique, of  black  wood  on  a  brown  walnut  base.  The 
room   has   an  air  of  competent   hospitality. 


IE    ADAMS.    DECORATOR 


OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  living  room  in  the  New  York  home  of  Mrs. 

■*■  Bennett  Bates  very  definitely  announces  itself  as 
modern,  in  spite  of  the  two  beautiful  Early  American 
chairs.  Very  plain,  uninterrupted  colors  are  used  in 
walls  and  ceiling,  the  walls  dark  blue  and  the  ceiling 
white.  The  capacious  simple  couch  is  oyster  white, 
and  the  overstuffed  chairs  are  upholstered  in  cocoa 
brown  chenille  with  yellow  stripes.  Dark  blue  is 
repeated  in  the  rug  and  withdraws  from  this  combi- 
nation of  colors,  leaving  the  furniture  to  dominate 
the  room.  A  fine  little  Empire  coffee  stand  faces  the 
couch  between  the  two  Belter  chairs. 


HHHE  foyer  in  the  Paris  home  of  Mrs.  Allen.  Mrs. 
*-  Allen  has  recently  come  to  this  country  to  take 
charge  of  the  New  York  office  of  Elsie  de  Wolfe, 
Inc.,  decorators.  This  airy  entrance  hall  shows  an 
unusually  interesting  arrangement  of  colorful,  fresh 
flowers  set  in  brackets  against  a  background  of  glass 
an  arrangement  inspired  by  a  Chippendale  design. 
The  panelled  walls  are  very  light  cream  and  white, 
and  the  carpet  is  beige  in  tone.  The  little  Chippen- 
dale table  adds  a  gracenote  of  cool  elegance. 


Lighting    by   Thomas   Smith 


Pen   sketches   by   Lenna    Glackens 

OBSERVE  here  "Don  Manuel  Osorio,"  from  a  painting  by  Goya. 
Don  Manuel  is  posing  with  all  his  pets — brilliant  little  birds  in  a 
green  cage,  a  trained  jackdaw  bringing  him  the  morning  mail,  and  a 
group  of  excited,  greedy-looking  cats.  From  the  Jules  Bache  Collection. 
Courtesy  New  York  Public  Library. 


"COME,  BIRDIE,  COME  AND  LIVE  WITH  ME 


?? 


Title  of  an  Old  Song 


By  Lenna  Glackens 


D 


OWN  on  the  Bowery, 
anions  the  band  instrument 
stores,  are  the  warehouses  of 
Max  Geissler  and  Dories 
Ruhe,  two  of  the  principal 
bird-importers  and  whole- 
salers in  the  city,  and  to  these  I  came  to  look  at  birds  which, 
for  some  inexplicable  reason,  I  have  yet  to  see  in  anyone's 
house.  The  atmosphere  of  such  places  is  business-like,  but 
the  catalogues  read  like  poetry,  and  the  shelves  flash  and 
vibrate  with  the  colors  of  Impressionism.  Fortunately  for 
me,  the  stock  is  low  at  this  season,  or  I  should  be  completely 
dazzled.  Here  is  a  row  of  Emperor  starlings  from  Abysinia 
(now  difficult  to  obtain)— heads,  ultramarine  blue,  with  a 
white  eye:  wings,  golden-purple;  breasts  a  deep,  Van  Gogh 
yellow. 

The  "Cock  of  the  Rock,"  rather  like  an  apricot-colored 
guinea-hen  with  a  delicate,  fluffy  crest,  suggests  Redon,  and 
so  does  the  turacco,  a  pheasant-like  fowl  with  peacock  blue 
head  and  neck,  olive  brown  breast  and  purplish  gray  wings. 
(How  well  these  would  look  on  an  estate!)  The  bulbul 
proves  to  be  a  small  green  and  yellow  bird— he  is  not  sing- 
ing at  the  moment.  Other  good  singers  are  about;  brown 
and  black  Shama  thrushes,  goldfinches,  mocking  birds  (how 
Victorian!)  and  that  famous  beauty,  the  nonpareil. 

In  a  back  room,  a  man  is  crumbling  a  mountain  of 
sponge  cake  to  make  into  bird  food.     This  cake  has  been 


rejected  for  some  reason,  but  it  tastes  perfectly  good  to 
me. 

Finally,  depressed  by  the  impersonality  of  the  ware- 
houses, but  with  interest  unflagged,  I  go  to  72nd  Street, 
to  visit  Virginia  Pope's  "Club  House  and  Sanitorium  for 
Birds." 

Every  bird  in  this  unique  establishment  is  a  pet— some 
suffering  from  the  afflictions  birds  are  heir  to  (and  there 
are  a  few  that  Dr.  McCullough  can- 
not cure)  but  most  of  them  simply 
boarding  while  their  owners  are  in 
Europe.  The  place  abounds  with 
canaries  and  parrots,  but  as  I  am 
chiefly  interested  in  rare  birds,  I 
look  at  a  handsome  pair  of  In- 
dian mynahs,  who  resemble  black- 
birds, with  an  odd  crocus-yellow 
comb    outlining    the    back    of   the 


'  I  HE  pet  birds  shown  in  Miss  Glac- 
■*■  kens'  sketches  are:  at  the  left  of  the 
Goya,  a  parrot  and  a  raven;  at  the  right, 
a  macaw;  heading  the  article  a  toucan; 
and,  on  the  next  page  an  Eighteenth 
Century  cavalier  with  his  devoted  toucan. 
The  little  ferris  wheel  is  a  new  idea  for 
whiling  away  boring  hours  for  the 
winged  ones. 
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head  in  a  dashing  manner.  Besides  chic,  these  birds  possess 
the  rare  gift  of  speech,  the  males  being  more  adept  than 
the  females.  All  daws  (mynahs,  blackbirds,  magpies,  crows. 
i.i\ens,  etc.)  are  easily  tamed,  even  wild  ones,  and  some 
of  them  can  learn  to  sav  a  few  words.  (I  have  always 
wanted  a  raven  that  could  sav  "Nevermore!")  As  I  sup 
pose  everyone  knows  by  this  time,  splitting  a  bird's  tongue 
to  enable  it  to  talk  is  merely  a  crude  superstition. 

Next  I  am  shown  a  bird  that  resembles  a  small,  lightly 
built  canary,  with  a  more  pointed  bill.  This  is  an  Mucin 
siskin,  who.  besides  singing,  learns  tricks  easily.  You  put 
one  in  a  cage  with  the  seed  cup  resting  on  a  little  track 
out  of  reach,  and  he  pulls  it  in  with  a  string:  he  also  draws 
water  for  himself  in  a  little  bucket  from  a  well  outside  the 
cage.  He  is  related  to  the  Indian  fakir's  bird,  who  strings 
heads! 

In  another  room  is  a  verj  line  bullfinch,  a  plump  little 
bird  the  si/e  of  a  sparrow,  with  a  black  cap.  gra}  back  and 
wings,  and  a  rosy  breast.  He  can  whistle  two  nines  from 
"Carmen,"  and  when  1  .mi  out  ol  sight  begins  "Le  I  tingle 
des  Systres."  His  pure  little  flute  was  better  adapted  lor 
the  airs  of  Rossini  or  Wagner,  perhaps,  hut  there  is  charm 
in   the  anomaly.      Bullfinches  come   From   Germany    an< 


*    ' 


A  CHIPPENDALE  bird  cage  designed  to  har- 
monize with  a  decorative  scheme  in  the  New 
York  apartment  of  Mrs.  Peck  Hopkins.  Grace 
Hyman  Hutchins  and  Rebecca  Dumphy,  decorators. 


SOME  modern  bird 
cages  are  shown  below. 
They  are  both  of  the 
standard  type,  so  that  they 
can  be  moved  about  from 
window  to  window  in  dif- 
ferent rooms ;  with  Hendryx 
equipment.  Alfred  E.  Corby 


THE  vogue  for  bird 
cages  in  the  moving 
picture  world — a  scene 
from  "Here  is  My  Heart," 
with  pet  birds  and  their 
modern  cages.  A  Para- 
mount Picture.  Courtesy 
New  York  Public  Library. 


THE  Japanese  conception  of  a  raven,  taken  from 
a  well-known  print  by  Giosai.     Courtesy  New 
York  Public  Library. 


(    echo-Slovakia,  where  breeding  and 
training  them  arc  an  industry.     A 
trained  one  Eetches  from  $30.00  to 

00  L  lu-\  relish  meal  worms  oc- 
casionally, (but  won't  touch  earth- 
worms) which  you  must  hand  head 
first  as  the)  take  several  bites. 

Uthough  1  am  not  primarily  in- 
terested  in  parrots,  there  arc  too 
main  hero  to  be  overlooked,  so  I 
ask  which  are  the  best  talkers:  the 
gra)  Africans  have  the  reputation. 
but  the  Virginia  Pope  staff  finds  that 
the  Panamas  do  just  as  well,  and 
have  more  reliable  dispositions.  Ma- 
caws learn  words  readily,  but  have 
difficult)  with  sentences.  Contrary 
to  popular  theory,  when  parrots  use 
a  word,  they  have  a  very  definite 
idea  of  its  meaning  and  if  the  idea 
is  wrong,  the  teaching  is  at  fault.    A 

curious  tact  about  parrots  is  that  the  sexes  are  indistinguish- 
able. You  have  to  decide,  once  and  for  all,  whether  to 
call  your  bird  Queenie  or  Bill,  and  Bill  may  surprise  you 
alter  a  long  and  celibate  life,  by  laving  an  egg.  However, 
nothing  w  ill  come  of  this. 

Budgerigars,  or  parakeets,  come  in  white,  cobalt,  ceru- 
lean, chartreuse,  and  green,  and  are  priced  in  that  order. 
The  cobalt  one's  white  beards  are  spattered  with  drops 
of  pure  ultramarine.  They  are  completely  inhibited  as  to 
speech. 

Leaving  the  clubhouse,  I  reflect  that  for  those  who  do 
not  demand  conversational  or  musical  entertainment  from 
their  pets,  the  possibilities  are  infinite.    A  good  idea,  and 
one  which  is  popular  abroad,  is  to  have  a  built-in  aviary 
or  a  large  cage,  containing  a  tree  branch  or  perhaps  a  toy 
ferris-wheel  that  turns  with  the  weight  of  a  bird,  and  in 
it  keep  a  number  of  different  species.    The  various  fancy 
finches,— strawberry,    star,    pin-tailed,   zebra,   cordon    blue, 
cutthroat,  nun,  etc.,  seem  to  be  on  good  terms,  and  their 
aggregate  colors— rusty  reds,  scarlet,  green,  turquoise,  beige, 
gray  and  black— produce  a  rich  ef- 
fect.   Include    also    a    king,     or 
paradise  wydah,  and  note  the  as- 
tonishment  of  his   fellows   when, 
in  the  spring,  this  drab  little  bird 
suddenly    sprouts    a    pair    of    tail 
feathers  a  foot  long,  that  fall  in 
a  graceful  curve  lending  distinc- 
tion to  the  aviary.    A  cobalt  blue 
sugar  bird  with  yellow  eyes,  red 
legs  and  a  long  curved  bill  would 
also  point  up  the  collection,  but 
you   have   to    provide   "soft   bill" 
food  for  him— the  others  eat  seeds. 
Do  not,  under  any  circumstance, 
introduce  a  male  canary  into  this 
happy  commune. 

You  who  require  the  compan- 
ionship of  a  larger  bird,  yet  whose 
tastes  are  unconventional;  you  to 
whom  the  barbaric  and  the  gro- 
tesque have  a  special  appeal,  I 
give  you  the  toucan!  I  cannot 
imagine  why  the  toucan  is  not  a 
popular  pet,  unless  it  is  because 
of  his  enormous  and  beautiful  but 
savage-looking  beak.  Actually,  the 
toucan's  beak  is  far  less  danger- 
ous than  a  parrot's,  because  it  is 
boneless,  and  extremely  light; 
quite    incapable    of   cracking   the 


nuts  of  his  native  Brazil.  In  fact,  the  purpose  of  this 
monstrous  beak  has  been  a  puzzle  to  scientists  since  its 
discovery:  at  one  time  it  was  thought  "an  admirable  con- 
trivance of  nature  to  increase  the  delicacy  of  the  organ 
of  smell,"  while  more  modern  opinion  is  that  the  male 
bird  uses  it  to  feed  the  nesting  female  in  the  depths  of 
a  hollow  tree.  Devaillant,  in  "Histoire  Naturelle  des 
Oiseaux  de  Parades,"  etc.,  says: 

"  (Toucans  &  calaos)  seem  but  the  toy  of  nature's  most 
bizarre  caprices,"  and  perhaps  he  is  nearer  the  truth.  Called 
by  the  systematists  "Rhamphastidos,"  the  toucan  is  repre- 
sented by  as  many  varieties  as  a  certain  well-known  manu- 
facturer of  canned  goods,  but  in  general  he  has  glossy  black 
head,  back,  wings  and  tail  feathers,  and  brilliantly  colored 
face,  throat,  chest  and  beak.  The  size,  exclusive  of  beak, 
is  from  \i/2  ft.  to  2  ft.  In  the  white  breasted  toucan  the 
beak  is  black  with  a  banana-yellow  stripe  down  the  top,  and 
chestnut  patches  on  the  sides;  the  bare  face  is  turquoise  ill 
blue  with  a  dark  eye,  the  throat  and  chest  white  touched 
with  deep  red  below:  turquoise  blue  reappears  in  the  legs 

and  the  feet,  which,  as  in  all  tou- 
cans, have  two  toes  before  and  two 
behind.  Another  variety,  the 
orange-breasted,  has  blue  eyes 
looking  out  startlingly  from  a 
burnt-orange  face.  Aracaris  (pro- 
nounced "arassari")  who  really 
comes  from  a  separate  family,  are 
much  smaller,  with  the  basic  color 
green,  instead  of  black.  All  are 
as  hardy  as  parrots,  and  of  a  gentle 
nature.  They  are  rather  clumsy 
on  the  wing  (unlike  parrots  w^ho 
are  naturally  long  distance  fliers) 
and  on  the  ground,  they  hop,  and 
when  they  eat,  (mostly  bananas) 
they  toss  their  food  into  the  air 
and  catch  it,  and  when  in  repose 
they  perch  almost  perpendicular, 
beak  sunk  upon  the  breast,  with 
(Continued  on  page   ^2) 


ABOVE  is  a  Japanese  print  showing  a 
Lgroup  of  ravens  fighting  over  a 
morsel  of  food.  The  artist  is  N.  Suisho. 
The  raven  has  long  been  famous  in  song 
and  story.  Courtesy  New  York  Public 
Library.  Left — a  bird  cage  of  French 
Seventeenth  Century  origin.  It  is  elabor- 
ately designed  and  engraved,  and  was 
formerly  owned  by  Baron  L.  de  Pitteurs- 
Hiegaerts.  Courtesy  New  York  Public 
Library. 
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SPOTLIGHT 

ON  THE  ARTS 


U  \DYS  SWARTHOUT,  opera,  radio  and 
screen  star,  has  been  chosen  one  of  the  ten  best 
ilrtssed  women  in  America.  She  has  recently 
returned  to  Hollywood  to  lend  her  rich  mezzo- 
soprano  to  a  new  musical  picture,  "Champagne- 
Waltz,"  and  is  scheduled  to  appear  at  the  Metro- 
politan this  winter. 


EUGENE  SPEICHER,  lower  left,  one  of  the 
foremost  painters  of  portraits  and  landscapes  m 
America  today.  The  demand  for  his  work  is 
always  beyond  the  supply.  He  is  represented  in 
many   important  museums. 


LEON  KROLL,  lower  n^lit,  lias  developed  for 
himself  a  rare  position  among  American  painters. 
His  portraits  and  his  murals  both  possess  a 
quality  of  romantic  beauty  and  technical  excellence 


by   Konrad   Cramer 
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PLANTING 
BULBS  FOR 

NEXT 

SPRING'S 

GARDENS 


By 

Harold  A. 
Caparn,  L.A. 


Nadctcct-c  u  ,         c  .1  .     /,/  .     •  Photos  by  Walter   Beebe  Wilder 

AKMSSUS  moschatus  ot  Haworth  (l/2  natural  size),  photo- 
graphed  from    white   blossoms.      Rare  grace    and    delicacy! 


A, 


XTHOUGH  this  is,  by  no  means,  a  full  or  learned 
disquisition  on  a  large  and  varied  subject,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  take  up  a  few  lines  of  space  by  considering  what 
a  "bulb"  is.  It  is  one  of  Nature's  contrivances  for  stor- 
ing up  energy  and  food  for  next  year  and  the  next  plant 
generation  until  the  time  for  growth  comes  round  again. 
It  is  a  solid  mass  of  vegetable  material  with  neither  roots 
nor  leaves  nor  flowers,  yet  able  to  produce  them  all.  It 
has,  in  fact,  the  attributes  of  an  enlarged  seed  which  con- 
tains food  to  support  the  tiny  germ  until  it  can  fend  for 
itself.  Why  then  do  we  not  sow  seeds  which  are  so  much 
less  bulky  and  expensive?  Because  the  plant  raised  from 
seed  would  either  not  flower  next  year  or,  in  the  case 
of  tulips,  hyacinths  and  narcissus  and  other  bulbous  plants 
of  horticultural  varieties,  would  not  flower  true  to  type. 
From  the  gardening  point  of  view  dahlias  and  potatoes 
which  can  be  dug  up  and  stored  and  shipped  for  long 
distances  are  in  the  same  class  as  bulbs:  but  they  are  not 
bulbs,  but  tuberous  or  enlarged  roots  with  the  property 
of  producing  stems,  leaves  and  flowers.  If  you  should  cut 
a  bulb  of  a  tulip,  onion  or  lily  in  half,  it  would  be  found 
to  be  made  up  of  layers  which  are  really  undeveloped 
leaves.  But  a  gladiolus  or  crocus  "bulb"  lacks  such  layers 
and  is  called  a  corm. 


Spring  bulbs  are  so  popular  because  they  produce  flowers 
so  early  in  the  season,  because  they  are  so  dependable,  their 
colors  so  brilliant  and  because  flowers  growing  from  bulbs 
have,  so  often,  a  quality  and  texture  and  gradations  or 
combinations  of  colors  that  distinguish  them  from  other 
perennial  plants.  Consequently,  though  they  may  be  com- 
bined with  annuals  and  perennials  in  the  flower  border, 
their  individuality,  both  of  leaves  and  flowers,  always  stands 
out.  For,  not  only  do  their  flowers  differ  in  character  from 
those  that  accompany  and  follow  them,  but  their  leaves 
also.  One  can  easily  distinguish  the  substantial,  smooth  and 
undivided  leaves  of  a  tulip,  hyacinth,  narcissus  or  crocus 
from  those  of  other  plants  even  without  the  flowers. 

General  List  of  Hardy  Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting  that  are  easily  obtainable 

Planting  depth  to 

Chionodoxa,   Glory  of  the  Snow 

Crocus 

Eranthus      hiemalis,      Winter      Aconite 

(tuber,  shade) 
Fritillaria  imperialis,  Crown  Imperial 

meleagris 
Hyacinths 
Leucojum  vernum,  Snowflake 

Lilies:  candidum,  Madonna  Lily 

chalcedonicum 


underside  of  bulb 

Color 

3  inches 

Blue 

2-3     " 

Various 

3     *' 

Yellow 

6     " 

Various 

6     " 

Various 

5  6     " 

Various 

4-5            Height  when 

White 

established 

5     "         3-4  ft. 

White 

(lime) 

4     "         3-4  ft 

Scarlet 

(lime) 
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NARCISSUS  W.  P.  Milner- 
from   yellow   and   orange 


Jonquil  C'j  natural  size),  pho: 
blossoms.      A    memory    of    Van 


5      " 

5-6  ft. 

( )  range 

4-5  ft. 

Crimson 
White 

3     '■ 

2-3  ft. 

Yellow 

H/2ft. 

Scarlet 

5      " 

5-6  ft. 

Yellow 

(lime) 

0     " 

4-5  ft. 

Pink 
Maroon 

humboldti  magnihcum 
martagon,  Turkscap  (shade) 

pyrenaicum.  Yellow  Turkscap 

tenuifolium 

testaceum,  Nankeen   Lily 

washingtonianum  (shade) 

Other  Lilies  may  be  planted  in  Spring 

"lime"  means  that  these  plant  will  grow  in  a  soil  containing  lime 
"shade"  means  that  these  plant  will  grow  in  a  partial  shade 
Narcissus:   Trumpet  Narcissi    (Daffodils)    with   the   trumpet  or  cup   as   long 
as  or  longer  than  the  perianth  segments  (circle  of  petals  and  sepals 
surrounding  the  trumpet) 
Class  A  Yellow 
Class  B  White 

Class  C  White  or  whitish  perianth,  yellow  or  primrose  trumpet. 
Barrii    Narcissi    with    the    cup    or    crown    less    than    one-third    of    the 

perianth  segments. 
Incomparabilis    with    the    central    crown    as    a    short    trumpet    or    bowl- 
shaped  cup. 
Leedsi,  hybrids  like  Incomparabilis:  but  perianth  like  cup  or  crown,  white 

cream  or  pale  citron  sometimes  tinged  with  pink. 
Poetaz.   Cross   between   the   Poet's   Narcissus   and   the   bunch-flowered   n. 
tazetta.     Few  or  many  flowers  on  a  stalk.     White  to  orange.     Fragrant. 
Poeticus.      White    perianth,    flattened    crown    yellow   with    scarlet    edge. 

Includes  the  Poet's  Narcissus  or  Pheasant's  Eye. 
Jonquils.     Several   flowers   rather   like   the   Poet's   Narcissus   on   a   stalk. 
Yellow.     Fragrant. 

The  varieties  of  these  are  so  numerous  and  vary  so  much 
in  different  catalogues  that  it  seems  hardly  practicable  to 
give  a  satisfactory  list  of  varieties  within  the  space  avail- 
able. Consult  your  florist  who,  we  will  assume,  is  a  good 
one.  lor  the  beginner  a  good  general  rule  is  to  buy  the 
least  expensive  varieties.    Narcissi  like  many  other  flowers 


i  including  tulips  and  hyacinths)  have  been  so  sifted  during 
many  years  that  few  of  the  poorer  kinds  are  left,  and  low- 
priced  kinds  are  those  that  are  easy  to  propagate  and  dis- 
tribute because  they  have  vigorous  constitutions  and  will 
suceed  under  many  different  conditions.  In  fact,  a  suc- 
i  essful  amateur  told  me  the  other  day  that  her  best  suc- 
cesses were  with  some  of  the  commoner  kinds  grown  under 
the  best  cultural  conditions.  When  you  have  tried  and 
succeeded  with  the  commoner  kinds  you  will  be  ready  for 
the  fascinating  experiments  with  the  rarer  ones.  Narcissi 
should  be  planted  not  less  than  two  and  a  half  times  the 
depth  of  the  bulb. 


Scilla  campanulata  (hispanica),  Spanish 
Bluebell,  Wood  Hyacinth 

Scilla  nutans,  called  Bluebells  or  Scot- 
land and/or  Wood  Hyacinth 
Good  for  naturalising 

Scilla  sibirica,  Squill 

Scillas    will    flower    if    planted    in 

shade 
Snowdrops     (Galanthus)    To    be    natu- 
ralised in  partial  shade 
Colchicum  autumnale,  Autumn  Crocus 

Plant  in  August  or  early  September. 

C.  speciosus  is  most  attractive 
Calochortus.    Mariposa  Lily  or  Butterfly 

Tlip 

Mulch  well  when  planted  2Vz  times 

depth  of  bulb 
Camassia 

Erythronium,  Dogstooth  Violets  Shade 
Tulips.    Early  Single.  White,  White  and 


3  inches 


Blue 


3   inches  Blue 

3  inches  Blue 

and  White 


3  inches 
2-3   inches 


White 
Various 


1-21/2  ft. 


2-4  ft. 
8  inches 


White  to  Orange 
and  Pink 


4-5   inches 
4  inches 


Various 
Various 
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Pattern   sketches  by   Harold   A.   Caparn 


THESE  are  designs  for  "knots,"  or  pattern  gardens,  such  as  were  popular  centuries  ago.  They  are  taken  from  old  books.  Perhaps  someone  might  like  to 
lay  one  of  them  down  in  the  back  yard  and  fill  it  with  early  tulips,  to  be  followed  by  annuals  and/or  tender  plants.  If  the  pattern  were  outlined  in  box 
or  box  barberry,  it  would  be  permanent,  and  the  planting  could  be  changed  from  year  to  year.  Or  perennials  could  be  planted,  with  tulips,  narcissi,  crocuses  and 
other  bulbs  and  annuals  as  incidentals.  Such  a  garden,  with  or  without  a  strip  of  grass  around  it,  set  in  a  frame  of  pieris,  kalmia,  azaleas,  with  taller  shrubs 
behind  them,  would  be  a  very  effective  display.  The  divisions  of  a  pattern  should  be  filled  with  one  kind  of  plant,  or  with  irregular  masses  of  several  kinds.  Do 
not  attempt  to  repeat  the  lines  of  the  pattern.  Square  or  circular  patterns  have  been  chosen  from  a  variety  of  forms  because  they  fit  easily  into  so  many  places 
and  areas. 

Nos.  1,  3:  taken  from  "Quarters  for  Knots  or  Armes,"  from  M.  G.     "The  English  Husbandman,"  London,  1613. 
No.  2:  from  Didymus  Mountaine,  "The  Gardener's  Labyrinth,"  London,  1571. 
Nos.  4,  5,  6.    From  Didymus  Mountaine,  "The  Gardener's  Labyrinth,"  London,  1660. 


Pink.    Deep   Pink   &   White,   Car- 
mine,  Rose,   Scarlet,   Orange,   Yel- 
low, Purple,  Red  &  Yellow 
Double  White,  Rose,  Scarlet,  Yel- 
low &  Orange,  Yellow,  Violet 

Triumph  (Hybrids  of  Early  single  and 
Darwin  Tulips) 

Mendel  Pastel  shades  of  White,  Pink  & 
Orange 

Late    (May  flowering) 

Darwin,    Red,    Rose,    Violet    Rose, 

Salmon    Orange,    White,    Yellow, 

Purple,  Maroon,  Lilac 

Breeder.  Bronze,  Brown,  Mahogany, 

Chestnut,    Straw    Yellow,    Orange, 

Purple,  Violet 

Cottage.  All  tulip  colors,  especially 

Yellow.    Very  lasting 

Lily  flowered.  (Cross  between  the  Cot- 
tage retroflexa  with  pointed  petals 
and  a  pink  Darwin.  Pink  and  Red 

Striped:  Rembrandt.  Combinations  of 
white,  mauve,  violet,  brown,  red 
and. blue 

Striped  and  Feathered:  Bizarres:  Brown 
on  Yellow 

Bybloemens.    Rose,  Violet,  Mauve, 
Red  stripes  on  a  white  ground 
Parrot.     Streaks    and    blotches     of 
White,  Red,  Orange,  Yellow 

Wild  or  Species  Tulips:  Several  varie- 
ties are  now  obtainable,  all  very  at- 
tractive. Having  the  "wild"  quality 
they  are  often  better  suited  to 
rockeries,  corners,  shady  places  and 
naturalisation  than  "Garden"  tulips. 
They  have  the  charm  of  individu- 
ality. 


12-15  inches 

16-28  inches 
about  20  inches 

24-30  inches 

24-36  inches 
20-28  inches 

20-24  inches 

20-24  inches 
20  inches 
20  inches 

20-28  inches 


Various 


Bulbs  of  various  kinds  may  be  used  in 
many  ways.    Early  tulips,  which  have  bril- 
liant colors  and  a  somewhat  stiff  habit  were 
used,  for  something  like  200  years  largely  for  pattern 
beds  for  which  they  are  well  suited.    The  days  when  a 
star,  anchor  or  crescent  of  early  tulips  in  several  colors 
in  the  lawn  were  popular  seem  to  be  gone.    But  there  is 
still  a  large  demand  for  early  tulips,  though  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  set  in  the  edges  of  shrubberies,  flower 
borders,  etc.      Early  tulips  may  be  used  to  advantage 
where  annuals  or  tender  plants  are  to  be  planted  later. 
If  the  tulips  are  to  be  taken  up  to  make  room  for  the 
other  plants,  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
leaves  are  withered   (which  is  a  sign  of  the  ripening  of 
the  bulbs)  or,  if  this  is  not  practicable,  they  may  be  dug 
up  with  great  care  and  heeled  in  a  shady  place. 
Although   few   may   desire    to   repeat   the   conventional 
beds  in  informal  lawns,  there  is  no  reason  why  early  tulips 
should  not  be  planted  in  simple  patterns  in  suitable  situa- 
tions.   A  suitable  situation  would   (Continued  on  page  55) 

A  CONVENIENT  tool  for  planting  bulbs  in  the  grass  in  large  quantities 
may  be  made  of  a  piece  of  iron  pipe  18  inches  long  filed  sharp  at  one  end 
and  with  a  handle  at  the  other.  A  core  of  sod  is  taken  out  with  the  sharp  end, 
the  bulb  inserted  in  the  hole,  and  the  sod  core  pushed  back  over  the  bulb  with 
a  stick  through  the  pipe.     Any  plumber  or  blacksmith  can  make  such  a  tool. 
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Sloane  does  both 


reproductions  for  distingu:  furniture 

for  smart  budget  /ionic 


Fine  Mastercraftsmen  Pieces  .  .  .  made 

own  workshop-  .  .  .  with  cr- 
manshipso  perfect  th  ietail  might  have 

been  executed  by  the  old  masters.  Typical 
Mastercraftsmen  pieces:  Hepplewhite  arm 
chairs  in  ivory  brocade,  $  1 50  each.  End  table 

h  beautiful  old-world  fin 
of  a  fine  Sheraton  antique,  $45.  Chippendale 

bookcase,  $185.  Coffee  table $60. 

Antique  Turkbaff  rug  14'  9"  x  1 1'  8",  $650. 


Smart  Budget  Pieces  .  .  .  for  those  who 
want  Sloane  good  taste  and  unquestionably 
correct,  fine,  gracious  furniture  at  limited 
prices.  This  group,  for  example,  incl- 
mahogany  shield  back  chair.  $27.50,  in  mus- 
lin including  labor  to  cover.  Fine  coy 
an  old  Chippendale  wing  chair,  $69.50,  in 
muslin  including  labor  to  cover.  Lawson  sofa, 
5125.  in  muslin  including  labor  to  cover. 
Mahogany  three-tier  end  table    .     .     .     $18. 
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TEST  YOUR  KNOWLEDGE 


•        • 


NOT  A  CAME,  BUT  SOME 
SERIOUS    QUESTIONS- 


CAN   YOU 


AIMS    AND    DECORATION 

II  0  M  i:  ST  I  l>  Y  CO  (I  K  SE 
IN   INTERIOR   DECORATION 

enables   \<>u   in  a   few   short   months  to 
answer  an)  of  these  questions,  and  counl 
less  others,  al  ;i  glance. 

Three  nationally  known  authorities,  have 

compiled  a  series  of  thirt)  short  lessons, 
arranged  and  simplified  from  a  \ast  mass 
of  material  assembled  through  years  of 
research. 

I  few  minutes  of  study  each  day  at  home 

will  initiate  you  into  tin-  mysteries  of 
color,  harmony,  design,  arrangement, 
treatmenl  of  the  new  modes. 

Learn    to   create    lovely    rooms    to    refled 

your  personality  and  taste.  Know  histori* 
cal  styles,  present  day  modifications, 
choice  of  fabrics  and  accessories. 

lie  financially  independent !  There  is  al- 
ways a  demand  lor  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  a  trained  interior  decorator.  A 
fascinating  vocation  and  you're  your 
own  boss! 

Clip  the  con /ton  below  and  mail  it  today! 
\>  soon  a>  il  reaches  US  we  will  send  yon 
our  free  booklet  describing  the  course  in 
detail.  ^  on  incur  no  obligation  whatso* 
ever. 

M  UL  THE  COUPON  Now  I 


j 

\ms  \m>  Decoration  Homi  Studi  Course  in  [nterioh  Decoration, 
in.  East  l'»ili  Street,  IN.-w  York,  M.  Y. 

Please  lend  me   your  free   booklet   describing  your  Home   Study   Course   in 
Interior   Decoration. 


/.    Identify    each    of    these    chaii 
period  and  country? 


to 


Photos   Courtesy   W.   &  J. 


•' 


Address  . . . . 

\,U)  1046 


2.   Choose  the  correct  room  in  the  buse 
for  each'/ 

,'i.   Tell  which  could  be  used  logethr  in 
the  same  room? 

I.   Select  the  furnishings  and  aca 
to  harmonize  with  them? 

5.   Take  any  one,  as  a  nucleus  and  ceate 
a  charming  room  around  it? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  the  angers 
to  these  questions  and  the  hundree  of 
others  that  come  up  every  day? 

^  on  would  not  expect  to  derive  the  I  lest 
enjoyment  from  a  greal  symphony,  or  a  old 
master,  without  knowing  Homething  o  the 
motifs  behind   the  finished  work. 

To  appreciate  a  symphony,  you  must  now 
something  about  symphonic  form,  soim  ing 
about  the  composer,  his  times,  his  p  on- 
ality,  his  technique,  his  underlying  theie. 

To  enjoy  the  lull  measure  of  the  beaiv  of 
a  great  work  of  art,  you  must  know  soim  ing 
of  the  genera]  school  that  influenced  tl  ar- 
tist, something  about  the  work  of  hie  <m- 
temporaries,  something  about  form,  dor 
treatment. 

The  same  is  true  of  furniture.  No  nitter 
how  many  fine  and  costly  pieces  you  mi-  ex- 
amine, or  own,  you  can  never  hope  to  ;  re« 
eiate  them  intelligently  until  you  know  nne- 
thing  of  their  background. 

But  of  more  importance  is  the  greai  per- 
sonal satisfaction  a  thorough  knowled  of 
the  subject  will  bring  you,  a  subject  wl>  i  is 
constantly  by  your  side.  Wherever  you  rn, 
there  are  beautiful  interiors  offering  ni- 
selves  for  your  enjoyment.  The  line.1-  f  a 
chair,  the  detail  of  its  carving,  the  scei  its 
historical  background  call  to  your  ini  na- 
tion, provide  a  fascination  which  will 
allow   you   a   moment  of  boredom. 

But  aside  from  the  cultural  aspects,  ich 
knowledge  has  immense  practical  val  It 
enables  you  to  create  a  beautiful  hon  for 
yourself,  to  buy  wisely,  choosing  furni  iga 
which  will  never  be  "out  of  style."  u<l 
should  you  ever  desire  it,  you  will  fin  tlie 
door  open  to  a  delightful  and  lucrativ.  ro- 
Cession.  Here  is  an  ideal  outlet  for  yo>  ar- 
tistic talents,  and  a  fascinating  path  to  an- 
cial  independence. 
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I 
II 


GIFTS  IN 
DECORATIVE 


METALS 


TOP  row,  left:  A  very  striking  all-brass  lamp  that 
is  both  smart  and  unusual  and  would  look  well 
in  the  most  stark  of  modern  decors.  Pitt  Petri 
Importer.  Inc. 


TOP,  right:  Don  Quixote  and  his  faithful  Sancho 
Panza  ride  on  their  fantastic  way.  These  engaging 
little  hard-carved  figures  are  of  wood  and  metal  and 
come  from  Carole  Stupell.     Photo  by  Garrison. 


MIDDLE  row,  left:  This  delicately  wrought  radia- 
tor screen,  from  th^  Florentine  Craftsmen,  Inc., 
is  of  forged  and  repousse  bronze.  The  pattern  is  in- 
teresting but  not  over-obtrusive. 


MIDDLE,  right:  Hammacher  Schlemmer  recom- 
mends this  cocky  penguin  cocktail  shaker  for  the 
gayest  of  parties.  He  is  finished  inside  and  out  in 
silver  plate,  or  he  can  be  had  gold  trimmed. 


IOWER  row,  left:  This  graceful  silver  service  is 
>  built  around  the  creamer,  which  dates  back  to  the 
halcyon  days  of  1730.  The  pieces  seem  unusually 
well  proportioned.  Howard  &  Company.  Photo 
by  Paul-Bedian. 


LOWER,  right:  Designed  for  general  service,  this 
-'  handsome  serving  dish  can  be  used  for  all  sorts 
of  edible  accessories.  The  finishes  are  polished 
chromium  and  polished  copper.  Chase  Brass  &  Cop- 
per Co.,  Inc. 


AT  the  right  is  a  sturdy  adjunct  to  your  buffet  or 
■  after- theatre  table.  It  is  known  as  "La  Marmite 
Cabaret,"  and  is  unbeatable  for  the  serving  of  onion 
soup  or  ragouts.  The  French  pottery  marmite  is  set 
on  a  shining  copper  stand.    Bazar  Francois. 


BELOW,  right:  To  grace  the  traditional  hearth, 
Todhunter,  Inc.,  offers  a  pair  of  very  elegant  and- 
irons of  Seventeenth  Century  inspiration,  and  three 
pieces  with  stand  to  match.  They  all  have  hand- 
wrought  brass  tops. 


0" 


\Qj(n?r<>t/u<  //to 


fiV(((UIK 


UNDER  COVER 


or    CJall  occupancy,     1 1  lav/cur    Jlouse    offers 
three  new  atlrachrelv  planned  suites  .  .  consisting  of 
iJ\ilclicn    and    zJanlrv    [ednippecl  in    the    modern 

I    P-  -       ?  71  I  Pi 

manner},-^  irmo  Cy^oom,&Oedroom,dy<Joudoirf 


i  o  sets. 

RATES  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST     •     NOW  RENTING  FROM  PLANS 


^Juath,  Csoyer  and  numerous  \St 


PARK  AVENUE  AT 


Jttapfmr  itouse 


65th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


EDWARD  H  CRANDALL 


■    sA?    . 


^  tkeJxSew 


"ce^epilmq  the  J  yew 
s    ^  mNDERBILT  HOTEL 

NEW... in  appointments  and 
4  decorations  that  reflect  the 
standards  of  today... but  with 
the  maintenance  of  traditional 
refinement.  Monthly  rates. 

~JL  teNDERBILT  HOTEL 

PARK  AVENUE  AT  34th   STREET,  N.  Y. 

DAILY  RATES:  Single  from  $4.00- Double  from  $6.00 


By  Martin  Kamin 


W 


ITH  the  current  issue  of 
Arts  R;  Decoration,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  members  of 
the  International  Society  of 
Arts  &  Decoration  we  inaugu- 
rate this  new  feature  which  the 
editor  feels  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  and  the  regular  readers 
of  the  magazine.  This  new  de- 
partment will  be  devoted  to 
book  reviews  and  bibliographic 
material  relating  to  all  phases 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  We  hope  to 
make  it  more  comprehensive 
and  complete  with  each  issue 
of  the  magazine. 

There  is  no  similar  service 
available  which  regularly  sup- 
plies the  interested  student 
with  a  short,  concise  listing  of 
the  more  important  books  on 
art  published  in  the  English 
language  during  a  given 
month,  nor  is  there  available 
a  listing  which  would  give  a 
short,  running  comment,  em- 
phasizing the  gist  of  the  work 
listed.  This  we  plan  to  do,  in- 
cluding names  of  the  various 
publishers. 

We  plan  to  organize  this  in- 
formation for  our  readers  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  signifi- 
cant art  books  of  the  month 
will  be  available  at  a  glance. 
We  plan  to  give  a  short  de- 
scription of  each  book  so  that 
the  reader  will  secure  a 
sketchy  acquaintance  with  the 
theme  of  the  book.  By  sav- 
ing Arts  &  Decorations  for 
the  entire  year,  subscribers  will 
have  a  fairly  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  art  books  pub- 
lished during  the  entire  cur- 
rent year. 

As  we  make  the  service  more 
embracing,  our  research  de- 
partment will  organize  the 
material  gathered  together, 
and  make  appropriate  divisions 
for  your  convenience.  You 
will  be  able,  upon  request,  to 
receive  special  lists  from  us 
which  will  give  you  the  books 
published  during  a  specified 
month,  or  a  three  month  per- 
iod, dealing  with  your  partic- 
ular subject.  The  editor  will 
have  files  for  your  convenience 
divided  into  Fine  Art,  Pho- 
tography, Decoration,  Furni- 
ture, Design,  etc.  While  at  the 
moment  it  is  planned  to  deal 
only  with  books  published  in 
the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, we  hope  to  include  in 
our  monthly  bibliographies  all 
significant  art  books  in  the 
English  language,  whether 
published  here,  in  Europe,  or 
in  the  Orient. 


An  additional  feature  of  this 
department  will  be  a  book  re- 
view section  which  we  will 
conduct  on  a  hitherto  untried 
basis.  Two  or  more  important 
books  will  be  reviewed  in  each 
issue  beginning  in  November. 

We  plan  to  extend  the  cour- 
tesies of  the  department  to 
"guest  critics,"  which  we  be- 
lieve will  provide  variety  in  ap- 
proach and  outlook.  Our 
"guest  critics"  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  priestly  circle  of 
professionals.  We  will  have  in 
one  issue  a  noted  professional 
critic,  in  another  a  prominent 
professional  artist  to  whom 
criticism  is  an  avocation,  and 
still  in  another  issue  a  lay  per- 
son, who  is  neither  artist  or 
critic,  but  to  whom  art  is  an 
integral  part  of  cultivated  liv- 
ing. The  readers  of  Arts  & 
Decoration  and  particularly 
members  of  the  International 
Society  of  Arts  &  Decoration 
are  invited  to  send  in  sugges- 
tions to  the  "Under  Cover" 
Department,  Arts  8c  Decora- 
tion, 116  E.  16th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Annual  Bibliography  of  the 
History  of  British  Art 

Courtauld    Institute    of    Art.      Cambridge 

University    Press. 

A  desirable  reference  work  on 
the  history  of  British  Art. 

Book  of  Furniture  and 
Decoration 

ARONSON,  J., 

Illustrated.      Crown.      New    York. 

Numerous  photographs  depict- 
ing examples  of  period  furniture 
and   decoration. 

Braiding  and  Knotting  for 
Amateurs 

belash,  constantine  a.. 

Illustrated.      Beacon    Press.      Boston. 

One  of  the  Beacon  handicraft 
series.  Contains  detailed  directions 
for  making  decorative  articles. 

Place  of  Art  in  the  Soviet 

Union 

BESKIN,   o., 

American    Russian   Institute.      New   York. 

Deals  with  the  role  of  art  in 
contemporary   Russian   life. 

Cross,  Sword  and  Gold  Pan 

BORG,    CARL,    AND    SHEETS,    MIL- 
LARD, 
Illustrated.      Primavera    Press.      Los    An- 
geles. 

A  series  of  paintings  illustrat- 
ing major  incidents  in  the  con- 
quest and  settlement  of  the  West. 
Contains  several  historical  essays 
by  Herbert  E.  Bolton. 

Heads,  Features  and  Faces 

BRIDGEMAN,    GEORGE    B., 
Illustrated.      Bridgman,    N.   Y. 

Interesting  examples  of  detail. 

Texas  Missions,  Their 

Romance  and  Architecture 

BROOKS,  CHARLES  MATTOON.  JR., 

Illustrated.     Dealey  and  Lowe.     Dallas. 

A  Professor  of  Architecture  at 
the  College  of  Texas  tells  the 
romantic  story  of  the  founding 
and  building  of  missions. 

Limners  and  Likenesses 

BURROUGHS,   A., 

Illustrated.     Harvard   University   Press. 

An  important  volume  replete 
with  detailed  research. 
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NEW  FEATURE 


Animal  1'aiiiting  and 
ilAnatomv 

C  VLDERON,    W.    FRANK., 

ated.      Lippincott.      Philadelphia. 
\     famous    animal    painter    de- 
scribes the  technique  of  a  difficult 

art. 

•Natural  Color  I'roeesses 

\,   CAR  1.1  ON   E., 
Illustrated.      American   Photographic   Pub- 
lishing  Co.,    Boston. 
\    _;uide    for   photographers    on 
the    various    methods    for    making 
ographs  in   natural  colors. 

Old  Peruvian  Art 

DOERl.NG,    II     I    . 

Illustrated.      Swemmer.      London. 

A  historic  survey  of  early  Peru- 
vian art. 

(Ihinese  Mysticism  and 
Modern  Art 

1HUIT,    I 
llustrated.       Swemmer.       London. 

An  interpretation  of  the  quality 
of  Chinese  mysticism  and  an  ap- 
praisal of  modern  art. 

Tolstoy's  Theory  of  Art 

GARROD,    H.    W., 

Oxford,    N.   V. 

An  interpretation  of  the  famous 
novelist's  theory. 

Homes  of  Distinction 

Illustrated.    Fay  and  Associates.    Chii 

Fifty-page  pamphlet,  containing 
illustrations  and  diagrams  of  many 
architecturally  di>tinctive  houses. 

Modern  Photography. 
1936-1937 

HOLME,    ill  aki  l  -    GEOFFREY, 
Illustrated.      Studio.      Nen     York. 

Sixth  annual  issue.  Excellent 
.collection  of  photographs,  includes 
-some  fine  specimens  of  color  pho- 

f  raphy. 

Kui:  Making  and  Designing 
in  CrosevStitcfa 

HODKIN,    MAlil 

Illustrated.      Pitman.      New    York. 

Black  and  white  drawings  and 
photographs,  illustrating  the  me- 
chanics of  rug  making. 

Patterns  and  Principles  of 

Spanish  Art 

BAGEN,   0.    I      I... 

Illustrated.      University  of   Wisconsin. 

A  handy  volume,  providing  a 
comprehensive  outline  of  Spanish 
art. 

The  Mountain  Villa  of  Baron 
kita-Mitsui 

JAPANESE    VILLA, 

Illustrated.      Meiji   Shobo.     Tokyo. 

Lavishly  illustrated.  Shows 
many  details  of  great  architectural 
quality.  Covers  interiors,  furni- 
ture, gardens,  fountains,  etc.  A 
sumptuous  volume,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  one  of  the  finest  villas 
in  Japan.  Text  in  English  and 
Japanese. 

Venetian  Painters 

MATHER,  F.  J., 

Illustrated.      Holt.      New     York. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  liter- 
ature of  Italian  art. 

Interior  Decoration 

MUSSELWHITE,    K.. 

Illustrated.      Suttehouse.      New   York. 

A  survey  of  the  field  and  a  clear 
outline  of  the  problems  of  interior 
decoration. 

World  of  Art 

NEUHAUS,  EUGEN, 

Illustrated.      Harcourt.      New    York. 

A  revised  edition  of  "The  Ap- 
preciation of  Art."  Discusses  the 
social  forces  influencing  modern 
art. 

Neil   Small  Houses  of 
California 

Illustrated.    Architectural  Book  Co.    New- 
York. 

Deals    with    trends    in    modern 

house   designs. 


Anatomy  and  Drawing. 
(New  Edition) 

PERARD,   VICTOR, 

Illustrated.      Favor    Ruhl.      New   York. 

A  desirable  text  book  for  stu- 
dents. 

Houses  for  Moderate  Needs 

PHILLIPS,    K.    RANDALL, 
Illustrated.     Scribner,      New    York. 

The  editor  of  Homes  and  (iar- 
dens  describes  and  illustrates  with 
photographs  about  75  modern 
English  houses. 

The  Living  Garden 

SALISBURY,    EDWARD    lAMlCS, 
Illustrated.      McMillan.      New    York. 

A  British  horticulturist  presents 

the  relation  of  the  plant  to  its 
garden  home,  without  recourse  to 
technicalities. 

A  History  of  American 

Furniture 

SIRONEN,    M.\H  I  A   K  . 

Illustrated.      Towse    Publishing    (.'".      New 

\  ork. 

Profusely  illustrated  in  black 
and  white.  Some  color  illustra- 
tions. 

Letterings  A  Handhook  of 
Modern    ilphabeta 

SMll  II.   PER(  i  .   I., 

I.    N.    ^ 

A  book  for  students.  Gives 
comprehensive  outline  of  princi- 
ples  of   modern    lettering 

Modern  Home 

SMI  l  HI  I  l  v   Rl  w,i  b  . 
Illustrated.      Marmor.      N.    Y. 

Over  7?u  illustrations   in   color 

and  half-tone.  (Over-  a  wide  field 
Decoration,  furniture,  railway  and 
unship  design.  The  influence 
of  industrial  design  on  home  deco- 
ration, etc. 

The  Modern  Garden 

TAYLOR  ^^%^1 

Illustrated.      Scribni  -.m 

Valuable    handbook.     Of   ftexri^i 
to  owners  of  large  or  \. 

e-tates.  i 

Historic  Costuming 

TRUMAN.    NF.YII.. 

llustrated.       Pitman.       Me*     York. 

The  development   <>i  costuming 

from   the   days  oi  early   Greeo 
the  end  of  the   reign   of    Edward 

the  Seventh.  Contains  diagram- 
depicting  changes  in  the  Styles  for 

women. 

The  Development  of  the 
Italian  School  of  Painting 

VAN    MAUI. I..    RAYMOND, 

Illustrated.      The    Hague,      Martinus    Xii- 
hoff. 

This  is  the  17th  volume  of  the 
series.  It  deals  with  Venice  in 
the  15th  century.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
Jacopo.  Gentile  and  Bellini.  A 
detailed  and  exhaustive  history  of 
the  period.    Over  100  ilrUStratii 

Modern  Painters  and 
Sculptors  as  Illustrators 

WHEELER.    MONROE, 

Illustrated.    Museum  of  Modern  Art.    New 

York. 

How  noted  artists  whose  chief 
interests  are  in  painting  and  sculp- 
turing have  enriched  the  field  of 
illustration. 

Making  a  Lithograph 

YVF.NGF.NROTH,   STOW, 
Illustrated.      Studio.      New    York. 

A  detailed  description  of  every 
step  involved  in  making  a  litho- 
graph. A  beginner's  handbook. 

Furnishing  the  Colonial  and 

Federal  Home 

McClelland,  nancy  y  . 

Published  by  Lippincott.     $3.50. 

Practical  book  for  people  who 
want  to  furnish  their  homes  well 
at  moderate  cost  in  the  Early 
American  style.  Illustrations  are 
of  things  that  can  be  had  at  shops, 
also  of  fine  Americana. 


COLONIAL  TAVERN 


U^fln  Authentic  Reproduction  of  an 
Early  Colonial  Wall  Paper 

by    B  I  R  G  E 

The  original  of  this  authentic  reproduction  was 
printed  over  one  hundred  years  ago.  It  graced  the 
walls  of  the  Bullfinch  Home  in  Oxford,  New 
Hampshire. 

The  pattern  is  a  charming  demonstration  of  the 
ability  of  early  designers  to  depict  rural  scenes  of 
great  human  interest — characteristic  of  those  days 
when  the  Tavern  and  Inn  were  the  social  meeting 
places  of  the  early  colonists. 

A  text  book  of  Colonial  Wallpapers  showing  a 
group  of  eighty  patterns  with  the  historical  back- 
ground of  each,  has  been  published  by  M.  H.  Birge 
fe?  Sons  Co.  following  many  years  of  research 
through  early  colonial  homes  recognized  for  their 
representative  Colonial  and  Early  American  Archi- 
tecture. 

This  text  book,  available  through  your  decorator, 
will  be  of  invaluable  assistance  in  planning  Colonial 
Interiors. 

M.   H.  BIRGE  Cr  SONS  COMPANY 

390  Niagara  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO  -BRANCHES- 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


New     York 
22  East  40th  St. 
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PERSONAL  IMIEATIOIMS  AT  PIERRE'S 

It  isn't  a  matter  merely  of  luxury 


at  Vierres it's  the  idea  that  your 


apartment  is  a  personal  creation 


-designed  for  You.        (Jfcfel  fietylC 


EDWARD  H.  CRANDALL 
PRESIDENT 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  Blat  STREET 
M  tKt  u°onk  v— v  NEW  YORK 


"These  Most  Excellent  Canopies" 

(Continued   from   page  25) 


NOTICE  TO  ARCHITECTS 
AND  DECORATORS 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  announcement 

on  Page  57,  and  a  particularly  cordial  invitation 

is  extended  to  you  and  your  clients  to  join. 

Membership  Committee 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  & 
DECORATION 


Table  open  will  sit  8  persons 

rWO-IN-OIVE  .  .  .  MODERN 
SRIDGE  DIIVETTE  .  .  . 

lor  those  who  appreciate  beauty  and 
"tility  combined,  we  offer  the  bridge  din- 
This  splendidly  constructed  and 
jseful  five  piece  set  is  exclusive  with 
|EW  MODE  from  point  of  design.  Avail- 
ble  in  natural  Maple,  Walnut,  Mahogany 
color. 

Consult    your    decorator 

NEW  MODE 
FURNITURE  COMPANY 

342  East  38th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

MODERN  FURNITURE 


an  atmosphere  of  aristocracy! 

You  will  find  our  display  in  a  group  of  the 
country's  most  impressive  furniture  show- 
rooms ! 

.  .  .  in  A'eic  York:  Albano  Co.,  Jacques 
Bodart,  Cassard-Romano,  Kittinger  Co.,  Old 
Colony  Furniture  Co.,  Schmieg  &  Kotzian, 
Inc..  Shaw  Furniture  Co.,  Tapp,  Inc.,  (and 
at  P  -  E  -  D  -  A  -  C,  Rockefeller  Center) 
.  .  .  in  Boston:  Jos.  Certe  Co.,  R.  W. 
Irwin  Co.,  Old  Colony  Furniture  Co.,  Shaw 
Furniture    Co. 

.  .  .  in  Chicago:  Wm.  A.  Berkey  Furniture 
Co.,  Chas.  B.  Celler,  Knapp  &  Tubbs,  Inc., 
Tapp,    Inc. 

.    .    .    in  Los  Angeles:     Tapp,    Inc. 

Chicago   Factory :   440   West   Huron   St. 


WELLS     A 

&  CO.,  INGj^f^ 

^1 JL;w<« 

77  NO. WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
383MADIS0N  AVE..NEW  YORK 


Inn  us  as  well— roofs  of  heaw 
tile  or  slate.  The  aim  of  the 
builders  to  obtain  a  permanent 
roof  is  most  aptly  illustrated 
in  the  ancient  storage  sheds 
where  the  walls  have  almost 
fallen  into  decay,  while  the 
root  still  holds  out  against  the 
storms— in  these  cases  the  walls 
had  originally  been  construct- 
ed of  perishable  materials  but 
they  would  not  thing  of  using 
such  materials  on  the  roof. 

In  modern  times  the  roof  has 
resolved  itself  into  various 
i\j)cs  and  materials  that  seem 
to  best  fit  the  local  conditions, 
and  the  demands  are  not  only 
for  a  roof  of  utility,  but  one 
that  has  beauty  of  line,  pro- 
portion, texture  and  color;  it 
must  have  style;  an  ensemble. 
In  addition  to  the  artistic  fac- 
tors there  is  also  the  more  pro- 
saic economic  side— the  cost, 
the  utilization  of  the  space 
within  its  slope,  and  of  the 
roof  covering. 

The  various  types  of  roofs 
that  have  been  used  for  the 
past  several  decades  or  more 
may  be  very  roughly  classified 
into  the  climatic  regions  in 
which  they  are  found,  taking 
also  into  consideration  the  na- 
tional and  historic  influences. 
In  England,  which  is  in  the 
north  temperate  zone  with  a 
climate  somewhat  akin  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  we  find 
steep  pitched  roofs  to  shed  the 
winter  snow,  and  these  roofs 
are  more  often  without  dor- 
mers; while  in  France,  where 
the  climate  is  somewhat  more 
favorable  we  find  a  variation 
from  very,  very  steep  roofs  in 
the  north  to  very  flat  roofs  in 
the  southern  part,  with  a  great 
variation  in  the  treatment  of 
the  dormers.  The  roofing  ma- 
terial in  both  Fiance  and  Eng- 
land is  largely  tile  or  slate.  In 
Italy,  Spain  and  the  more  trop- 
ical countries  we  find  roofs  of 
slight  pitch,  in  some  cases 
nearly  flat,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally covered  with  tile  of  pan 
and  rool  shape.  These  roofs 
show  a  conspicuous  absence  of 
dormers,  as  the  space  within 
the  roof  slope  is  seldom  used 
for  living  quarters,  the  walls 
being  carried  to  the  required 
height  for  living  space  and  the 
roof  serving  simply  as  a  cap  or 
roof  proper.  In  Holland  and 
Germany  we  find  roofs  that 
are  in  themselves  four  or  five 
stories  high,  with  numerous 
dormers  and  generous  open- 
ings in  the  gable  ends,  thus 
making  the  roof  space  available 
for  living  purposes. 


Here  in  America  we  classify 
our  various  types  of  dwelling 
roofs  by  names  of  popular 
usage;  the  Dutch  or  gambrel 
roof  originated  in  Holland  and 
was  extensively  used  by  the 
early  Dutch  settlers  in  this 
country,  examples  abound  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  pitched  roof  is  used  in 
endless  variety,  from  very  steep 
to  very  flat,  the  average  slope 
being  about  45  degrees,  or  12 
inches  rise  to  12  inches  run; 
for  the  French  types  it  is  often 
much  steeper,  20  inches  rise  to 
12  inches  run  is  often  used;  for 
the  English  type  a  pitch  of 
about  14  inches  is  used  fre- 
quently as  this  gives  a  gable 
end  that  is  not  an  equilateral 
triangle  which  a  12  inch  or  45 
degree  pitch  gives.  With  the 
height  or  rise  slightly  greater 
than  the  base  or  run,  the  gable 
is  more  pleasing,  not  so  squat, 
and  the  English  diligently 
avoided  the  45  degree  pitch 
for  this  reason. 

For  the  Spanish  or  Mediter- 
ranean types  a  comparatively 
flat  pitch  is  used— four  to  six 
inches  rise  per  foot  of  run. 

Then  there  is  the  hipped 
roof  which  slopes  back  from 
all  sides  and  presents  no  gable 
ends.  This  type  of  roof  has 
been  used  at  all  times  and  in 
all  countries  and  with  a  pitch 
that  varies  from  very  flat  to 
very  steep,  with  or  without  dor- 
mers. 

A  roof  which  was  much  used 
in  France  about  a  century  ago 
is  the  mansard  roof,  so  called 
from  its  originator,  one  French 
architect,  Mansard.  Its  popu- 
larity spread  to  the  United 
States  and  during  the  "Black 
Walnut  Age"  and  the  "Gay 
Nineties"  great  numbers  of 
houses  as  well  as  other  types 
of  buildings  were  erected  with 
the  mansard  roof,  it  was  at 
that  time  quite  the  thing;  there 
are  standing  today,  throughout 
the  country  countless  examples 
of  this  type,  but  it  is  at  present 
very  much  out  of  fashion.  This 
type  of  roof  has  a  short  and 
very  steep  pitch  at  the  eaves 
extending  up  to  a  certain 
height,  determined  solely  by 
proportion  with  the  w-alls  be- 
low, and  then  breaks  back  to 
a  flat  or  nearly  flat  deck. 

For  the  Moderne  type  of 
home,  now  extensively  built  in 
France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Holland  and  very  recently  in 
England,  but  yet  to  be  used  to 
any  extent  in  America;  the  ab- 
(Continued  on  page  -19) 
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(Continued 
y  tluiel)    Hat   roof,   or   deck,    is 

l    Std, 

1  he  partic  ulai  type  <>l  rool 
i  >  be  used  i<h  an)  house  must 
be  detei  mined  l>\  local  condi- 
tions .mil  architectural  >i\lc 
itersonal  taste  and  the  consid- 
<  ratioi)  oi  the  economic  i.n  tors 
Each  type  offers  certain  advan- 
:  ig<  s  and  also  i  ai  i  ies  certain 
ilrav  ba<  ks. 

I  he  climatic  conditions  and 
the  piu  li  ol  the  roof  often  rule 
out  otherwise  suitable  mater- 
ials; the  matter  ol  availability 
in  the  lot  alit)  under  considera- 
tion is  a  pail  ol  the  c  OSl  lai  tOl . 
transportation  from  distant 
[joints  is  expensive  il  heavy 
materials  are  used,  such  as 
->late. 

Among  the  roofing  materials 
more  commonly  used  lor 
dwellings  we  have  tile,  slate, 
wood  shingles,  asbestos  shin- 
-Ks.     asphalt      shingles   slate 

>  oated  ol   plain,  and  othci   l\  pes 

ol  manulai  tuicd  or  ready  roof- 
ings mostl)  ol  asphalt  and  hit 
base,  in  either  roll  or  strip 
form.  I  here  i^  also  a  great 
variety  ol  metal  roofings,  made 
in  sheet,  shingle  or  tile  form, 
mi  ( oppei .  aluminum,  tin.  gal- 
vanized iron,  had  coated  cop- 
per, iti        Sheet    lead    is   seldom 

used  loi  dwellings.  1  hesc 
metal  roofings  are  light  in 
weight,  readily  laid,  and  when 
>i  tin'  non-corrosive  metals 
such  as  copper  or  aluminum 
they  him  a  permanent  roof. 
I'hev  ari'  laii  1\  expensive  and 
they  give  a  roof  that  has  a 
somewhat  hard  and  (old  ap- 
pearand There  i>  also  the 
thatch  root  made  from  straw, 
obsolete  because  ol  the  die 
hazard  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  workmen  skilled  in  its 
application.  I  oday  it  is  be- 
in^  treated  lot  fire  safety,  and 
is  again  coming  into  favor. 

An  ai  istc*  lat  ol  roofings  lor 
houses  is  the  clay  tile-.  It  conies 
in  an  endless  variety  of  pat- 
terning and  colorings,  suitable 
to  any  st\  le  of  archite<  ture  and 
to  any  color  effect— from  the 
bright  color  glaze,  not  used  in 
houses  with  success— to  the 
softest  of  aged  and  antiqued 
effects,  with  hand-made  sur- 
faces  and  edges.  This  type  of 
roofing  is  expensive. 

Tile  are  now  being  manu- 
factured from  cement  and 
painted  or  colored  integrally; 
they  have  been  used  extensive- 
ly  on  industrial  buildings  and 
more  recently  on  houses.  They 
are  less  expensive  than  the  clay 
tile,  but  the  coloring  is  lim- 
ited   to   a   very   few   solid    one 


from  page  f8) 

lone  elh(  ts. 

Natural  slate  has  been  one 
ol  the  leading  roofing  materials 
of  the  better  grade  for  genera- 
tions. It  is  quarried  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country 
and  comes  in  a  great  variety 
of  colorings  and  of  any  thick- 
ness desired,  from  3/16  inch 
to  2  inc  lies  or  more.  The  heavy 
g]  aduated  roofs  are  very  expen- 
sive. The  ioofs  of  the  thinner 
commercial  brands  are  not  ex- 
travagantly expensive,  \et  they 
cost  more  than  the  manufac- 
tured t\ pes  ol  roofings. 

Wood  shingles,  either  natur- 
al or  stained,  have  been  ( \ 
tensively  used  lor  houses  of 
many  i\pes  where  cost  is  an 
important  factor,  as  they  are 
less  expensive  than  slate,  tile 
or  metal.  While  a  wood  shin- 
gle 100I  is  not  so  permanent 
in  ( liai.n  Ki.  when  properly 
treated  with  creosote,  such  as 
the  ready-stained  shingles  now 

on  (be  mai  ket.  thc\  give  a  roof 
that  lasts  lot  \eais.  1  here  is 
also  a  treatment  (hat  is  used 
that  is  an  additional  fire  re- 
sisiant    loi    model  n  shingles. 

We  now  come  io  the  ma- 
te] lal  (hat  is  used  perhaps  more 
than  any  of  the  others  on 
the  small  homes  ol  today: 
asphalt  shingles.  \  manufac- 
tured prodw  t  w  ith  an  asphalt 
base,  the  base  of  the  roofing 
inaiei  ials  <>l  .ill  ol  the  Hal  loots 
ol  modern  <  itv  striw  lures  and 
industl  ial  plains.  the\  aie  coat- 
ed on  till'  exposed  stn  I.K  es  w  ill) 
ground  natural  shin,  so  that 
there  is  immediately  added 
much  of  the  artistic  natural 
coloring  of  the  genuine  but 
expensive  quarried  slate.  As- 
phalt shingles  are  inexpensive 
in  Inst  (ost.  they  are  easy  to 
handle  and  lav.  and  on  account 
of  their  light  weight  they  do 
not  require  a  heavy  roof  struc- 
ture. They  have  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers as  fire  resisting  and  they 
carry  low  insurance  rates.  They 
can  be  used  in  many  munici- 
palities having  prohibiting 
laws  against  wood  shingles. 
In  laying  these  shingles  one 
should  avoid  a  flat  pitch  and 
the  exposure  of  the  shingles  to 
the  weather  should  be  con- 
servative. 

Second  only  to  the  matter 
of  the  roofing  is  the  accessories: 
flashings,  valleys,  gutters,  lead- 
ers, etc.  In  fact,  the  roof  is 
only  as  good  as  its  weakest 
part  and  that  part  is  the  val- 
leys and  flashings.  Woid  all 
the  corrosive  metals,  use  cop- 
per or  zinc,  or  aluminum. 


MC  MILLEN  INC 

FINE       OLD       FURNITURE 
DECORATIVE      ART      OBJECTS 

148  EAST  55  STREET  NEW  YORK 


*  A  Most   Unusual  Value   • 


Chippendale  Beds:  Copied  from  a  museum  piece.     Hand  carved  mahogany,  cus~ 
torn  made,  size  3'  3",  $100;  4'  6", $110;  night  table,  $36. 

(TT^HIS  group  is  typical  in  excellence  of  design,  quality  of  material 
-*-  value  and  craftsmanship  of  our  entire  new  "70th  anniversary 
celebration"  collection  selected  by  Mr.  Raymond  S.  Wise  (formerly  of 
William  Baumgarten  fe?  Co.)  who  is  in  charge  of  our  Furniture 
Galleries  and  decorating  service. 

An  inspection  of  our  complete  new  room  ensembles  will  be 
appreciated — A  staff  of  decorators  at  your  service  free  of 
charge  whether  your  requirements  are  modest  or  elaborate — 
modern  or  traditional. 


McGibbon 


*    Celebrating     70     Years    of    Service    with     Unusual     Values    * 
49  East  57th  Street  New    York  City 
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J.  Cup  Jk  llu  1/UokL 


tet 


Our  gay  baskets  and 
packages  are  charm- 
ing messengers  to 
carry  greetings  to 
travelers  and  the 
week-end  hostess. 


ALICE  H.  MARKS 


19  East  52nd   St. 


Unusual  Gifts 
PLaza  3-7282 


New   York   City 


The  Kamin  Book-Shop 

Publishers  &  Booksellers,  Specializes  in  Books  on 
ART  in  all  languages — on  the  DANCE  and  the 
Theatre.     LIMITED  and  FIRST  EDITIONS. 


We   solicit   your 
correspondence 


1423  Sixth  Avenue  at  58th  St., 
New  York  City 

Barbizon    Plaza    Hotel    Building 


FOR  BUSINESS  OR  PLEASURE  •  Travelers  gather  at  The  Stevens  assured  of 
gracious  hospitalities  and  superlative  service  because  its  management  cares. 

THE    STEVENS 

WORLD'S   LARGEST   HOTEL 

ROOMS  WITH    BATH  <->  li   •  f*    a   /•*  f\  OTTOK.  EITEL 

FROM    $2.50  V*niLMV7U  GEN.  MANAGER 


RUSSIAN 
COPPER  JUG 


$8.oo 
7"  high 


Alone    or    filled    with    flowers    this 
jug  lends  beauty  wherever  placed. 

Write    for     new    catalogue 

ALLEN    BRASS   ANTIQUE   SHOP 
71  Allen  St,  N.Y.C. 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 

New  method — taught  in  shortest  time 
consistent  with  thoroughness.  Alertness 
Courses.  B.  of  E..  credits.  Professional 
contacts.  Free  Placement  Bureau.  Your 
inspection  invited.  Open  from  9  A.M. 
to  9  P.  M.  Saturdays  until  5.  Send  for 
Circular    4S.      Phone:    Co.    5-2077. 

TRAPHAGEN  SCHOOL 

1680      BROADWAY      (52d      ST.).      NEW      YORK 
Investigate      Before      Registering      Elsewhere 
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NELLA  WEBB 

Internationally  Famous 

ASTROLOGER 


PLAZA  HOTEL 

5th  Ave.  &  59th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Phone    for   Appointments 


A 

MAhDARIh'S 

GUEST 


Unless  you  have  been  the  hon- 
ored guest  of  an  oriental  Mandarin 
of  high  degree,  you  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  subtle  charm  of 
dishes  prepared  by  a  Chinese  Man- 
darin's cook. 

He  is  rare,  even  in  his  native 
land.  It  is  seldom  that  he  may  be 
induced  to  leave  the  soil  of  his 
fathers,  to  carry  across  the  water 
the  culinary  secrets  of  his  ances- 
tors, whispered  to  successive  gen- 
erations since  the  days  of  Lao  Tse. 

Here,  in  the  heart  of  New  York, 
we  offer  you  true  Chinese  dishes 
of  rare  delicacy  .  .  .  prepared  by 
Mandarin's  cooks.  Even  prosaic 
Western  food  is  transformed  by 
their  touch  to  a  source  of  new  de- 
light. 

When  your  appetite  is  jaded  and 
you  want  a  complete  change  of 
cooking,  you  will  find  what  you 
crave  at  the  Chow  Mein  Inn,  either 
on  our  complete  American  menu, 
or  among  our  Chinese  dishes. 

Cocktail  Bar 

THE  I 

CHOWMEIMIP1M 

o2nd  otreet  at  Oevenfh  Avenue 

MEW  YORK     ~~~ 
Circle  7-9760-9764 


,',','.' 
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'TltQ  Jlatelt  SJn  Itavel 


HILLTOP  CITIES  OF 
ITALY 

By  ROBERT  MEDILL  McBRIDE 

An  alluring  evaluation  of  the 
tiny  imperial  cities  which  have 
made  that  magic  stretch  of  coun- 
try between  Rome  and  Florence  a 
mecca  for  travelers.  Here,  in  all 
their  glory,  are  such  towns  as  Ur- 
bino,  the  birthplace  of  Raphael; 
Assisi,  home  of  St.  Francis;  Or- 
vieto,  of  the  beautiful  cathedral ; 
San  Gimignano,  famous  for  its 
medieval  towers.  A  Selection  of 
the  National  Travel  Club.  Illus- 
trated with  photographs  and 
Drawings.     $2.50. 


CUBAN 
TAPESTRY 

By     SYDNEY     A.    CLARK 

The  author,  who  is  familiar  to ' 
Travel  readers  for  his  entertain- 
ing articles,  tells  the  fascinating 
story  of  Cuba,  the  enchanting  at- 
tractions it  has  for  the  traveler 
and  the  colorful  background  that 
has  made  the  island  so  rich  in 
tradition.  Whether  or  not  you  are 
planning  to  visit  Cuba,  you  will 
cherish  this  delightful  and  com- 
prehensive book.  A  Selection  of 
the  National  Travel  Club.  Illus- 
trated.   $2.50. 


FRANCES  TOOR'S  GUIDE  TO  MEXICO 

By    FRANCES   TOOR 

Miss  Toor's  admirably  compact  presentation  of  facts  and  advice 
is  the  last  word  in  Mexican  guide  books.  Where  to  stay,  what  foods 
to  order,  how  to  get  places,  where  and  how  to  shop — Miss  Toor 
omits  nothing  the  traveler  will  want  to  know.  Carleton  Beals  says: 
"  'Guide  to  Mexico'  is  replete  with  information  and  intimacy  that 
only  long  years  of  residence  and  study  could  have  imparted."  Illus- 
trated with  photographs  and  maps.    $1.75. 

From  your  bookseller,  or 

ROBERT  M.  McBRIDE  &  CO. 

116  East   16th   Street,  New   York 
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Jlredwell    in    1880.    Who    the 
chite<  i  u.in.  nobod)  seems  to 

\s   one    passes    through   the 
ilk'uutilulh    wrought,  high-ceil- 


space  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  small  closet  extending 
through  the  floors  above,  where 
are  built  in  several  drawers 
now   empty   of  whatever   con- 


Jiiged  vestibule  and  the  narrow      tents  they  once  may  have  had 


Victorian  hall,  one  enters  the 
(Lately     old-fashioned     double 

:  ih  a  wing-rooms  or  "parlors," 
I  front  and  hack,  and  finds  here 
the  exact  similitude  or  proto- 
type  in  furniture  and  its  ar- 
rangement  of  Victorianism  at 
its  height.  Ionic  columns  stand 
out  between  the  two  large 
front  floor  rooms.  There  are 
mahogany  doors,  a  black  mar 
hie  fireplace,  set  off  by  grace- 
ful Ionic  columns  that  match 
exactly  those  of  the  inner 
doorway.  The  window  cur- 
tains are  of  cream  Valen- 
( iennes  lace,  and  outlining 
them,  as  it  were,  is  red  da- 
mask. On  each  llooi  is  a  laded. 
well-worn  but  surprisingly  in- 
tact rug— a  French  import 
known  as  Moquctte. 

I  he  style  of  furniture  is  un- 
deviatingly  Empire,  of  the  late 
Napoleonic  period,  with  all 
that  this  connotes  to  the  con- 
noisseur of  furniture.  The 
old-fashioned  horsehair  sola  is 
hkuk.  straight-backed  and  lull 
«i|  solemn  dignity.  The  cov- 
ering is  tat  ked  down  securely 
with  hundreds  of  shim  \ellow- 
headed  nails— or  tacks— ever) 
one   oi    them   hammered   into 

the  sola  h\  hand!  This  hand, 
none  other  than  that  of  the  fa- 
mous cabinet  maker,  Duncan 
Phyfe,  whose  shop  was  not  far 
away.  The  drop-leaf  mahog- 
an\  table  was  also  the  handi- 
work of  Mr.  Phyfe.  The  chairs 
too  are  solid  mahogany,  with 
genuine  damask  cushions.  In 
the  center  of  the  room  hangs 
a  large  old-fashioned  gas  fix- 
ture, which  is  on  record  as  be- 
ing actually  the  first  one  placed 
in  any  private  house  in  New 
York  City.  A  number  of 
weights  are  suspended  from 
the  top,  and  with  these  it  is 
possible  to  adjust  the  focus  of 
the  light.  The  bronze  cande- 
labra once  burned  whale  oil. 
A  piano  that  strangely  resem- 
bles the  old  organ  or  melodeon 
is  there.  This  piano  has  a 
spec  ial  pedal  for  organ  play- 
ing. It  is  at  once  an  organ- 
piano.  It  bears  the  hallmark 
of  its  creator,  Nunns  and 
Fischer. 

The  doorknobs  of  the  fold- 
ing doors— of  all  doors,  for  that 
matter,  no  doubt— are  of  silver. 
Between  the  doors  in  the  side 
wall,    is    a    narrow    walled-in 


There  is— or  was— a  ladder  in- 
side. It  is  definitely  established 
that  this  was  nothing  less  than 
a  trap-door,  and  that  the  lad- 
dei  made  it  possible  for  who- 
ever was  ensconced  to  ascend 
or  descend— for  what  purpose 
we   can   only   conjecture. 

The  rear  drawing  room  now 
exhibits  the  dining  room,  ex- 
actly as  it  used  to  be,  except 
for  location.  This  was  former- 
ly, as  was  tlu  old  custom,  in 
the  front  room  of  the  base 
ment.     The  cooking  was  done 

here,  ami  in  the  near-by  l>i  u  k 

OVen,     Bill   when   the  hoUSC  was 

taken  ovet  l>\  the  Society,  it 
u.is  i  hanged  lor  compa<  tness, 
and  to  avoid  unnecessat  j  stait 
climbing.  The  dining  room  is 
also  "Empin  There  are 
twelve  (hans  of  mahogany, 
delicate  l\  designed,  all  with 
horsehair  cushioned  scats.  The 
original  grape-pattern  glass 
ware,  old  china,  Sheffield  plate, 
are  pei lee tl\  preset \ed.  There 
is  a  long  serving  table,  and  an 
old-fashioned    sideboard,    with 

tall  candelabra.  There  are  a 
number  of  proud  old  minors. 
1  [ere  also  is  a  large  open  fire- 
place; in  front,  the  brass  tea- 
kettle ami  to  the  left  the  tra- 
ditional shovel  and  andirons. 
In  front  to  the  right  is  some- 
thing that  looks  like  a  little 
oven  with  several  shelves.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  the  pro- 
verbial plate-warmer.  Despite 
the  many  handicaps,  no  cold 
dishes  lor  these  diners!  There 
is  also  a  quaint  fire-screen. 

I  wo  consoles  with  black 
marble  top  and  mirror  add 
their  note  of  dignity.  Decan- 
ters of  Irish  glass,  made  in  1820 
and  1840,  ornament  these.  On 
the  mantel  is  a  large  fruit 
bowl,  of  the  vintage  of  1840. 
The  base  of  one  of  the  large 
mirrors  is  made  colorful  by 
four  vividly  painted  tin-lac- 
quered trays. 

The  little  room  at  the  end 
of  the  hall  contains  the  china 
closet.  The  china  is  of  ex- 
quisite quality  and  design- 
Canton  and  Staffordshire.  This 
room  no  doubt  served  also  as  a 
breakfast  room.  In  the  hall- 
way on  a  small  table  are  two 
interesting  ginger  jars. 

On  the  second  floor  under- 
neath the  staircase  used  to  be 
(Con tinned  on  page  52) 
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(Room.? 


Have  you  seen  this  room  ?  It's  a  corner  of  the 
living  room  in  "House  of  the  Modern  Age"  * 
at  Park  and  39th—  presented  by  Modernage 
as  the  last  word  in  good  modern  design. 
The  furnishings  of  these  rooms  have  been 
acclaimed  by  the  decorative  editors,  and 
many  individuals  have  asked  us  to  dupli- 
cate them  for  their  homes.  You  can  have 
the  furniture  as  shown,  or  modified  to  suit 
your  needs.  Let  our  decorators  help  you 
assemble  your  home  just  as  they  assem- 
bled "House  of  the  Modern   Age'1. 

"Product  of  National  Houses,   Inc.,   Wm.    Van  Alen,  Architect 


MME.    MAJESKA 
Consultant  Decorator 
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By  Night .  .  .  refreshing 
and  tranquil  sleep  in- 
duced by  the  cool  quiet 
of  the  Park.  By  Day  .  .  . 
exceptional  conveni- 
ence to  shopping,  busi- 
ness and  theatre  dis- 
tricts. At  All  Times  .  .  . 
excellence    of    service. 

Suites  of  1  to  5  rooms,  each 
with  large  serving  pantry,  by 
the  day,  week,  month  or  longer. 

The  NETHERLAND 
CAFE-BAR  ■  Air-Cooled 

THE 

SHERRY 
NETHERLAND 

Facing  the  Park 
Fifth  Ave.  at  59th  •   New  York 


IK*<*or«if  ions  i*ar  Excellence 


i. 
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Sown  foremost  decorators  have  vied  with  one  another  m 
furnishing  the  large  rooms  in  Essex  House  resident  apartments. 
Above  is  a  Chinese  Chippendale  living  room  by  Walter  M. 
Ballard  Studios.  Modern  suites  were  created  by  Elsie  de  Wolfe 
and.W.  y  J.  Sloane.  Apartments  are  available  unfurnished 
or  furnished,  by  the  year  or  season.  Each  has  complete  kitchen 
facilities.     Inspection  is  invited. 

ESSEX    HOUSE 

and  Casino-on-the-Park 

Tlic  Modern  and  Luxurious  Hotel  Facing  Central  Par\ 

Oscar    Wintrab,    Managing    Director 

160   CENTRAL   PARK   SOUTH        Telephone   Circle   7-0300         NEW   YORK 
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(Continued  from  l>uge  51) 

the  only  thin"  that  served  as 
a  bathroom-  now  removed.  It 
(iinsisied  pf  washstand,  bowl 
and  pitcher.  The  little  brass 
teakettle  in  front  of  the  fire- 
phut-  of  the  rear  bedroom,  as 
before  the  other  fireplaces,  was 
used  precisely  to  heat  water 
lor  bathing,  primitive  fashion, 
there  being  no  furnace  and  the 
house  being  without  heat, 
bathroom  or  hot  water.  Yet 
these  ladies,  as  one  readily 
discerns  from  their  gowns, 
their  needlework  and  their 
embroidery,  were  charming 
dainty  creatures,  despite  these 
ghastly  handicaps. 

The  three  bedrooms  are 
furnished  with  simple  mahog- 
an\  chilfonniers,  tables  and 
(hairs  of  maple.  On  the  tables 
one  sees  the  old-fashioned  oil 
lamps.  In  front  of  the  fire- 
place are  andirons  and  shovel, 
besides  the  brass  teakettle. 
The  front  bedroom.  Miss 
Gertrude  lied  well's,  like  the 
others,  is  austerely  simple.  The 
original  white  canopy  of  the 
bed  being  outworn,  was 
(hanged    to  one  of  red  velvet. 

The  stained  floors,  as 
throughout  the  house,  are  of 
pinewood.  In  the  closet  are 
dresses  much  frilled  and 
draped,     hoopskirt    dresses    of 

FROM  BROWNSTOM 
TO  MODERN 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
and  that  the  only  solution  was 
a  readily  washable  curtain.  The 
floor  in  the  room  is  white  rub- 
ber and  the  circular  rug  under 
the  round  table  is  very  dark 
red.  The  chromium  plated 
pipe  chairs  here,  as  throughout 
the  house,  are  stock  pieces  de- 
signed by  Meis  van  der  Robe, 
but  the  table,  lamp,  and  side- 
board are  Mr.  Ruhtenberg's 
designs. 

The  lamp  seems  to  combine 
all  the  best  features  of  dining 
table  lighting.  It  is  an  alumi- 
nium bowl  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  high  enough  to  per- 
mit all  the  diners  to  see 
each  other,  though  the  bulb 
itself  is  well  up  in  the  bowl. 
It  gives  a  bright,  direct  light  on 

"COME.  BIRDIE,  COME 
AND   LIVE    WITH    ME" 

(Continued  from  [)age  38) 
"a  remarkable  gravity  of  ap- 
pearance." exactly  like  a  sec- 
tion  of  totem-pole.  They  have 
some  sort  of  cry,  but  the  ones 
I  have  seen  confined  them- 
selves to  a  rattle.  The  first 
European  explorers  were,  nat- 
urallv,   impressed   by   the   tou- 


that   era.      They   arc   of  plain 
and  [lowered  talfeta,  and  over! 
the  front  of  one  is  a  tiny  black! 
lace  apron.    They  are  glorified] 
with     leg    o'     mutton     sleeves.1 
Rows   of  shoes— Empire— stand 
on  the  shelf.    There  is  a  partic- 
ular  pathos  about   these  well- 
worn  shoes  that  used  to  tread 
so  daintily  the  streets  one  hun- 
dred years  ago!      The  walking' 
shoes  were  without  heels,  and, 
had  square  toes.     There  were 
also  satin  evening  slippers. 

On  the  third  floor  are  four 
bedrooms,  severely  simple.  In 
one  is  a  case  of  elaborate  orna- 
ments, combs,  jewelry,  shawls, 
textiles,  laces.  The  lace  curtains 
are  rosepoint  and  duchesse. 
There  are  unbelievable  hat- 
boxes,  with  pictures  of  the 
Capitol  building,  as  it  existed 
then.  A  kind  of  kaleidoscope 
in  the  front  gives  back  through 
its  lenses  Constantinople.  It 
is  called  "Polyorama  and  Pan- 
optaque."  The  bed  in  the 
front  room  is  an  old  "sleigh 
bed"  of  solid  mahogany,  Em- 
pire period. 

On  the  top  floor  is  a  large 
quadrangle  —  an  attic,  with 
servants'  bedrooms  on  the 
front.  Here  is  a  spool  bed  and 
table.  The  spread  is  mar- 
seilles;  the  chairs,  curly  maple; 
the  table,  Pembroke.  The 
attic  is  spacious  and  eloquent 
with  the  stories  of  the  past. 

the  flowers  and  the  plates,  but 
an  indirect  light  onto  the  faces. 
Thus  a  man  can  see  what  he's 
eating,  and  a  woman  can  com- 
fort herself  that  the  glow  on 
her  face  is  as  soft  as  candle- 
light. 

The  circular  wall  of  the  din- 
ing room  cuts  it  off  from  a 
maid's  room  in  the  front  of  the 
house.  To  Mr.  Ruhtenberg's 
way  of  thinking,  the  maid 
might  as  well  have  a  bright 
sunny  room  when  a  formal 
dining  room  is  seldom  used 
except  for  dinner,  after  dark, 
in  the  usual  pattern  of  New 
York  life.  The  dining  room 
is  ventilated  artificially  through 
the  walls  and  the  effect  is  so 
fresh  and  airy  that  guests  are 
caught  pulling  aside  the  cur- 
tains to  see  what  the  view 
might  be. 

can.  and  took  several  speci- 
mens home  with  them,  one  of 
which  became  the  pet  of 
Charles  IX  of  France.  To  the 
Kith  Century  European  Court, 
ibis  inscrutable  bird,  sedate  for 
all  his  barbaric  colors,  must 
have  seemed  a  fit  ambassador 
from  the  "Indies."  where  his 
leathers  made  cloaks  for  Kings 
far  tic  her  than  Charles. 
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©lb  Coatyort 
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I'nii-iiall)  lar^r.  complete  dinner 

•ervice,    including    vegetable 

dishes,  plates  in  several  siaes— 

noine  <>l<l  ( loalport  a  ith 

pleasing  r«-<l.  bloc  ami  gold  decor. 

\I.i\   be  bought  as  a  whole  <>r  in 

part  .  Made  in  Coalport'i  golden 

Mr.    John    Rosa, 

Coalport  owner,  rei  eired  tin- 

i\    <>f    \rt-    gold    aiedaL, 

expanded  hi-  manoiactoriea. 

Typical  example  from  Davis 
Collaasore*s  «i>l<-.  interesting 
range  °f  antique  china  in  sets 
ami  individual  pieces  —  von*U 
enjov  looking  thesa  over  in  a 
leisure  boor. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE&Co  Am 

7ssd  9  EAST  52nd  STREET. NEW  YOHK.N.Y. 

of  iml  rhiaa  ami  rrrrtal  to  N — 
id  Newport  bo»«  far  i»rr  tkaa  ikrcc gnxralioa* 


TOP     OF     THE 
P  0  C  0  N  0  S 


-H'llMIHR      AND     OCTOBER 
Glorious     days     in     the    Poeonos 

•  Near  enough  to  commute  weekends  ($4.40 
by  train,  3J  hours  by  car) — far  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  complete  change,  perfect  summer  climate, 
healthful  1600-ft.  altitude.  Complete  sen-ice  and 
comfort  without  stuffy  formality.  Tip-top  golf 
course — pri\ate  lake — miles  of  wooded  trails  and 
bridle  paths — superior  clientele.  Full  entertain- 
ment program,  dancing,  concerts.  Herman  V. 
Yeager,   General    Manager. 

P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

P0C0N0     MANOR.     PENNSYLVANIA 
».     Y.     Olfiee:     300     Madistn     A*e.     VAn     3-7200 


MJSSIOh 
mi  HITEi   I  IRE 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

building  being  ere<  ted  at  about 
its  close.  The  fountain,  a 
lo\el\  and  ornate  piece  of 
stone  carving,  is  the  finest  in 
the  whole  chain  of  missions. 
Mr.  Suydam's  chawing  was 
mack-  from  a  point  of  view 
which  includes  this  fountain, 
and  it  makes  the  most  of  the 
contrast  between  the  rich  fa- 
cade- of  the  building,  brilliant 
in  the  southern  sunlight,  and 
the  dark  stone  of  the  fountain. 
Here  again  the  notable  econ- 
oim  of  effort  so  characterise 
<>t  Mr.  Suydam's  work  is  ap- 
parent, frees,  buildings,  and 
people  are  indicated  with  a 
few  bold  strokes,  and  the-  foun- 
tain is  a  marvel  ol  richness 
with  its  sharp  blacks  and  warm 

grays, 

The-  Missions  left  their  mark 
on  the  country.  Olien  huge 
establishments  with  far-flung 
ranches,  malting  their  own 
furniture-,  equipment,  textiles, 
and  even  building  materials. 
the)  were-  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  a  si\  lc  which 
has  spread  all  through  the- 
Southwest.  It  was  a  wonder- 
fully rich  heritage  for  a  new 
country,  and  town  alter  town 
was  built,  even  north  of  San 
Francisco.  b\  settlers  <>f  Span- 
ish descent  who  brought  with 
them  an  art  ideally  suitable 
for  California.  Buildings  were 
elected  bv  masons  and  carpen- 
ters trained  in  the-  Missions, 
and  steeped  in  an  older  civili- 
zation. Mr.  Suydam's  draw- 
ings capturing  as  the)  do  the- 
\ci\  essence  of  the  Mission 
spirit,  have  an  importance  be- 
vond  their  intrinsic  excellence. 
B\  presenting  the  best  of  this 
splendid  heritage  at  a  time 
when  there  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to 
the  direction  architecture  will 
take,  they  show  that  America 
has  only  to  turn  to  its  own  old 
traditions  to  find  the  path  for 
its  new  work. 


Editors  Note:  — 

In  December,  1935,  a  story 
about  a  Cape  Cod  house,  called 
'As  the  Pioneers  Built"  was 
published  in  this  magazine. 
By  one  of  those  strange  mis- 
haps which  seem  almost  un- 
believable, three  photographs 
of  Mis.  Wendell  W.  Forbes' 
lovelv  home  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. New  Jersev.  were  includ- 
ed in  the  illustrations.  They 
were  unmarked  and  only  re- 
1  centlv  identified. 


The  better  to  see 

yourself... my  dear: 


ft  Perfect  grooming  de- 
mands such  adjuncts  as 
this  3 -piece  dresser  en- 
semble—  $125. 

Purchased     separately: 

Mirror  vanity  with  3  fold 

lighted  mirrors  (table  top 

treasures  1 4"x  26")  $60. 

Matching    chest    of 
drawers   and    hamper 
(12"xl2"x30V2"high) 
— $36.50  each. 

Chrome  stool  with 
black  kidney  shape 
seat  —  $9.75. 

Stand  of  2  backview 
mirrors  —  $29.75. 


Shipments  prepaid  within 
100  miles  of  New  York 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  "A" 


kfrk 


llPimnncHEfi  ScriLEmmER 


145    EAST    57™    ST. 


SINCE  1848 


NEW    YORK 


st  cf  Park  Ave.) 


Ae4uz&nc£~- 


A  \  I)  A  GEM  OF 
A  IV    APARTMENT 

The  New  Weston  draws  its  pat- 
ronage from  particular  people 
who  appreciate  its  individual 
charm  and  unostentatious  service. 

2  to  5  Rooms 
slo0  to  *500  per  month 


Hotel  \ew  Weston 

MAOISM  \    A  \  E  Ml  E    AM)    5  0  T  H    S  T  It  E  E  T ,    \  E  IV    YORK    V  I T  Y 

THE     REST     LOCATION     IN     IVfU      YORK 
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NEWS  TO  NEW  READERS  AND 
A  REMINDER  TO  0  UR  OLD  ONES 


1  hi>  Isn't  a  bed  time  story, 
>o  please  forgive  ib  For  our 
juvenile  line. 

Once  upon  a  time  nearh 
twenty-six  years  ago,  some 
bright  member  of  our  former 
staff  got  the  idea  that  this  mag- 
azine was  more  than  a  lot  of 
entertaining  and  interesting 
pages  ot  pictures  and  type,  it 
was  a  guide  and  counsellor  and 
friend.  As  such  it  should  be 
willing  and  prepared  to  do, 
give  and  take  and  in  ever)  way 
possible  act  for  its  readers  as 
thouirh  it  were  a  real  human 
being— in  a  word  to  give  per- 
sonal service. 

That  was  a  new  idea  for  a 
publication  twenty-six  years 
ago  and  it  met  with  almost  in- 
stant approval. 

As  proof  that  Arts  & 
Decoration  is  as  new  and 
alive  and  constructive  today  as 
it  has  been  for  the  past  twenty- 
six  years  we  are  putting  our 
heart  and  soul  and  energy 
back  of  another  new  idea,  un- 
fortunately   not    our    own    ex- 


clusive  brain  child— The  In- 
ternational Society  of  Arts  & 
Decoration. 

This  idea  started  to  become 
a  reality  about  2  A.  M.  one 
morning  last  winter  when 
two  minds  met  over  a  cup  of 
tea,  believe  it  or  not.  But 
that  is  another  story. 

It  has  taken  months  of  plan- 
ning and  innumerable  meet- 
ings  with  the  leading  minds  in 
the  various  arts  to  develop  the 
details  to  a  practical  working 
plan.  But  once  this  was  ac- 
complished we  felt  that  at  last 
here  was  a  tremendously  im- 
portant educational  and  cul- 
tural movement  which  could 
make  Arts  &  Decoration  as  its 
affiliated  publication  the  most 
comprehensive  and  beautiful 
magazine  in  its  field  in  Amer- 
ica if  not   in    the   world. 

A  magazine  with  an  unselfish 
purpose,  a  magazine  that  would 
grow  in  circulation  and  pres- 
tige until  it  had  an  audience 
numbering  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  appreciate 


and  enjoy  the  finer  things  in 
life. 

Hundreds  of  people  living 
all  over  the  world— from  Nor- 
way to  India— from  Canada  to 
Colombia  and  practically  every 
country  in  between  have  re- 
sponded to  the  first  announce- 
ments. And  already  they  in 
turn  are  telling  their  friends. 

If  heretofore  you  have  re- 
garded Arts  &  Decoration 
simply  as  a  magazine,  we  urge 
you  to  call  upon  it  as  you 
would  a  friend,  make  use  of 
its  desire  and  facilities  to  serve 
and  help  you  with  your  prob- 
lems which  come  within  our 
field,  but  better  still  become  a 
member  of  the  Society  and  en- 
joy the  added  satisfaction  and 
practical  benefits  which  will 
come  through  a  more  wide- 
spread support  and  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  creative 
achievements  in  the  arts, 
whether  it  be  a  more  beautiful 
every  day  necessity,  a  sym- 
phony or  furnishing  for  your 
home. 


THE  FALL  MARKET  in  REAL  ESTATE 


t\    THE 
ill  ItUMIIIU     HILLS 


A    beautiful    Colonial    estate    of    95   acres 
in    the    foothills    of    the    Taconic    Moun- 
tains, a  section   popular  for  both  summer 
and  winter  sports,  yet  also  convenient  to  a 
college  town.   The  grounds,  half  woodland, 
half  pasture  and  meadow,  are  treated  with 
taste  and  imagination.  Fine  gardens,  shade 
nd   fruit  trees.     The    150-year-old   house 
as    been    cleverly    modernized,    retaining 
s     many     fireplaces    and     large    closets. 
There  is  a  living  room,  music  room,  study, 
ining  room,  kitchen  with  pantry;  3  bed- 
ooms,    2    baths,    sitting    room;    3    maids' 
ooms,   bath.     Outbuildings  include   stable 
r   4   horses,   2   cows,    room    for   6   cars; 
reenhouse;     chicken     house;     tool     and 
oodshed.     A  complete  estate  which  can 
e   bought  fully   furnished   at  a    price   far 
>elow  reproduction  value.     Ask  your  own 
roker  for  #723,  send  for  illustrated  leaf- 
et,  or  inspect  in  motion  pictures. 

Buy   at   1936   Prices 

Whether  you  wish  to  buy  or 
sell,  discuss  your  problems  with 
one  of  our  consultants.  They 
are  familiar  with  country  and 
suburban  real  estate  in  any 
price  range  from  Maine  to  Flor- 
ida.     No   obligation. 

'REVIEWS     INCORPORATED 

he  National  Real   Estate  Clearing  House 

42  Madison  Ave..  N.Y.C.  MUrray  Hill  2-4560 
518  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  Pennypacker  1400 
0    Congress    St.,    Boston  Capitol   4995 


If  you  wish  to  own  a  home, 
your  first  one,  or  perhaps  a 
larger  one  than  you  now  have, 
there  exists  today  a  situation, 
we  believe,  that  you  can  take 
advantage  of  with  profit. 

Real  estate  opportunities  do 
not  often  present  themselves  in 
the  same  attractive  form  in 
which  we  find  them  today.  If 
ever  there  was  a  key  word  of 
the  times  in  real  estate,  it  is 
"Buy  Now."  Back  in  1926  it 
should  have  been  "Sell,"  but 
few  realized  it  until  later.  If 
you  do  not  buy  today,  in  an- 
other two  or  three  years  you 
may  be  forced  to  pay  a  consid- 
erably higher  price. 

This  opinion,  shared  by 
most  Realtors  today,  was  re- 
cently expressed  forcibly  by 
Mr.  H.  O.  Frey,  real  estate  of- 
ficer of  The  Pennsylvania 
Company,  Philadelphia,  in  a 
broadcast  sponsored  by  Pre- 
views   Incorporated— The    Na- 


Before  building,  call  and  see  my 
books   of   plans   and    exteriors. 

r  "SixHouses.Dutch&Cape Cod"  $1.00 
_  .  J  "Six  Early  American  Houses"  $1.00 
hooks     <.   ..Colonial    Houses"    $5.00 

I  "Stucco   Houses"    $10.00 

Five  to  thirty  rooms,  New  Eng- 
land, Georgian,  Tudor,  French 
styles. 

HENRY   T.   CHILD,   Architect 
16  East  41st  Street  New  York 


tional  Real  Estate  Clearing 
House. 

By  careful  investigation  and 
intelligent  action  you  may 
avail  yourself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select  desirable  and 
unusual  properties  in  the 
present  Fall  market.  Certain 
properties,  for  instance,  are  in 
greater  demand  in  the  Spring 
months.  The  time  to  purchase 
these  most  advantageously  is, 
therefore,  in  the  Fall  or  Win- 
ter months.  This  principle  is 
a  familiar  one  in  almost  any 
retail  field,  as  good  shoppers 
know,  and  it  is  every  bit  as 
true  in  real  estate. 

Mr.  Frey  believes  there  are 
certain  apparent  reasons  for 
buying  real  estate  now.  "The 
low  prices  which  prevail  are 
unlikely  to  occur  for  some  time 
again.  In  addition,  the  certain 
increase  of  rents  will  tend  to 
establish  generally  higher  price 
levels. 

NO   MATTER 
WHERE    YOU    LIVE 

or  are  planning  to  move — now — through  a  close 
affiliation  with  a  national  organization  of  real 
estate  experts,   we  are  in   a  position   to  help  you. 

All   inquiries   will    be    kept    confidential. 

Whether  your  problem  is  an  apartment,  a 
seaside  cottage,  a  large  estate,  or  a  town  house 
we   will   be   pleased   to   help   and    advise    you. 

This  service  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  free  of  charge. 

No    inquiries    answered   by    telephone. 

Address  Real  Estate  Dept. 

ARTS   &    DECORATION 

116    E.    16th    St.,    New   York   dry 


Parlor  suites  with  serving 
pantry  and  electric  re- 
frigeration,   $10,    $12 
and  $15  .  .  .  Single 
rooms  $5,  $6  and 
$7.  .  .  Double, 
$8,  $9  and  $10. 
The  Barclay, 
111      East 
48th  Street, 
New  York. 


Whether 
you   visit 
or  live  in 
New    York, 
if    you    a r e  11 
discriminating 
you  will  appre- 
date  the  privacy, 
convenience,   dis- 
tinction and  charm  of 


I 


I II I    BARCLAY  BAR 

offers  a  refuge  from  the  rush 
of  modern  life.  .  .  .  Here  you 
will  find  peace  and  quiet  as 
well  as  courteous  service  and 
your  choice  of  fine  liquors. 
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/  /   l  \  /  l\(.    BUI  BS    1  OR 
\7  \  1    SPRING'S 
G  IRDElSiS 
I  ontinued  (torn  page  V2) 
be    an    enclosure    of    Eormal 
s  tape    into    which    a   'pattern 
could  In-  liucd.     But  it  should 

1  e  remembered  that  a  pattern 
should  not  be  laid  down  on 
;  rolling  surface.  No  doubt 
some  of  those  quaint  "kimis 
pi  pattern  desigm  so  popular 
'Mtli  our  forefathers  could  be 
reproduced  in  early  tulips  Eol- 
lowed  by  annuals  <>i  other 
plants.  The  becU  should  be 
outlined  by  box  or  other  edg- 
ing plants  and  the  tulips 
should  not  repeat  the  lines  of 
.he  pattern  (unless  it  is  a  very 
simple  one)  but  should  fill  the 
space  in  masses.  Tulips  in  for- 
mal beds  should  harmonize 
well  with  the  simple  lines  and 
surfaces  of  modern  houses  if 
there  be  a  suitable  foliage  set- 
ting. 

Late  tulips,  being  ol  less 
Mill  habit  than  cub.  are 
used  more  like  othei  peren- 
nials, in  irregular  masses  <>i 
groups  in  Bower  borders,  along 
edges  ol  shrubbei  j  and.  in  lac  i. 
wherevei  you  think  they  would 
hi'  suitable.  (We  are  assum 
in»  that  the  reader's  taste  in 
Midi  matters  is  good).  Tulips 
growing  in  the  same  soil  for 
more  than  one  '.ear  (some  say 
two  years)  will  deteriorate.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  cautious  and 
M  strained  in  planting  tulips  or 
narcissi  in  the  borders  of 
shrubbery  and  certainl)  to 
.t\i)id  those  long  bandages  of 
spring  bulbs  too  often  seen 
meandering  on  the  edges  <>f  in- 
loi  mal  lawns. 

Tulips,  hyacinths  and  nai 
(  issi  and  most  other  bulbs 
like  a  good  friable  soil  that  is. 
one  thai  c  i  limbics  easil)  in  the 
fingers,  and  twelve  inches  i>i 
more  deep.  They  must  not  be 
planted  when  the  soil  is  wet. 
I  hey  insist  on  good  drainage, 
and  the  best  wa\  to  ensure  this 
unless  the  soil  is  naturally  well 
drained,  is  to  put  a  layer  of 
sand  underneath  them.  Thus, 
the  best  way  to  make  a  tulip 
bed  is  to  dig  out  the  soil  six 
inches  deep,  level  the  excava- 
tion, then  spread  on  it  sand 
one  inch  deep.  (Some  grow- 
ers advise  planting  late  tulips 
six  inches  deep).  On  this  set 
the  bulbs  then  put  back  the 
soil  over  them  five  inches  deep. 
Mulch  the  beds  in  winter  (not 
before  continuous  frost  comes) 
with  leaves,  hay  or  other  litter 

2  or  3  inches  deep.  For  fer- 
tiliser three  or  four  handfuls 
of  hone  meal  or  sheep  manure 
per  square  yard  may  be  scat- 
tered  at   planting  time,  which 


should  be  about  tour  weeks  be- 
fore haul  host  is  expected. 
Beds  for  hyacinths  and  other 
bulbs  may  be  made  on  this 
principle. 

Hyacinths  should  be  planted 
in  beds,  formal  or  informal 
ami,  if  practicable,  with  ever- 
green foliage  or  a  wall  as  back- 
ground. 

Many  bulbs  may  be  natural- 
ised, that  is  planted  where 
the)  tan  be  left  to  take 
(.ue  ol  themselves  from  year 
to  year.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  will  always  be  able 
to  struggle  with  and  van- 
quish the  weeds.  Crocuses 
and  some  of  the  commoner 
forms  of  narcissi,  especially 
trumpet  and  poeticus  kinds, 
ma)  be  planted  in  the  grass. 
But  the  condition  is  that  the 
grass  must  be  left  to  grow  un- 
til the  leaves  ol  the  bulbs  have 

ripened  and  laded.  Other 
wist  the)  an"  ill  die.  In  the 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  are 
considerable  anas  of  lawn  so 
planted  which  are  a  very  strik- 
ing and  populai  sight  in 
spring,     but  the  lawn  mowei 

is    nol    allowed    On    these    anas 

until  midsummer  so  that  these 

lawns       look       like       ordinal  \ 

meadows.      Perhaps   they  ma) 

look  tiniiib   to  those  who  like 
to  sec  shaven  grass  evei \  w inn 
but  the)  reall)  a<  i  as  contrasts 
with    oi    [oils    io    the   smooth 
lawns  and  introduce  a  quality 

ol    \ai  iet)    even  alter  the  bulbs 

have  flowered. 

I  he  vai  ielies  ol  lulips.  h\a- 
(  hubs  and  nan  issi  aie  now  SO 
numerous  that  it  is  not  possi 
ble,  within  the  space  available, 
to  give  lists  ol  desirable  varie- 
ties. Nor  would  these  lists  be 
\ei\  satisfactory.  There  are 
now  main  excellent  bulb  cata- 
logues with  long  lists  of  varie- 
lics.  no  two  alike;  and  the 
reader  is  advised  to  study  his 
favorite  catalogue  or  catalogues 
and  make  hiser*  own  selec- 
tion. There  will  result  not 
only  the  thrill  of  discovering 
what  unknown  kinds  there 
may  be,  but  a  great  deal  of 
useful  bulb  lore  which  it  is  not 
possible    to    include    here. 

*his  or  her.  This  word  copy- 
righted by  this  author. 


— In  New  York  as  in  London 

it's  Herrmann's  for  Fine  Furniture 


The  dictates  of  tradition  indicates  Herrmann  s  when 
one  must  be  certain  of  fine  furniture. 

Custom  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  accepts,  as 
the  best,  the  craftsmanship  that  produces  this  modern 
and  period  furniture  of  distinctive  beauty. 

And  now  at  our  new  location 

we  offer  you  the  most  complete  exhibit  of  these  pieces 
designed  for  the  discriminating  taste  .  .  .  including 
20th  Century  modern  and  authentic  18th  Century 
bedroom  and  dining  room  suites  made  by  the  Estey 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Tou  will  be  particularly  interested  in  viewing  the 
14  historical  rooms  in  our  period  collection. 

C/urcnase*   CJ I  wo  ugh      /jour   \JJecora\or  C    nit/ 

H.  HERRMANN  FURNITURE  CO., 

Incorporated 
Fine  Furniture  since  1867 


li 


in   LONDON 

■29  Dod  Street 


in  NEW  YORK 
Fourth    Ave.   at   30th   Street 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Western  Decorators  are  advised  of  the  termination  of 
our  Agency  in  Los  Angeles,  and  are  invited  to  use  the 
services  of  our  Chicago  Agent,  Mr.  Ward  H.  Jackson. 


We  deal  in  antiques  and  hand-made  reproductions  and 
whilst  we  welcome  the  public  to  our  showrooms,  orders 
can  only  be  accepted  from  approved  trade  sources,  as 
we  are  exclusively  wholesale. 


Importers  of  Fine  English  Furniture 
204  EAST  47TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Boston 

Mr.    Joseph   J.    Carbone 

140  Charles  Street 


Chicago 

Mr.  Ward  H.  Jackson 

100  E.   Chicago  Avenue 
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SUITES    OF   BEAUTY 


FOR   YEARLY   OR 
SEASONAL   LEASE 


We 


E  have  completely  "re-created"    our  suites  .  . 
combining      spaciousness      with      luxurious      nev 
appointments,    skillfully   blended   by   the    world': 
most  famous  decorators  .  .  .  and  no  two  are  alike 

Two  to  six  rooms  .  .  .  some  with  terrace  anc 
butler's  pantry  .  .  .  available  at  surprisingly  modes! 
rentals  by  the  year  or  shorter  periods  if  you  desirej 

Transient  rates:  Large,  attractive  outside  rooms 
Single  from  $5,  Double  from  $7,  Suites  $10 

Ownership  Management 
J.  C.  Thome  and  J.  J.  Atkinson 


HOTEL 


PARK  AVE  NEE 
51st  to  5  2nd  Streets 
NEW        YORK 
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lo##  are  eordially  invited  to  join 


ihe  International  Society  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  i 

A   NON-PROFIT   MEMBERSHIP   CORPORATION 

, t+*s^ (Twnrz  rsv^;  rstrr  Pvyrr  rv«^^ cr^v^^^ <r>^<^ (T^yy^ fr%^^r  r># 
Sponsored  and  endorsed  by  over  one  hundred  artists,  archi- 
tects, actors,  decorators,  musicians,  writers,  patrons  of  art, 
leaders  of  industry  and  public  officials — 


nc. 


HIS  outstanding  group  in- 
vites you  t<>  become  a 
charter  member  of  their 
itinded  to  reward 
creative  achievement  in 
the  arts,  to  help  the  indi- 
vidual artist,  designer  and  craftsman  get  a 
better  showing  for  his  efforts— a  better 
market  for  his  designs  and  to  incn 
the  interest  and  appreciation  in  all  of  the 
-   on   the   part   of   the   general    public. 

The  Society,  "already  an  accomplished 
fact  in  Xew  York  City,  and  spreading 
steadily  in  America  and  abroad,  is  started 
its  way  towards  becoming  the  most 
powerful  international  medium  for  the 
spread  of  the  tine  and  applied  arts  yet 
seen." 

It  supplants  no  other  organization;  on 

the  contrary,  it  is  intended  to  cooperate 
anil    help   carry    out    any    plans    local    or 
national  intended  "to  diffuse  knowle 
and   stimulate   interest  in   the   ar 

Every  individual   member  — 

Every  affiliated  organization  will  bene- 
fit— whether  located  in  Xew  York  City. 
Xew  Orleans  or  Xew  Zealand,  by  a 
thoroughly  practical  plan  already  worked 
out. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  useful 
departments  of  the  society  is  the  "clear- 
house"    or    information    bureau    to 
\er    any    question    or    surest    ways 


and   means  of  solving  your   problems   in 
connection  with  the  arts. 

If  you  want  to  give  an  unusual  and 
artistic  gift  —  a  miniature  bronze  —  a 
painting  —  antique  silver  or  furniture, 
a  beautiful  book  or  when  you  want  to  go 
\it  hunting"  or  have  a  "musical  spree"— 
at  home  or  abroad  or  even  in  the  Far  East 
— this  department  in  collaboration  with 
erts  and  other  members  of  the  Society 
will  help  you.  free  of  charge,  excepting 
for  out  ket  expens 

Another  department  collects  for  mem- 
bers booklets,  catalogues  and  other  mate- 
rial relating  to  the  fine  arts  and  art  in 
industry  as  publi>hed  by  importers, 
manufacturers,  art  dealers  and  retail 
-to: 

There  will  be  set  up  a  roearch  depart- 
ment whose  services  will  be  available  for 
the  members  to  Mipph  information  on 
the  ways,  means  and  cost  of  public 
or  private  concerts,  exhibitions,  banquets, 
"drives"  and  am  other  activity  designed 
to  simulate  interest  in  the  arts. 

The  fundamental  purpose  and  plan  of 
this  Society — "to  permit  a  great  number 
of  people  who  are  striving  for  the  finer 
things  of  life  to  become  associated  and 
enjoy  its  benefits  rather  than  having  it 
controlled  by  a  few — is  a  good  one  and 
should  meet  with  a  ready  response. 
Enclosed  herewith  is  my  check  for  member- 
ship" writes  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins. 


Every  member  receives  a  beautiful,  per- 
sonally inscribed  10x14  parchment  certi- 
ficate, with  the  seal  of  the  Society  and 
reproduction  of  the  Medal  of  Award,  suit- 
able for  framing;  also,  an  identity  card  to 
use  as  an  introduction  when  visiting  mu- 
seums, exhibitions,  displays  or  purchasing 
tickets  for  concerts,  lectures,  etc. — and — 
special  prints,  brochures  or  books  free  or  at 
cost  if,  as  and  when  published  by  or  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 


38  Medal  Awards 
for  Creative  Achievement 
during  1936-37 

ARCHITECTURE:  Private  Resi- 
dence .  .  .  Modernization  of  Pri- 
vate Residences  .  .  .  Artistic  Com- 
mercial Bldg. 

THE  VISUAL  ARTS:  Painting 
.  .  .  Water  Color  .  .  .  Mural  .  .  . 
Etching  .  .  .  Sculpture— exhibited 
in  America 

INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR 
DECORATION:  Decorating  and 
Furnishing  a  single  room  .  .  . 
Decorating  and  Furnishing  a 
public  room  .  .  .  Decorating  large 
private  residence  .  .  .  Exterior 
Decoration  by  a  Landscape 
Architect. 

THEATRE:  Individual  Perform- 
ance on  the  Stage  and  Screen — 
Artistic  Stage  and  Screen  Pro- 
duction. 

MUSIC:  Symphonic  Composition 
.  .  .  Opera  or  Operetta  .  .  .  Dis- 
tinguished Service  to  Music  .  .  . 
Popular  Song. 

LITERATURE:  The  Best  Book 
on  some  phase  of  art,  music,  or 
design  .  .  .  The  Best  Poem  .  .  . 
The  Best  Book  of  Poems. 

ART  AND  INDUSTRY.  For  each 
article  created  and  produced  in 
America:  DESIGN  IN  PRE- 
CIOUS, BASE,  ALLOY  MET- 
ALS ...  IN  GLASS  .  .  .  WALL 
PAPER  .  .  .  TEXTILES  .  .  . 
FABRICS  .  .  .  FLOOR  COV- 
ERING .  .  .  WOOD  CARVING 
.  .  .  HOME  AND  OFFICE 
FURNITURE  .  .  .  GARDEN 
FURNITURE  .  .  .  COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY  .  .  .  BLACK 
AND  WHITE  PHOTOG- 
RAPHY .  .  .  PLASTIC. 
♦TENTATIVE  LIST. 

As  a  member,  you  ma'?  benefit  as  a  winner, 
or  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  patron 
of  the  arts  by  contributing  towards  these 
beautiful  medals  designed  by  Wheeler  Wil- 
liams. 


The  International  Society  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  Inc., 
114  East  16th  Street, 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Date 

Gentlemen:  I  am  interested  in  the  I.S.A.D.    Please  send  me  full  detail 
your   special   offer   and   a  prospectus   of   the    Society.     The    Editor   of 
magazine  as  a  member  agrees  to  personally  sponsor  the  application  b 
to  be  mailed  me. 


Name    

Address     

City  and   State    

My  artistic  interest  is: 


YOU  ...and  a  LIGHT  SMOKE 

It  is  a  Lightness  in  the  smoke  that  makes  people  choose  Luckies.  A 
rich,  clean  Lightness  in  the  taste.  A  smooth  Lightness  of  "feel"  in  the 
throat.  Puff  by  puff,  a  delightful  sense  of  ease.  From  the  choosing 
of  the  finest  center-leaf  tobaccos— to  the  "Toasting"  which  removes 
certain  harsh  irritants  naturally  present  in  all  tobacco,  every  care- 
ful measure  of  Lucky  Strike's  manufacture  is  designed  to  please 
you  more  ...  to  offer  A  Light  Smoke  of  rich,  ripe-bodied  tobacco. 


OF   RICH,  RIPE-BODIED  TOBACCO -%%IT%  TOASTED" 


L  V 
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November.  IfKIH    ■    3.1  Cent* 


Inviting  Colonial  Doorways  . . .  Ideas  for  Paneled  Kooins 


lloeks  You'll  Like... A  -llown  East"9  Home 


II olid* ay  4 pills  for  I  lie  Xegleeteil  Husband  anil  Forgotten  Wife 
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Whieh  of  the  >ew  Hogs  Will  Voii  lMek? 


Furniture  and  Hororntiona  .1o»iene<l  hv  T\-inI  R.  MacAIistPT  and  James  V.  Folder. 


The  charm  of  this  simply  furnished  room 
centers  in  its  generously  proportioned 
mirrors.  One  of  rich  blue  backs  the  bed. 
Warm  peach-colored  panels  flank  the  blue 
area.  The  colored  mirrors  are  refresh- 
ingly new;  their  mellowed  reflections 
quiet  and  soothing.  A  splendid  example 
of  the  striking  effects  that  may  be  achieved 


aoxpcB  ipcBiinpcBSiiiinim.: 


uy 


rmcHxy^ 


with  color  reflection.  Your  decorator  can 
help  you  devise  equally  unusual  treat- 
ments for  your  own  rooms.  Any  L-0«F 
glass  distributor  will  be  glad  to  cooperate. 

LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD  GLASS  COMPANY,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Owe 


ORD 


*8 


French  .  .  .  and  Dignified 


"The  bedroom  grouping  illustrated ...  and  others  displayed  at  our 
showrooms  . . .  depict  in  every  detail  the  charm,  quality,  style, 
and  dignity  inseparable  with  Bodart  Reproductions. 


iacaued  yoxxiarbjno. 


Three  Eighty-Five  Madison  Avenue,  New   York 

...  In  Pans,  11  Rue  Payenne  —  In  Los  Angeles,  Johnstone  &  Herliky,  816  Soutk  Figueroa  St. 
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Iii   the  st,ih    n{  tin    early   eighteenth   century   (1700-1710).     Walnut 
Inlaid  8ide  Table  and  hand-carved,  solid  Lime  Wood  (Hided  Mirror. 


TWO  TYPICAL   EXAMPLES 

of  the  unusual  artistry  of  design  and  finish — of  the  painstaking 
workmanship  and  the  matchless  materials,  which  are  always 
found  in  both  the  modern  and  traditional  furniture  produced  by 
our  craftsmen. 


ARCHITECTl  RAL   LEAGUE 


^WMl 


COLD    MEDAL,    1936 


Scfymieg  &  Kotzian,  3nc 

Designers  and  Cabinet  Makers 
521  EAST  72nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


PURCHASES       CAN       BE       MADE       ONLY       THROUGH       ^   O  U  R       DECORATOR 


1/  •/ 

L/auet 


i 


The  experienced  decorator  appreciates  the  wide  variety 
of  schemes  that  are  possible  for  small  or  large  rooms  be- 
cause of  the  accuracy  of  proportions,  and  designs  of  all 
of  our  reproductions. 


OLD  COLONY  FURNITURE  CO. 

Hand  Made  Furniture  of  Distinction 

560  Harrison  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 


+ 


*«  ™% 


New    York    Showrooms: 

385  Madison  Avenue 

ELdorado  5-7447 


'^OSTO^ 


£ti  Los   Angeles   Representative: 
Johnstone   8C  Herlihy 
816  S.  Figueroa  Street 


Note:  Each  piece  of  our  furniture  is  registered,  and  our 
cabinet  work  is  guaranteed  for  life. 


American  Chippendale  Mahogany  Tea  Ta- 
ble with  two  sliding  trays;  graceful,  decora- 
tive and  very  good  for  use  as  an  end  table. 


J-ke     <=UJa 


WiQPt 


American  Queen  Anne  Mahogany  Drop  Leaf 
Table  of  suitable  height  for  use  beside  a  low 
easy  chair.  The  top  is  oval  when  open,  sup- 
ported by  two  swinging  legs.  The  scalloped 
skirt  conforms  to  the  curve  of  the  legs, 
which  are  cabriole  terminating  in  pad  feet. 
Modified  18th  Century  Club  Chair  uphol- 
stered in  English  linen  with  the  typical 
corded  skirt. 


AdL  2> 


A  fine  replica  of  an  18th  Century  Englishl 
Drum  Table  with  blank  tooled  leather  top,| 
four  drawers  and  cross-banded  aprons  inj 
mahogany.   Lion's  head  pulls  on  ebony  field. 


OU  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO  VISIT  OUR  DISPLAYS.  PURCHASES  MUST  BE  MADE  THROUGH  YOUR  DECORATOR. 


cassard  romano  co.jnc 

305-11  east  63rd  street,  new  york  city 
antiques  reproductions  personalized  furniture 
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unusual  gifts 

ot  rare  beauty  and 
permanent  value 


1.  a  pair  of  exceptional  empire  orna- 
ments in  nill  bronze  with  verde  an- 
tico  marble  bases,     about  1810. 

2.  bouillotte  lamp  loth  century  trench 
with  tole  shade,  this  lamp  is  very 
much  in  the  spirit  of  the  candle 
lamps  used  h>  napoleon  in  his  cam- 
paigns  which  are  now  Bhown  in  the 
museum   malmaison. 

3.  rare  alabaster  urn.  an  identical  pair 
may  be  seen  in  the  palazzo  reale  in 
milan.  italy.      about  1815. 

4.  18th  century  marble  group  with  a 
gilt  wood  base,  one  of  a  pair,  diffi- 
cult to  find,  impossible  to  duplicate. 


"toujours      les      nieubles 
le  «      plus      elegant?" 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a  treasure  hunt— thrilling  and  full  of 
romance— which  a  young  Englishman  started  seventy 
years  ago. 

It  began  in  historic  Norwich,  the  second  oldest  city  in 
England— the  ancestral  home  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Pre- 
mier Duke  of  England. 

History  tells  us  that  in  the  late  17th  and  early  18th  cen- 
turies, large  numbers  of  Huguenots,  driven  from  France 
and  Holland  because  of  their  religious  views,  settled  in 
Norwich  and  the  surrounding  countryside.  They  were 
artisans— skilled  in  the  crafts  of  wood  carving,  cabinet  mak- 
ing and  metal  work— and  they  started  in  that  historic  part 
of  old  England  a  guild  of  craftsmen  whose  descendants 
were  to  produce  much  of  the  fine  furniture  of  the  glorious 
18th  century. 

So  it  was  quite  natural  that  in  this  very  spot,  young 
Jonathan  Brett,  with  his  love  for  the  beautiful,  hit  upon 
a  happy  thought:  he  started  a  "treasure  hunt"  that  became 
a  business— and  both  treasure  hunt  and  business  have  been 
"in  the  family"  ever  since. 

The  aims  and  ambitions  of  Grandfather  Jonathan  have 
been  carried  on  by  his  sons— especially  ARTHUR,  the  third 
son.  True  to  family  tradition,  Arthur  Brett  and  now 
his  three  sons  are  continuing  to  this  day  the  perpetual 
"treasure  hunt"  started  more  than  seventy  years  ago. 

This  urge  to  find  beautiful  and  unusual  things  has  lured 
them    into    many    a    strange    and    ex- 
citing place. 

Magnificent  old  manor  houses  and 
estates  because  of  one  circumstance  or 
another,  give  their  most  cherished 
heirlooms  back  to  the  world  through 
the  "family  of  Brett."  Musty  garrets 
too,  where  poked  away  in  some  corner 
might  be  a  rare  old  chair,  its  last  ves- 
tige of  upholstery  gone,  a  beautiful 
cabinet  of  time-faded  color,  or  a  hand- 
some mirror,  carved  by  an  old  master 
and  heavy  with  dust— their  true  worth 
perhaps  undreamed  of  before. 

So  wherever  treasures  are  to  be 
found  .  .  .  far  and  near  .  .  .  from 
modest  cottage  to  baronial  mansion 
...  in  every  nook  and  cranny  .  .  . 
the  hunt  goes  tirelessly  on. 

The  Bretts  "get  around."     No  one 


A   SEVENTY   YEAR 


and  what  it  is  contributing 


in    England    and    America. 


knows  better  than  they  the  whereabouts  of  unusual  pieces, 
and  because  of  their  almost  unlimited  buying  capacity,  it 
has  become  a  matter  of  course  for  them  to  capture  the 
choicest  treasures. 

From  its  earliest  days  the  firm  of  ARTHUR  BRETT 
&  SONS  has  been  outstanding  for  its  ability  to  discover 
fine  furniture— particularly  rare  pieces  of  the  18th  century. 
Every  day  in  the  year  the  three  Brett  sons  are  combing 
the  countryside.  From  Scotland  to  the  southern  part  of 
England,  they  cover  every  important  auction  and  private 
sale,  while  Arthur  Brett,  head  of  the  firm,  journeys  to 
London  each  week  to  search  the  market— and  to  make  sure 
all  the  "finds"  have  been  gathered  in. 

It  is  this  tireless  searching  by  a  family  of  experts  that 
has  brought  to  light  so  many  of  the  prized  old  pieces 
which  grace  American  homes  today;  such  treasures  as  a 
rare  mirror  from  the  household  of  Charles  II;  a  prime 
Chippendale  table  from  Middleton  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Jersey;  a  mellow  breakfront  bookcase  once  owned 
by  Robert  Burns;  or  the  magnificent  Leicester  dining  table 
around  which  the  great  of  England  have  dined. 

Indeed  while  you  are  reading  this,  you  may  be  quite 
sure  that  a  Brett,  with  trained  eye  and  discriminating 
taste  is  searching  for  new  treasures  for  their  British  and 
American  clientele. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Norwich  in  the  Brett  shops  at  St. 
Benedicts  Gates,  the  direct  descendants  of  the  old  Huguenot 
settlers  are  fashioning  beautiful  reproductions— exactly  as 
their  fathers  made  the  originals  more  than  a  century  ago. 

To  these  men,  furniture  making  is  a  fine  art.  The  Brett 
foreman  comes  from  a  family  which  have  been  furniture 
craftsmen  for  200  years.  Twenty  of  their  master  crafts- 
men have  been  with  the  firm  for  over  30  years  and  some 
of  them  as  little  boys  carried  lunch  to  their  fathers  in  the 
same  shops.  When  one  understands  this  background,  he 
appreciates  why  only  an  English  artisan  can  authentically 
reproduce  a  prized  original  which  was  born  of  his  blood 
and  his  soil. 

ARTHUR  BRETT  &  SONS,  LTD.,  have  gained  pres- 
tige through  the  years  for  their  match- 
less reproductions.  These  pieces  have 
been  copied  from  the  very  finest  of  the 
antique  treasures  found  by  them  in 
their  "treasure  hunt."  Even  then, 
before  a  Brett  reproduction  is  admitted 
to  the  line,  its  "father"  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  aristocracy  of  English 
furniture.  The  lovely  old  finish  for 
which  their  replicas  are  outstanding, 
requires  weeks  of  time— it  is  a  closely 
guarded  Brett  Family  secret  whispered 
only  to  their  old  and  most  trusted 
workmen. 

The    Brett    hand-rubbed    finish    of 


ANTIQUE  carved  and  gilded  mirror, 
kin  the  Chippendale  manner  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
(circa   1770).   23"   x  44". 


TREASURE   HUNT! 


to   the   fine    art    of   living 
By  Blanche  Freund 

reproductions  has  become  famous  throughout  the  world 
for  its  soft  luster  and  rich  coloring,  true  to  the  time  mel- 
lowed original. 

Each  fortnight  precious  cargoes  of  fine  antiques  and  re- 
productions come  from  the  treasure  house  of  ARTHUR 
BRETT  &  SONS,  LTD.,  to  the  beautiful  showrooms  of 
their  associates  WOOD  &  HOGAN,  INC.,  383  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  If  you  want  to  go  on  a  "treasure 
hunt"  all  your  own— if  you  want  to  see  furniture  in  which 
the  history  of  England  is  indelibly  written,  by  all  means  visit 
this  address.  When  in  England  drop  in  at  the  London 
showroom  or  perhaps  you  will  enjoy  the  short  motor  trip 
to  the  "Fountain  Head"  in  Norwich.  At  either  place  you 
will  be  most  welcome  and  cordiall)  received. 


Illustrated  here  aic-  just  a  few 
of  their    'treasures." 

These  recently  acquired  his- 
torical pieces  form  but  a  small 
part  of  their  collection  of  more 
than  one  thousand  pieces  now 
on  view  in  their  New  Yoi  k  es- 
tablishment. 


ANTIQUE  Regency  Escritoire,  beautifully  crossbarded 
and  inlaid  with  metal — a  mint  piece.  Formerly  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Reginald  Gurney,  Spixworth  Hall,  Nor- 
folk. This  family  founded  Barclay's  Bank,  (circa  1800). 
Top. 

LADY  MOUNT  STEPHEN  recently  owned  this  little 
antique  tea  table  (circa  1770).  It  is  a  rare  specimen 
with  engaging  stretchers  and  its  colour  is  like  old  bronze. 
The  Chippendale  arm  chair  is  a  fine  reproduction  while  the 
bookcase  is  an  antique  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Middle. 

ANTIQUE  Mahogany  Breakfront  Bookcase,   lately  the 
property  of  Lord  Cadogan,  Chippenham  Lodge,  New- 
market, England,  (circa  1780).     241/2"  x  84"  x  92"  high. 
The  mahogany  in  this  piece  is  of  superb  quality  and  the 
hand  chased  brasses  are  entirely  original.     Below. 
Purchases  may  only  be  made  through 
a      professional      decorator.      Advt. 
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AINED    MODERN   exceptionally   broad   and    luxurious   in 
mohair  damask. 


For  seventy  years  we  have  con- 
stantly maintained  the  envi- 
able reputation  of  producing 
the  finest  overstuffed  furni- 
ture manufactured  in  America. 


Chairs  and  sofas  of  every  de- 
scription. 

The  two  examples  shown  here 
are  especially  proportioned  for 
the  extreme  in  comfort. 


torical   "TUB  CHAIR"  adapted  to  the  present  mode  of 
n   brown  velvet. 


AVF'O     CO' 

222  East  Forty-Sixth  Street 
New  York  City. 


Inspection  invited. 
Sales  through 
decorators  only- 


Los  Angeles 
Johnstone    &    Herlihy 
816  S.  Figueroa  Street 
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AITHFUL  reproductions  of  original  models  from  all  the  outstanding  furniture 
periods    occupy   an    important   division    of   Irwin's    extensive    productions. 


Original  interpretations  of  today's  style  trends,  including  Regency  and  Modern 
conceptions,  created  by  the  nation's  foremost  designing  staff,  are  worthy  of 
the  most  discriminating  tastes. 

Also  moderately  priced  furniture  for  less  pretentious  homes,  as  well  as  Amer- 
ica's finest  examples  of  craftsmanship,  is  included  in  Irwin's  comprehensive  lines. 

Irwin    furniture    is    offered    for    sale    by    representative    dealers    everywhere. 


ROBERT  W.   IRWIN   CO. 

DESIGNERS    AND    MANUFACTURERS   OF    FINE    FURNITURE    FOR    FIFTY    YEARS 

FACTORY:     GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 
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An  intimate  grouping — one 
of  the  many  which  may  be 
seen  through  your  decorator 
in  the  Salons  of  Brunovan 


BRUNOVAN,  inc. 

SYLVAIN  BRUNO,  PRESIDENT 

ANTIQUES  and  REPRODUCTIONS 
18TH  &  EARLY  19TH  CENTURY  FURNITURE 

383  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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Antique  English  Silver 

AS      O^f^ 

When  a  #ft  of  Old  English  Silver  is  given,  tne 
recipient  becomes  the  proud  possessor  ot  a  tlung 
of  beauty  and  anticjuity,  a  utilitarian  art  object 
which  lias  been  mellowed  and  enricbed  by    1  ime. 

In  the  James  Robinson  collection  will  be  found 
innumerable  pieces  of  antique  English  silver, 
Sheffield  plate,  china,  glass  and  authentic  repro- 
ductions, all  suitable  as  gifts.  1  bey  range  in  price 
from  $5  for  a  silver  skewer  which  makes  tbc 
perfect  letter  opener  to  a  silver  tea  and  coffee 
service    at   $1200. 
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NIGHT  VIEW  OF  AN  AMERICAN  CITY 


A  Most  Dramatic  Photographic  Study  of  a 
Winter  Night;  By  Margaret  Bourke  White 


WOOD-PANELLED 


ROOMS  TODAY 


By  John  Marsman 


J\l-\  LANTERNE,  they  cried  in  ITS'),  dragging 
another  wretch  to  the  lamp-post,  hoisting  him  up  with  a 
rope.  A  la  lanterne,"  the}  cried  in  France  to  many  per- 
sons and  main  things.  A  (.olden  Age— we  can  see  now 
that  it  was  that  in  a  number  ol  respects— came  to  its  end 
thus,  at  the  top  of  a  lamp  post  oi  c  Ic.tnK  and  Eorever  undei 
a  falling  blade. 

Casualties  were  not  lamented  then,  nor  noted,  hut  we 
can  see  now  that  one  r^i t-.tt  1  \  to  he-  regretted  was  the  down 
fall  of  the  master-craftsman.  Inevitable,  his  downfall,  lor 
he  had  been  the  <  ie.it  or  oi  the  mise  en  s<  cue  I  or  the  doings 
of  the  hated  en  joy  era  ol  the  Golden  \.ge.  \nd  the)  were 
no  more.  Bui  lie  had  done  perfect  work.  Soon  he  and 
his  like  were  to  vanish  almost  entirely,  Ins  set  rets,  his  skill. 
his  sure  taste,  too.  gone.  Soon  his  line  furniture,  his  pan 
elled  rooms,  were  no  longei  even  appreciated. 

The  Golden  Age  of  the  wood  panelled  room  was  in- 
deed over.  In  museums  now,  in  Palais  or  Monuments 
Nationaux,  we  marvel  at  them  still.  And  one  of  the 
most  handsome  things  one  can  do  lm  oneself  still,  if  one 
can  manage  it.  is  to  have  a  room  in  old  boiserie.  Next 
best— or  just  as  good,  according  to  one's  point  of  view- 
is  to  have  a  room  in  modern  wood  panelling.  We  have 
always   favored   wood-panelling  here   in  America.      It  was 


A  FINE   example  of  the  simpler   American   type  of   panelling 
is    to    be    seen    in    the    home    of    Lewis    Wilcutta    at    New 
Rochelle,  New  York.  Julius  Gregory,  architect.  Photo  by  Gottscho. 


not  to  be  wondered  at  that  years  after  it  had  been  van- 
quished in  France  and  in  England  too.  where  the  fine  work 
of  Wren  and  Gibbons  and  the  Georgian  builders  had  been 
overcome   by  a   Pompeian   arabesque   in   plaster,  we  were 


THIS  magnificent  oak   panelling   was   imported   from   a   Tudor   manor   house   in    England.      The 
amusing  dummy  figures  were  used   in  their  period   to   indicate  that   the   host   and   hostess   were 


at  home.     \\     A  J.  Slo.ine,  de 


r>  RACIOUS  Georgian  pine 
^-*  panelling  distinguishes  the 
drawing  room  in  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Drexel,  Jr.  Note 
the  well-proportioned  recessed 
bookshelves  and  the  finely  carved 
moulding.  Carl  Bock,  decorator. 
Phpto  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt. 


r7-,lllS  deep-toned  Spanish  panel- 
■*•  ling  has  a  sumptuous  and  ro- 
mantic quality  that  is  particu- 
larly appealing  to  the  large 
home-owner.  The  furniture  and 
the  rich  stone  fireplace  are  also 
of    Hispanic    persuasion. 


REPRODUCTION  of  a 
French  Eighteenth  Century 
"Oval  Room."  The  walls  are 
pale  green  with  a  darker  green 
in  the  mouldings.  The  enchant- 
ingly  delicate  canvas  panels  are 
painted  after  Pillemont  in  a  fanci- 
ful Chinese  motif  on  a  gold  leaf 
background.  The  inset  vitrines 
display  rare  porcelains  and  are 
ined  with  mirrors.  Brunovan, 
Inc.,  decorators. 
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A  LOVELY   Regency   room,   taken   from   a   mansion   at    Lannion,\ 
D 


;tn«t;  and  the  WtrSov 


)uc  d'Aiguillon.  The  exquisitely  carved  walls  are  of  polished  chestnut,  and  the-  "cCmdow 
draperies  are  of  antique  lampas  in  gold  anil  green.  Photo  by  courtesy  of  Carson  Plrie  Scott 
and  Company 


still  panelling  rooms,  and  beautifully  too,  in  fine  wood. 
The  panelled  room  has  much  more  formidable  forces 
today  to  contend  with  than  the  Porapeian  arabesque. 
Economic  considerations  assert  themselves  first,  naturally. 
I  hen  we  have  .1  great  variety  ol  alternative  choices  Eor  the 
finishing  of  rooms.     Hut  there  is  no  doubt  that   the  pan 


died  room,  in  spite  of  these  Eorces,  is  not  now  again  wan- 
ing in  favor.  On  the  contrary  it  is  recognized  that  it  has 
no  equal  for  warmth  of  coloring,  when  the  wood  room  is 
left,  lor  instance,  in  its  natural  state  and  waxed,  or  for 
Friendliness,  Eor  richness,  for  its  encouragement  of  carved 


decoration. 


(Continued  on  page  30) 


THIS  rare  linenfold  panelling  in  the  Terhune  home  has  unusual  dignity  and  purity  of  de- 
sign.    The   heavy   brocade   door-curtains   add  greatly    to    the   rich   elegance  of    the   decor. 
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A   TRUE 

"DOWN  EAST" 

HOUSE 


By  Harriet  Sisson  Gillespie 


|_\|  OT  infrequently,  there  are  those  who  smile  indul- 
gently over  our  ardent  devotion  to  Early  American.  We  in 
turn  frankly  own  to  a  deep  and  abiding  affection  for  the 
artless  native  architecture  of  the  17th  Century.  And  rightly 
so.  For  good  taste  and  good  proportion,  important  as  they 
are,  are  In  no  means  its  only  virtues;  as  witness  the  endear- 
ing charm  of  this  gay  little  rustic  cottage  silhouetted  against 
the  skv  on  the  outskirts  of  pictorial  Wilton,  Conn. 

Steeped  in  the  fragrance  of  Revolutionary  days,  when 
our  own  native  craftsmanship  held  high  favor,  it  portrays 
all  the  glamor  of  an  abandoned  farm  today.  Curiously 
enough,  this  engaging  small  cottage  is  not  an  abandoned 
farm,  nor  is  it  an  Early  American  homestead  of  the  type 
so  eagerly  sought  today  for  restoration.  On  the  contrary  it 
turns  out  to  be  an  "old  house  made  to  order." 

It  was  designed  and  built  by  Shen  ill  Whiton,  one  of  our 
skilful  architects  of  the  younger  generation,  who,  it  turns 
out,  are  exerting  a  vigorous  influence  in  behalf  of  our  fast- 
disappearing  New  England  originals— those  wistful  way- 
side homes  of  "down  East." 

It  all  came  about  when  Mr.  Whiton  started  out  to  "pick 
up"  one  of  those  inherently  fine  old  houses  of  the  New 
England  countryside  capable  of  restoration.  To  his  amaze- 
ment there  were  none  to  be  had.  His  quest  led  him  to 
sections  which  had  previously  been  fertile  regions  for 
abandoned  farms. 

Quite  unexpectedly,  the  designer  found  a  problem  on  his 
hands.  To  solve  it  he  forsook  his  idea,  but  not  his  ideal. 
He  next  sought— and  found— a  type  appealing  to  his  artistic 
taste,  took  measurements,  returned  home  and  in  his  own 
words  "built  an  old  house  to  order." 

Today,  this  endearing  frame  dwelling  stands  as  a  historic 
signpost  illustrative  of  scores  of  similar  relics  in  this  old 
Connecticut  community  of  which  no  trace  is  left.  Occupy- 
ing a  two-and-a-half-acre  plot  of  picturesque,  typically  Con- 
necticut country,  this  new-old  wayside  home,  as  smart  as 
paint  in  white  shingled  garb  and  green  trim,  belongs  to 
its  environment. 

On  approaching  the  cottage,  set  back  some  200  ft.  from 
the  main  highway,  you  will  note  that  the  drive  follows  a 
slightly  winding  course,  owing  to  detours  to  avoid  low 
knolls  of  outcropping  rock.  A  fieldstone  wall  surrounds  the 
immediate  site;  and  across  the  front  near  the  main  facade 
a  low  retaining  wall  is  built  to  support  a  steep  terrace. 
Masking  the  stone  parapet  is  a  Japanese  yew  hedge;  and 
planted  close  to  the  house  are  purple  lilacs,  hawthorn  and 


ABOVE :  The  front  elevation  of  this  Early  American 
.home  at  Wilton,  Connecticut.  Behind  a  low 
fieldstone  wall  the  house,  crisply  green  and  white, 
lies  in  a  placid  setting  of  great  trees  and  wide  lawns. 
Below,  left:  The  living  room  has  chocolate  brown 
walls  and  the  sofa  is  covered  in  a  deep  green 
modern  fabric.  The  armchairs  are  smart  in  their 
white  upholstery  piped  in  brown.  Right:  Another 
view  of  the  living  room,  showing  the  fine  old 
Adam  mantel  with  its  facing  of  verde-antique  marble. 
The  draperies  are  of  coarse  white  cotton  trimmed 
with  looped  wool  in  the  prevailing  green  and  brown. 
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THE  dining  room  has  a  color 
scheme  of  fresh  green  and 
white,  emphasized  in  the  leafy 
wall  paper  and  the  verdant 
celanese  curtains.  The  furniture 
is  antique  Jacobean.  Below  this 
are  the  floor  plans  of  the  first 
and  second  stories.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  is  a  view  of  the 
pleasantly  informal  little  garden, 
with  its  gay  white  iron  furniture 
and    luxuriant   shrubbery. 


ARCHITECT    AND    DECORATOR,    SHERRILL    WHITON 


Photos    by    Hartley-Leonard 


other  low-growing  shrubs  which  are  native  to  the  soil. 
To  come  suddenly  upon  this  enchanting  little  domicile 
of  other  davs  in  a  passing  motor  is  an  experience  to  endure 
long  in  memorv.  At  close  range  one  takes  note  of  the 
delicate  detail  in  the  trim  main  portion,  covered  with  hand 
split  express  shingles  and  neat  little  added  wings  each  on  a 
lower  level,  similarly  garbed. 

Fine  old  forest  trees— great  elms,  sycamores  and  hickory- 
cast  deep  shadows  over  this  Early  American  group  and  a 
sunken  garden  screened  with  tall  bushes  and  flowering 
shrubs,  which  the  owner  especially  arranged  for  outdoor 
living.  A  close-up  affords  the  opportunity  of  noting  a  pro 
jecting  pediment  and  slender  posts,  all  in  perfect  scale. 

From  this  classic  small  porch  one  enters  a  little  hall. 
White  wood  paneling  faces  the  lower  half  of  the  walls,  a 
French  Directoire  paper  in  cafe  au  lait  covers  the  walls. 
Out  of  the  hall,  a  stairway  rises  between  the  walls,  as  in 
Revolutionary  davs.  A  gilt  mirror  is  hung  above  a  console, 
the  latter  holding  a  vase  of  old  fashioned  flowers. 

Turn  to  the  right  and  you  resign  yourself  to  the  joy  of 
a  spacious  living  room,  as  gay  and  sunshiny  as  the  light 
from  three  aspects  can  make  it.  Here,  walls  are  a  mellow 
chocolate  brown,  the  deep  pile  floor  rug  cafe  au  lait,  with 
touches  of  jade  in  the  color  (Continued  on   page  50) 
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Photos  of  poodles  and  Af- 
ghan hounds  by  courtesy 
New    York    Public    Library 


THREE  beautifully  manicured  spaniels  from 
the    Great    Oak    Kennels,    owned    by    W 
\V    W'eiman. 


INTERNATIONAL  Champion  Nunsoe  Due 
Ide  la  Terrace  of  Blakeen.  owned  by  Mrs. 
Sherman  Hoyt. 


GAY 

DOGS 

FOR   PETS 


Vkticle  and  Sketches  by  Lenna  Glackens 


A  SILKY  spaniel  posing  with  self-conscious 
satisfaction    for    his    photograph.      Great 
Oak  Kennels. 


T)  LAKEEN  poodles  with  their  coats  trimmed 
•vn  to  the  proper  length  for  the  serious 
business  of  retrieving  duck. 
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YKRY  virtue,  from  the  early  Latin  ones  to  the  late 
Victorian  oiks,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  dog.  To  the  mod- 
tin  mind,  his  greatest  virtue  is  surely  adaptability,  for  the 
obliging  animal  has  adapted  himself  in  size,  shape  and 
temper  to  every  human  need.  He  pulls  wagons,  catches 
lish,  kills  rats  or  wild  boar,  leads  the  blind,  digs  for  truf- 
fles, and  polices  one  of  the  toughest  beats  in  New  York 
City.  He  has  even  turned  smuggler,  like  Don  Jose,  for 
dogs  were  employed  in  Belgium  to  run  contraband  lace 
across  the  border  in  the  1850's. 

In  ancient  times,  only  big  dogs  were  popular,  being  neces- 
sary to  do  big  jobs.  But  the  dog  of  today  is  more  often 
a\\  ornament  or  a  diversion,  and  as  such,  his  size  and 
shape  are  dictated  by  Fashion.  Poodle,  pug,  black-and-tan. 
Eox  terrier  and  scottie  have  trotted  successiveh  at  the 
heels  of  the  haut  monde.  filled  the  benches  of  the  dog 
shows,  and  finally  become  a  commonplace.  Just  as  the 
individual  dog  reflects  his  master,  so  the  breed  reflects  the 
era  in  which  he  is  "the  rage." 
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YV/ELSH  corgi  puppies  bred  bv  Mrs.  Henry 
*V    Price  at  the  Robinscroft  Kennels.    It  looks 
a  little  like  dinner-time. 
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r"P  HE  Jacobean  huntsman  aided  by  "the  per- 
*•  fectewaterdogge."  (One  intelligent  caniche.). 


L 


FAMOUS    Cardigan    Welsh    corgis,    Cham- 
pions Robinscroft  Bandit  and  Heliwr  Sam, 
owned  by  Mrs.  B.  P.  Bole  of  Cleveland. 


Let  us  look  at  some  dogs  whose  popularity  is  still  grow- 
ing, viz.:  the  French  poodle  (again),  the  Welsh  corgi,  the 
cocker  spaniel  and  the  Afghan  hound. 

All  Afghans  Are  Not  Knitted 

A  sensation  was  created  at  Cruft's  Doo  Show  when  the 
first  pair  of  Afghan  hounds  to  reach  England  were  ex- 
hibited there  in  1910.  Belonging  to  the  ancient  order  of 
greyhounds  (or  "gaze-hounds"),  these  beautiful  animals 
look  like  a  cross  between  a  greyhound  and  a  polar  bear. 
They  have  been  bred  by  the  shikars  and  maleks  of  Afghan- 
istan for  centuries,  but  little  is  known  of  their  origin  (an 
Afghan  will  tell  you  that  this  breed  came  over  on  the  Ark). 
They  hunt  in  pairs,  like  the  Russian  borzoi,  and  are  used 
on  all  sorts  of  large  game,  such  as  leopards.  So  noble  are 
they  considered  that  they  are  often  called  "sons  of  the 
Barukhzai,"  the  Barukhzai  being  an  important  historical 
Afghan  family. 

The  Afghan  hound  is  heavier  than  the  greyhound  or  the 
Egyptian  Saluki  (a  possible  ancestor),  standing  around  28 
inches  at  the  shoulder,  weighing  around  66  pounds.  His 
coat  is  extremely  thick,  and  changes  with  the  climate.  It 
is  heaviest  on  the  legs  and  sides,  somewhat  shorter  on  the 
back,  forms  a  silky  topknot  on  the  head,  and  on  the  feet 
and  tail  a  silky  fringe.  The  skull  is  oval,  the  muzzle  long 
and  fine,  the  ears  long  and  feathered,  the  neck  and  back 
strong  and  slightly  arched,  the  tail  fringed  but  not  bushy. 
All  colors  are  permissible  (cream  is  very  handsome  indeed), 
and  the  brindle,  fawn  and  red  may  have  black  muzzles  and 
ears  edged  in  black. 

The  Afghan  bears  up  well  under  conditions  that  would 
down  many  a  dog,  such  as  trekking  thirty  miles  a  day  at  an 
altitude  of  15,000  feet,  without  showing  fatigue.  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  and  his  truly  remarkable  courage  in  the  hunt, 


he  is  characterized  by  gentleness  and  a  deep  reserve.    Per- 
haps this  is  because  his  ancestors  were  brought  up  in  a 
semi-sequestered  manner,  hunting  for  generations  with  one! 
master,    almost   never   seen    by    travelers    from   the   West.  | 
Whatever  the  cause,  however,  those  who  know  the  breed  | 
do  not  find  it  a  drawback.     Like  all  shy,  sensitive  people, 
the   Afghan   hound's  confidence  can   be   easily  won   by 
sympathetic  approach,  which,  in  his  case,  well  repays  th< 
effort. 

"Tail  Without  Weariness" 

Spaniels  have  never,  properly  speaking,  been  "out  of 
style."  But  lately  the  popularity  of  the  little  cocker  as  a 
house  dog  has  grown  and  grown. 

The  first  known  mention  of  spaniels  is  in  the  "Prologue 
to  the  Tale  of  the  Wife  of  Bathe,"  but  Chaucer  does  not 
go  on  to  a  discussion  of  the  spaniels  of  his  day,  using 
them  only  for  a  simile,  fortunately,  somewhat  later  writ- 
ers were  more  informative.  Markham,  the  agricultural 
expert  of  the  early  Seventeenth  Century,  calls  spaniels  "of 
all  dogs  the  most  loving,  humble,  and  most  familiar  with 
Man,"  and  declares  that  neither  partridge,  pheasant,  rail, 
quail,  peacock,  nor  any  other  bird  could  escape  his  search. 
Nicholas  Cox,  in  "The  Gentleman's  Recreation,"  describes 
spaniels  ".  .  .  of  active  feet,  wanton  tails  and  busy  nostrils, 
whose  tail  was  without  weariness,  their  search  without 
changeableness,  and  whom  no  delight  did  transport  beyond 
fear  or  obedience."  Taplin  calls  them  "a  zealous  pro- 
tector of  property." 

Cockers  were  first  differentiated  from  the  larger  springer 
spaniels  in  1790,  but  their  physical  type  has  changed  con- 
siderably since  then.     Champion  Obo,  exhibited  in  Eng- 


AVERY  gay  dog.    Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Nison's 
Afghan   hound,    Rustan,    bred    at    Q.    A. 
Shaw  McKean's  North  Shore  kennels. 


If* 


A  CORGI   turning  a   spit   with   a   definitely 
selfish  purpose,  and  an  eye  to  succulence. 


A 


\    Afghan  hound  of  great   distinction  and 
perfect  stance  presents  a  composed  profile. 


land  iii  1880,  is  considered  to  have  been  the  first  modern 
cocker,  and  m.tn\  <>l  his  stiain  were  exported  to  this 
count  i  \. 

According  to  the  present  standard,  the  cockei  spaniel 
should  be  almost  square  in  build,  i.e.:  the  same  height  as 
length  ol  back.  He  should  have  a  wide  skull  with  a 
smooth  high  Forehead,  muzzle  rather  heavy,  but  not  too 
square,  round  eyes  rather  lull  (but  never  goggly),  ens 
oval  and  set  low,  neck  strong  Eoi  carrying),  hack  strong 
and  compact,  legs  straight  and  leatheied.  The  tail  should 
not  he-  lanicd  higher  than  the  back;  the  coal  should  be 
silk\.  cither  flat  oi  waved,  never  curled.  All  colors  are 
permissible,  and  recentl)  parti-colors  have  been  revived, 
after  years  ol  whole  color  favoritism. 

In  character,  the  cockei  should  be  lively,  nevei  vicious 
or  quarrelsome  with  other  dogs,  bul  having  a  strong  pro- 
prietary interest  in  one  person,  and  all  that  is  his.  The 
size— 18  to  24  pounds  foi  the  American  cocker,  25  to  28 
for  the  English— is  so  well  adapted  to  constricted  modern 
living  spaces  that  one  wonders:  Will  the  smallest  of  sport- 
ing dogs  follow  the  poodle,  and  become  exclusively  a 
house  dog?  Probably  not,  so  long  as  there  is  game  to  shoot, 
and  people  are  allowed  to  shoot  it.  For  three  hundred 
years  the  spaniels  domestic  virtues  were  recognized,  yet  his 
usefulness  to  sportsmen  would  not  permit  him  to  retire 
from  the  field  altogether. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  cocker,  in  New  York  anyway, 
is  Katherine  Cornell's,  who  gave  such  an  intelligent  per- 
formance as  Flush  in  the    "Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street." 

Valiant  is  the   Word  for  Corgi 

The  Welsh  corgi  is  an  example  of  a 
hitherto  obscure  breed,  peculiar  to  a 
small  locality,  which,  after  centuries, 
makes  a  sudden  and  dramatic  appear- 
ance at  the  Canine  Coast.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, not  even  the  unaccustomed  show- 
ring,  could  ruffle  the  corgi.  Some  three 
thousand  years  of  herding  cattle,  driving 
ponies,  hunting,  house-guarding,  ratting 
and  general  farm  work  in  his  native  Car- 
diganshire, have  produced  a  rugged,  in- 
telligent, gentle,  entirely  dependable 
little  dog. 

The  first  pair  of  corgis  to  reach 
America  were  imported  in  1931,  and 
immediately  seized   the   imagination  of 


dog-addicts  by  their  unusual  appearance.  (Probably  the 
only  picture  of  a  corgi  is  in  the  Reverend  W.  Bingley's 
"Memoirs  of  British  Quadrupeds,"  1809,  labeled  "Turn- 
spit"). 

The  true  corgi  is  sturdy  and  low  to  the  ground,  with 
oddly  fox-like  head,  ears  and  tail.  In  color,  he  may  be 
anything  but  all  white.  Among  his  many  admirable  qual- 
ities, perhaps  the  most  endearing  is  the  corgi's  complete 
indifference  to  "style."  Only  a  true  aristocrat  could  stand 
so  squarely  on  his  short,  slightly  bowed  legs,  and  hold  his 
long  bushy  tail  at  such  an  uncompromising  angle.  Withal, 
there  is  an  undefinable  air  of  careless  chic  about  the  dog, 
which  makes  other  breeds  look  over-dressed,  over-soign^, 
too  carefully  matched,  perhaps.  Watch  out  for  the  corgi, 
the  dark  canine  horse  of  the  1937  season! 

The  Perfecte  Water  Dogge 

II  the  poodle  known  as  French  is  distinctly  "a  dog  of 
the  hour,"  this  is  no  new  role.  For  he  has  enjoyed  pop- 
ularity in  many  countries,  and  on  many  scores.  Of  Ger- 
man origin,  he  received  his  name,  "pudel,"  from  a  Low 
German  word  meaning:  to  paddle  in  water,  being  then  a 
retriever.  In  England,  he  was  known  as  the  "finder,"  or 
simply  "water  dogge,"  as  distinct  from  "water  spaniell," 
and  was  extremely  popular  with  the  sporting  gentlemen 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  many  of  whom  praised  his 
"sagacity  of  nose"  and  aptitude  for  learning. 

The    reason    for    clipping    "water    dogges"    "from    the 
Navill   downward  or   Backward"   was  explained   in   "The 
Arte  of  Fowling  by  Land  and  Water,"  published  in  1620. 
It  seems  that  the  dogge's  profuse  coat  impeded  the  move- 
ment of  his  hind  legs  when  swimming,  and  remained  wet 
a  long  time  afterwards.     It  was  found  expedient  to  leave 
the  hair  long  on  the  chest,  to  protect 
the  lungs  and  heart,  and  on  the  head 
and   shoulders,   which   remained   above 
the  water  anyway. 

In  France,  under  the  name  of 
"caniches,"  a  number  of  poodles  took 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and 
during  the  Restoration,  the  breed  be- 
came the  favorite  of  the  French  bour- 
geoisie. Most  of  the  "learned  poodles" 
belonging  to  this  epoch  were  Italian 
however,  like  Molpino,  "the  canine 
Newton." 

The   next   poodle   boom  was  at  the 
end  of  the  last   (Continued  on  page  52) 


A  SPANIEL    of     Chaucer's    time 
faring  forth  to  the  hunt. 


ELY    JACQUES     KAHN.    Decor 


TWO   views  of  the   balcony 
leading    down    to    the    livin, 
of  the  New  York  apartment  of 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Greenevaum,  Jr.     T 
rail    is    of    rosewood,    with    a   ch 
balustrade  and   is   dramatic  as  ( 
best  Modern  can  be.  Above  is  a 
of  the  ingenious  little  corner  gan 
contrived  in  the  angle  between  tl 
and  the  fireplace. 


A   MUSICAL  MODEfiNt&DECOR 


By  Anne  Claiborne 
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:urniture    by    Joseph    Lotta. 

kBOVE:  Standing  on  the  balcony,  one  looks  out  into  the  living  room,  with  its  magnificent  studio  w  at  the  north  end. 

.The  Colors  are  attractive  and  restful — curtains  Dubonnet,  rug  aubergine,  walls  a  pale  tan.  Ivirtreuse  accent  in  two 

of  the  larfie,  atmchairs.    Below   is  another  view  of   the   living  room,  showing  the  unusual  mosaic  fireplace. 
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|^J  P  in  the  East  70's,  where  white  ties  and  shining  Lin- 
colns  are  prolific,  we  have  come  upon  an  apartment  that 
has  all  the  elegance  <>l  its  surroundings  and  all  the  poetic 
Eunctionalism  of  the  true  Modern.  It  is  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Greenevaum,  Jr..  and  was  designed  l>\  that 
most  eminent  of  ultra-contemporary  architects  and  decora- 
tors, Ely  Jacques  Kahn. 

This  is  a  somewhat  stark  and  barefaced  introduction  to 
a  d^cor  that  is  worthy  of  the  most  eulogistic  phrases,  and 
we  hope  you  will  understand  that  it  is  done  only  to  impress 
you  with  our  admirable  restraint  and  self-control  in  the 
presence  of  something  that  is  unusually  distinguished.  For, 
even  to  the  most  hard-headed  members  of  the  What-Are- 
We-Coming-To  School,  the  cool  spaciousness  and  purity 
of  design  prevalent  in  this  New  York  apartment  must  have 
some  appeal.  Despite  the  association  of  its  period  with 
that  neurotic  era  known  as  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  de- 
coration is  remarkable  for  unhurried  dignity  and  an  at- 
mosphere of  real  leisure.  Phobias  and  complexes  would 
be  as  out  of  place  here  as  Mrs.  Grundy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  layout  is  attractive,  being  endowed 
with  that  perennial  ideal  of  the  apartment-hunter,  the 
dropped  living  room.  Here  you  enter  a  small  foyer  and 
walk  out  on  a  broad  balcony,  whence  you  look  down  upon 
a  room  that  is  twenty  feet  high  and  seems  more,  because 
o\  the  unbroken  color  surfaces  and  the  great  window  at 
the  opposite  end.     The  dining  room  and  bedrooms  open 


off  the  balcony,  and  are  well-proportioned  and  generous 
in  size. 

The  brief  flight  of  stairs  leading  down  to  the  living  room 
has  a  fluid  and  dramatic  railing  of  rosewood  and  chromium. 
The  floor  of  the  room  is  carpeted  in  a  soft  aubergine, 
and  the  walls  are  a  very  light  tan,  almost  a  skin-color— a 
scheme  that  bespeaks  both  warmth  and  coolness.  The 
tall  studio  window  at  the  north  end  is  straightly  curtained 
with  strips  of  heavy  Dubonnet  ribbed  satin,  an  eloquent 
contrast  to  the  pallid  walls  and  the  monotoned  color-scheme. 
An    intriguing    and    novel    feature    of    this    room    is    the 


THE  dining  room  in  the  Greenevaum  apartment  is  fresh  and  simple  in  design. 
The    furniture    is    strikingly    grained    rosewood    with    severe,    yet    graceful 
lines.      The    unusual    treatment    of    the    end    wall    is    particularly    noteworthy. 


mosaic  fireplace,  designed  by  Dock  Curtis.  Most  of  us 
associate  mosaic  with  St.  Mark's  in  Venice  and  the  more 
elaborate  days  of  the  Renaissance.  But  here  you  will  have 
to  rid  yourself  of  that  inhibited  notion,  because  nothing 
could  be  more  definitely  contemporary  than  the  design  of 
this  mantel,  which  is  executed  in  a  strikingly  cubistic  pat- 
tern. In  color,  it  echoes  the  tones  of  the  room— soft  tan, 
deep  wine,  yellow-green.  There  is  no  other  ornamentation 
—no  clocks,  no  statuary,  no  mirror,  no  candlesticks— and 
yet  it  is  as  gracefully  ornamental  as  a  fine  painting. 

Against  the  wall  opposite  the  fireplace,  there  is  a  deep- 
piled  couch  upholstered  in  the  same  Dubonnet  tone  of 
the  curtains.  It  is  flanked  by  simple  rosewood  end-tables 
and  two  handsome  lamps  with  chartreuse  bowls  and  light 
tan  shades— a  design  of  Mr.  Kahn's.  There  is  a  pair  of 
up-to-the-minute  armchairs  upholstered  in  chartreuse  bro- 
caded cotton,  and  another  pair,  beside  the  fireplace,  which 
again  recall  the  emphatic  warm  shade  of  wine. 

Mr.  Kahn  has  ingeniously  contrived  a  room  within  a 
room  by  utilizing  the  corner  beneath  the  stairway  for  a 
game-room.  A  soft  parchment  leather  bench  lining  the 
angle  and  two  straight  chairs  to  match  surround  a  bridge 
table.  It  is  all  as  snug  and  compact  as  a  ship's  cabin, 
minus  that  deadly  squeezed-in-elbow  feeling. 

There  is  something  indubitably  musical  about  this  room, 
something  vast  and  flowing.  It  has  just  the  right  and  neces- 
sary  accents   and   gracenotes,   and   nothing   else.      It   is   a 


room  you  could  sit  in  for  hours,  blissfully  forgetting  all 
about  trains  and  appointments  and  things  to  be  done.  It 
is,  if  you  will,  a  demoralizing  room  because— you  can  com- 
pletely relax  in  it. 

If  and  when  you  can  tear  yourself  away  from  the  depths 
of  that  heavenly  couch,  you  might  get  a  glimpse  of  the  din- 
ing room  which,  as  we  said  before,  opens  off  the  balcony. 
Here  the  furniture  is  again  rosewood,  but  more  strikingly 
grained.  The  end  wall  is  hung  with  a  green  fabric,  which 
is  repeated  in  the  window  curtains.  The  other  walls  are 
clear  white.  There  are  interesting  streamlined  lighting 
fixtures  by  Kantick,  and  the  rug  is  the  same  aubergine 
shade  so  happily  used  in  the  living  room.  The  room  has  a 
peculiarly  crystalline  quality.  You  can  imagine  cool  lunch- 
eons here  in  the  torrid  heart  of  summer,  and  warm  dinners 
in  the  chilly  depths  of  winter.  If  a  room  could  be  edible, 
this  would  be  it. 

Throughout  his  designs  for  this  apartment,  Mr.  Kahn  has 
not  once  lost  sight  of  the  place  as  a  whole,  as  a  home  very 
much  to  be  lived  in;  so  that  there  is  an  unmistakable  air 
of  unity  about  it,  an  atmosphere  of  unfretful  cordiality. 
The  design  is  uninterrupted,  yet  varied;  it  is  unstudied  and 
unaffected,  yet  most  carefully  and  honestly  thought  out. 
And  every  now  and  then,  at  just  the  right  now  and  then, 
it  achieves  great  dramatic  heights,  such  as  in  the  simple 
treatment  of  the  studio  window  and  the  luminously  ac- 
centuated stair  rail. 
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SIC  BEGINS  IN  NEW  YORK 

By  Marion  Bauer 
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UGENE  ORMANDY  conducting  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  at  Carnegie. 


ASCHA   HEIFETZ  opening   the   season   in   New 
York.      Photo   Herbert   Matter. 


TOSEPH  SZIGETI  at  his  Carnegie  Hall  recital. 
J  This  Hungarian  artist  will  open  his  program 
with  a  Beethoven  Concerto. 


T 


HE  great  musical  season  of  1936-37 
really  opened  with  a  Heifetz  concert, 
Oct.  14,  followed  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, Oct.  17,  by  Fritz  Kreisler.  If  the 
two  record  audiences  which  filled  Car 
negie  Hall  to  hear  the  world-famous 
violinists  may  be  taken  as  criteria,  the 
season  will  be  a  brilliant  one. 

Heifetz  presented  a  program  of  wide 
contrasts,  opening  with  a  short  Suite  by 


All   photos  courtesy  Constance   Hope   Associates. 

FRITZ      REINER      broadcasting     from     Detroit. 
Pbpto  Walter  Seigal. 

Vivaldi  in  an  arrangement  by  Busch. 
He  immediatel)  captured  his  audience 
l>\  the  transparent  beauty  of  his  tone, 
the  poise,  the  exquisite  style.  Abso- 
lute technical  master)  and  breadth  of 
interpretation  marked  Heifetz's  per- 
formance o\  the  Bach  A  minor  Sonata 
lot  violin  alone.  A  Sonata  by  Paul 
Hindemith,  an  early  opus,  was  delight- 
full)  projected  by  Heifetz  and  his  capa 
ble  a^i^.mt    Emanuel  Bay. 

An  unforgettable  performance  of 
Beethoven's  last  violin  Sonata,  the  G 
major,  followed.  The  delicacy  and 
beaut)  of  the  tone,  the  artistic  phras- 
ing and  dynamic  shading,  and  the  ex- 
position of  the  work's  inner  spiritual 
values,  made  the  presentation  a  verit- 
able musical  experience. 

The  first  orchestral  concert  in  a  reg- 
ular series  was  that  of  the  visiting  Phil- 
adelphians,  Oct.  20,  under  the  direction 
of  Eugene  Ormandy,  who  is  starting 
his  first  year  as  permanent  conductor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  collabor- 
ating with  Leopold  Stokowski  Or- 
mandy  created  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression with  his  authoritative  readings 
and  decisive  beat.  He  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Europe  where  he  con 
ducted  concerts  in  Stockholm,  in  his 
birthplace,  Budapest,  Vienna,  and  Linz. 
He  will  direct  seven  of  the  Philadel- 
phia concerts  in  New  York.  Stokow- 
ski will  be  heard  in  the  next  two  and 
the  last.  Besides  Kreisler,  Rachmanin- 
off,     the      famous      composer-pianist, 


mil    Horowitz,    the    Russian   son- 
injawflvofj    Toscanini,    and    a    young 
'  American'  pianist,  Rosalyn  Tureck,  are 
rgaftlg^Hlced  as  soloists  in  the  New  York 
sei  ies. 

Ormandy,  for  five  years  head  of  the 
Minneapolis  Orchestra,  will  return  as 
guest  conductor  to  that  organization 
this  month  (November),  and  will  also 
direct  the  radio  appearances  of  the 
Philadelphians.  In  the  spring  he  will 
appear  in  eight  of  the  Ford  Hour  pro- 
grams. He  is  interested  in  the  con- 
temporary music  of  both  America  and 
Europe.  In  fact,  he  has  included  the 
works  of  three  living  Americans  in 
this  season's  repertory. *"  Ormandy  re- 
cently stated  that  America  leads  the 
world  in  its  patronage  of  music  and 
that  here  nationalization  does  not  in 
terlere  with  the  pursuit  of  music  as  it 
does  in  Europe.  He  is  generous  in 
spirit  and  as  an  American  citizen  is 
eager  to  further  the  cause  of  music  in 
this  country. 

Contrary  to  the  adage,  Fritz  Reiner 
was  heard  and  not  seen  in  New  York. 
The  eminent  symphonic  and  operatic 
conductor  directed  the  first  five  sym- 
phonic broadcasts  of  the  Ford  Hour  in 
Detroit,  ending  his  engagement  on 
Oct.  18.  On  Oct.  11,  he  gave  a  Wag 
nerian  program  with  Kirsten  Flagstad, 
the  famous  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Association. 

Reiner  has  enhanced  his  reputation 
with  his  Spring  performances  at  Covent 
Garden  of  Parsifal,  Tristan  unci  Isolde, 
and  Strauss'  Der  Rosenkavalier.  He 
conducted  the  Wagnerian  repertory  at 
the  San  Francisco  Civic  Opera  House, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  most  beautiful  opera 
houses  in  this  country.  After  filling  Ga- 
brilowitsch's  place  in  Detroit,  he  will 
return  to  Europe  for  concerts  in  Rome, 
Budapest,  Florence,  Naples,  Turin, 
Moscow,  and  Stockholm,  returning  to 
(Continued    on    page    52) 
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HUNT  BREAKFAST:  Sheer  linen  cloth  and  napkins,  McGibbon  &  Co. ;  Spode   china  service  plates  with  J.  F.  Herring,  Sr.,  hunting  scenes  in  Colors,  Wm.  H. 
Plummer  &  Co.;  center  decoration  in  blown  glass  on  mirror  plateau,  Buchwal  ter,  Inc.;  bottle  green  English  glassware  and  platinum  ash  trays,  Mrs.  Ehrich;  silver 
English  covered  cups,  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co.;  flat  silver  and  tableware  in  "Shamrock  V"  design,  Black,  Starr  &  Frost-Gorham,  Inc.   Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt,  Photo. 
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RUSH  AND   THE   WHIP 


Hunting  China  Decorated  by  the  Most  Famous  English  Painters  of  the  Chase 

By  Laura  Lorenson 


A 


SERIES  of  curious  chances  played  an  important  part 
in  the  early  career  of  J.  F.  Herring,  Sr.,  England's  "Artist 
Coachman,"  who  later  became  famous  as  a  painter  of  nine- 
teenth century  racehorses,  culminating  in  an  incident  which 
made  a  collection  of  his  hunting  scenes  available  for  re- 
production on  Spode  china. 

Herring  had  only  his  love  of  horses  and  an  untutored 
talent  for  painting  to  guide  him  when,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  left  his  father's  home  in  Surrey  to  "seek  his  for- 
tune." Arriving  in  Donchester,  the  sporting  center  of 
England,  with  no  plan  but  to  be  among  horses,  he  fol- 
lowed the  crowd  and  found  himself  on  a  race-course.  The 
1814  race  for  the  St.  Leger  was  in  progress.  The  boy  was 
thrilled  by  the  excitement  of  the  scene  and  vainly  attempted 
to  draw  a  picture  of  the  race.  Little  did  he  think,  as  he 
wandered  about  the  course,  poor  and  forlorn,  that  he 
would  paint  the  winners  of  the  famous  race  for  thirty-three 
successive  years  and  the  winners  of  the  Derby  for  eighteen 
years. 

A  few  days  later,  when  passing  the  entrance  to  a  coach- 
builder's  shop,  Herring  saw  a  young  man  painting  the 
door  of  a  coach.  The  bright  lettering  on  the  vehicle  gave 
its  name,  "Commander-in-Chief."  The  painter  was  trying 
to  copy  a  sketch  by  Aiken  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
horseback.  The  Duke's  portrait  was  fairly  well  done,  but 
the  horse  looked  like  no  animal  that  had  ever  been  seen 


W^k4k!  ALttkTk|^'^iMli  iMi^Htiltk 


MR.  JORROCKS  adorns  a  fine  set  of  hunting  Wedgwood 
china.  The  drawings  are  all  by  John  Leech,  and  repre- 
sent Surtees'  sporting  grocer  in  many  a  hard  spot.  See 
photograph  on  opposite  page. 

before.  Getting  into  conversation  with  the  painter,  Herring 
took  his  pencil  and,  with  a  few  deft  strokes,  drew  the 
outlines  of  a  prancing  charger.  The  man  was  delighted 
and  begged  him  to  undertake  the  painting  for  him;  so  it 
happened  that  Herring  was  busy  with  brush  and  paints 
when  the  coach-builder  came  into  the  shop.  The  latter 
was  so  pleased  with  his  work  that  he  asked  him  to  paint 
the  doors  of  "The  Royal  Forester"  with  a  white  lion 
on  one  and  a  reindeer  on  the  other  door.  The  satisfactory 
execution  of  this  commission  resulted  in  Mr.  Wood,  the 
proprietor  of  the  coach,  asking  the  young  man  to  call  at 
his  office,  probably  with  the  idea  of  giving  him  further 
painting  orders. 

On  learning  from  Mr.  Wood  that  one  of  the  drivers  of 
flu-  Wakefield  coach  was  giving  up  work,  Herring  applied 
for  the  job.  Mr.  Wood  was  amused  by  the  suggestion  that 
a  painter  could  drive  a  team  of  horses,  but  Herring's  con- 


A\  exhibition  of  hunting  scenes  on  Spode  ctyna  drawn  by 
A  that  well-known  painter  of  horses,  J.  F.  Herring,  Sr.,  a 
man  whose  first  occupation  was  driving  a  coach  and  four  in 
England.  China  courtesy  Copeland  &  Thompson,  Inc. 

lidence  so  impressed  him  that  he  gave  him  a  day's  test  on 
the  "Highflyer"  coach  plying  between  York  and  London. 
The  test  of  the  driving  was  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
"up"  and  "down"  coachmen  he  passed  on  the  road.  Herring 
had  since  childhood  been  fascinated  by  the  spanking  horses 
attached  to  the  coaches  that  passed  his  Surrey  home.  He 
had  spent  many  happy  hours  in  neighboring  blacksmith 
forges  or  outside  the  inns  at  which  the  coaches  stopped, 
watching  the  horses  being  shod,  rubbed  down  or  harnessed. 
The  coachmen  thus  became  his  friends  and  taught  him  to 
drive  a  team  of  four  horses.  The  day's  trial  won  Herring 
the  box  seat  of  the  Wakefield  and  Lincoln  Coach,  "Nelson," 
and  a  coachman  he  remained  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come. 

Herring's  work  as  a  coachman  gave  him  a  certain  amount 
of  leisure  for  painting.  There  were  few  inns  on  the  road 
along  which  he  drove  daily  that    (Continued  on  page  53) 
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DUMBARTON    HOUSE    high    above   Q    Street    in    Georgetown,    surrounded    by   a 
with  its  wrought-iron   fence  gives  a  balanced  dignity   to  the  long  facade  of  the  I 


Photos    by    Frances    Benjamin   Johnston 

formal    garden.      The    ivy-covered    brick    retaining    wall 
house.     In  the  foreground  are  old-fashioned  shrubs. 


ONE  OF   THE  FINEST  EXAMPLES  OF 
THE  EARLY  FEDERAL  HOME 


By  Barbara  Trigg  Brown 


T 


HE  three  Stoddart  children  were  the  children  of  Rebecca  and  Benjamin  Stod- 
dart,  the  latter  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy.     Photo  by  Lewis  P.  Woltz. 


I 


_N  1703  Ninian  Beall,  who  had  come  to  this  new  country 
from  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  secured  the  patent  for  a  tract  of 
land  which  he  called  The  Rock  of  Dumbarton,  in  memory 
of  the  country  of  his  birth.  The  exact  date  is  not  known 
but  some  years  prior  to  1751  Ninian's  son,  George  Beall, 
built  the  original  house.  It  was  a  splendid  Georgian  man- 
sion with  a  square  central  unit  and  two  wings,  built  of 
brick,  located  on  a  commanding  bluff  above  the  Potomac 
river,  in  that  section  of  Maryland  that  became  Georgetown 
many  years  later.  The  Bealls  were  statesmen  and  soldiers, 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  state  and  country. 
From°  father  to  son  for  ninety-six  years  they  owned  this 
oreat  estate.  In  1796  the  house  was  sold,  and  for  the  next 
decade  it  changed  hands  frequently.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguished owners  at  this  period  was  General  Uriah  Forrest, 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  another  was  Gabriel  Duval,  Comp- 
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PHE  garden  in  the  rear 
■*■  has  a  carpet  of  peri- 
winkle below  the  paulow- 
nia  tree,  and  a  formal 
planting  of  flowers  used 
in  the  fashionable  gardens 
in  early  1800.  The  brick 
temple,  designed  by  Mr. 
Kimball,  is  a  memorial  to 
Martha  Jefferson,  favorite 
sister  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 


troller  of  the  Currency  in  1800,  who  in  1 JS 1  I  was  appointed 
by  President  Madison  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

In  180")  the  house  was  sold  under  a  mortgage  foreclosure 
to  Joseph  Nourse,  who.  born  in  London  in  1784,  had  come 
when  a  lad  to  Virginia,  had  fought  in  the  Revolution, 
served  as  Secretary  to  General  Charles  Lee.  and  as  Audi- 
tor of  the  Board  of  War.  The  first  Registrar  of  the 
Treasury,  he  came  with  the  Government  to  Washington 
when  the  latter  city  became  the  Capital  in  1800.  Like 
many  of  his  fellow  statesmen,  Nourse  felt  the  need  for  a 
dignified  home  to  conform  with  his  high  office,  and  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  handsome  structures  that  were  being 
built  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  White  House.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  size  of  the  original  Dumbarton  House  he  made 
a  number  of  changes,  which  included  the  building  of  an 
entirely  new  facade,  and  the  addition  of  two  bays  in  the 
rear.  During  his  years  of  ownership  he  rented  Dumbarton 
House  to  the  naval  hero,  Commodore  John  Rodgers,  and 
later  to  Samuel  Whittall,  a  Philadelphia  Quaker,  whose 
son,  Joseph  Ellis  Whittall,  purchased  the  property  in  1841. 
But  previous  to  that  date,  in  1813,  Nourse  sold  his  home 
to  Charles  Carroll,  a  cousin  of  the  Signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  of  that  same  name;  Carroll  named  the 
estate,  Bellevue,  after  his  family  home,  but  Whittall  chose 
the  original  name. 

Each  owner  has  identified  himself  by  some  distinctive 
change.  Charles  Carroll  added  a  portico,  since  destroyed, 
designed  by  Latrobe,  who  with  L'Enfant,  Bullfinch,  Thorn- 
ton, and  Hoban.  was  one  of  America's  first  famous  archi- 
tects. After  1841  the  house  underwent  many  unfortunate 
architectural  changes. 
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THE  dining  room  mantel  came  from  the  Washington  home  of 
^  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Its  decoration  shows  the  "Constitution" 
in  full  sail,  surrounded  by  the  new  symbol,  tfye  American  eagle. 


In  1928  Dumbarton  House*  was  purchased  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  who  were 
searching  for  an  historic  house  in  Washington,  to  be  main- 
tained as  a  museum  or  educational  center,  for  the  collection 
and  display  of  Americana  of  the  Colonial  and  Early  Amer- 
ican periods,  that  would  be  open  to  the  public  under  suit- 

*  Headquarters  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 
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THE  Music  Room  in  the  east  bay.  The  harp 
harpischord  were  made  in  London.  The 
notable  pieces  of  furniture  are  four  Sheraton  chair 
in  Bladensburg,  Md.,  two  curved-back  Trafalgar  chairs 
and  the  Adam  mirror.  The  yellow  draperies  are 
purely  beautiful. 


able  restrictions  to  protect  it  from  damage  and  loss.  In 
1915  when  Dumbarton  Bridge  over  Rock  Creek  was 
completed  Q  Street  was  continued  through  Georgetown. 
Dumbarton  House  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  proposed 
street  extension.  So  the  main  unit  was  moved  to  its  present 
location;  as  the  wings  had  no  foundation,  the  restoration 
work  has  included  the  erecting  of  two  wings,  with  the  orig- 
inal windows  and  doors  incorporated  in  the  architectural 
plan. 

In  1934  magnificent  Dumbarton  House  was  to  be  seen 
high  above  the  Q  Street  level,  on  a  lot  660  feet  in  length, 
that  gave  space  for  a  landscaped  garden,  which  framed  the 
house  in  a  proper  setting.  Today  the  box,  the  magnolia 
trees,  the  splendid  paulownia  tree  with  its  carpet  of  peri- 
winkle, cast  shade  about  the  close-clipped  lawn  and  garden, 
where  the  dogwood,  rose  acacias,  Scotch  roses  and  laburnum 
compose  the  garden  detail  that  was  fashionable  in  1800. 
The   cornices   are   a   noted   feature   of   the   facade   of   the 


rT~'HE  American  bed  in  the  Blue  Parlor  Chamber  has 
*•  a  quilted  coverlet,  with  the  date,  1812,  embroidered 
on  it.  On  the  bedside  table  is  a  small  sewing  box  that 
was  owned  by  Nellie  Custis.  Th^e  whale  oil  lamps 
suggest  the  kind  of  light  this  generation  had  to  sew 
by.     The  colors  in  this  bedchamber  are  most  harmonious. 


house,  and  the  wrought-iron  balconies  are  harmonious  and 
decorative.  The  great  six-paneled  door,  with  its  American 
eagle  knocker,  fan  light  and  glass  frame  set  in  stone,  opens 
into  the  finely  proportioned  hall  that  runs  the  width  of  the 
house.  The  woodwork  in  the  hall  and  the  lovely  frieze,  that 
is  matched  by  perhaps  only  two  or  three  other  Early  Ameri- 
can homes  are  a  key  to  its  exquisite  decoration.  All  through 
the  house  the  woodwork  is  very  fine,  in  particular  the  man- 
tels, which  were  purchased  one  by  one  as  they  were  "dis- 
covered." 

In  the  dining  room  the  mantel  came  from  the  home 
in  Washington,  (now  torn  down,)  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
The  design  shows  the  good  ship,  Constitution,  flanked  by 
the  new  emblem  at  that  time,  the  American  Eagle. 

The  emphasis  on  American  furniture  cannot  be  too 
strongly  accented,  for  the  unique  charm  and  value  of  Dum- 
barton House  is  that  it  represents  our  own  achievements 
in  the  making  of  a  beautiful  home. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  of  its  notable  posses- 
sions, but  the  photos  tell  of  some  of  the  very  fine  pieces 
made  in  Maryland,  the  chairs  for  the  music  room  and  the 
table  and  desk  in  the  Blue  Parlor;  and  the  four  Sheraton 
chairs  were  an  order  for  Christopher  Lowndes,  of  Bostock 
Hall,  Maryland.  To  illustrate  the  living  angle  of  this  house 
is  to  tell  the  story  of  the  portrait  that  hangs  over  the  side- 
board in  the  dining  room.  Painted  by  Charles  Willson 
Peale  in  1790  it  shows  us  the  three  grandchildren  of  Chris- 
topher Lowndes;  the  children  of  Benjamin  and  Rebecca 
Lowndes  Stoddart,  their  father  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  They  are  posed  on  the  lawn  just  in  front  of  their 
home,  Pretty  Prospect,  that  still  stands  at  the  corner  of 
Prospect  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  Georgetown.  In  the 
background  can  be  seen  the  Potomac  river  winding  around 
Mason  Island,  the  home  of  John  Mason,  the  son  of  George 
Mason,  who  built  Gunston  Hall.  So  the  historic  warp  and 
woof  is  closely  woven  in  the  restoration  of  Dumbarton 
House. 

The  careful  authentication  of  every  article  placed  in  this 
house  continues  to  add  new  perfection  each  year.  The 
search  goes  on,  the  goal  is  period  exactness,  a  need  is  not 
supplied  until  the  right  piece  of  furniture  or  furnishing  is 
found.  For  example,  last  year  there  were  no  rugs  on  the 
lovely  old  floors.  In  a  sense  this  lack  created  no  inhar- 
monious note,  for  the  example  of  the  White  House  in  the 
administration  of  President  Jefferson  could  be  cited.  There 
were  no  rugs  on  the  floor  in  the  dining  room  in  the  White 
House,  only  when  a  banquet  took  place  was  a  large  green 
canvas  unrolled  and  placed  to  protect  the  highly  polished 
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IN  the  Blue  Parlor  can  be  seen   the  rare  Adam   mantel.    The  draperies  are  copied  from  Sheraton   designs.     A   Hepplewhite   Pembroke 
table,  a  mahogany  and  satinwood  desk,  Crown  Derby  vases,  Hepplewhite  fire-screens  with  original  Bartolozzi  prints,  and  a  Gilbert  Stuart 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Garret  Cottringer,  are  indicative  of  the  perfection   in   the  furnishing. 


wood,  and  recently  the  Ihm  rug  w.i-.  placed  in  the  Blue 
Parlor— an  Aubusson  of  the  1800  period,  purchased  in  Lon- 
don. Its  pattern  is  different  from  the  Aubusson  rugs  of 
the  Louis  Philippe  and  Napoleon  III  period,  which  makes  it 
a  rare  acquisition. 

Acclaimed  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Vail  Coleman,  President  of 


the  American  Association  of  Museums,  as  a  model  exhibi- 
tion home.  Dumbarton  House  has  indeed  the  right  to  be 
considered  the  finest  example  of  the  early  Federal  period 
in  the  United  States.  None  other  than  Mr.  Fiske  Kimball 
has  directed  its  restoration,  and  Mr.  Luke  Vincent  Lock- 
wood,    one    of    the    foremost     (Continued    on    page    54) 


"THE  embroidered  bedspread  and  the  green  silk  quilt  date  from  the  Jat^  Eigftt«enth  Century.    A  very  rare  pair  of  Leeds  flower  vases  were 
*■  brought  to  this  country  before  1800.     Original  hurricane  shades  on  SbflflHldlsconces  accent  the  carefully  authentic  collecting. 
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imposing  Georgian  entrance  of   "Mount   Pleasant," 
ed   by   Arnold;   a   wedding  gift   to   Peggy    Shippen. 


DOORWAY     of     Deshler-Morris     house,     Germantown, 
temporary  mansion  for  Washington  in  1793. 


regally  elegant  doorway   of   "Cliveden,"    the   Chew 
sion  in  Germantown.  British  headquarters  in   1777. 


THE    entrance    to    "Stenton,"    home    of    James    Logan, 
Secretary  to  William  Penn:   once  Howe's  headquarters. 


Photos  by  Harry  Stanton  Tillotson 
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DOORWAYS  IN  COLONIAL  HISTORY 


/>'\   Harry  Stanton  Tillotsois 


JL  ERHAPS  it  is  a  bit  ol  foolish  sentimentality,  but 
somehow,  .in  I  stand  before  the  entrance  <>l  some  historic 
building  ol  the  Colonial  period  there  tomes  to  my  mind's 
eye  a  vision  ol  its  quaint  occupants  generations  ago— 
ladies  wearing  enormous  powdered  coiffures  and  with 
bodies  encased  in  wonderful  creations  <>l  crinoline  and 
old  lace  and  accompanied  b)  spick-and-span  be-wigged 
cavaliers  arrayed  in  silk  and  with  great  silveT  buckles  on 
their  shoes. 

One  ma)  easily  conjure  such  a  picture  at  the  old  Powel 
house  in  Philadelphia  when-  Washington  was  a  frequent 
visitor.  Here,  with  the  matron])  figure  <>l  Martha  at  his 
side  he  often  "took  tea"  with  Samuel  Powel  and  his  wife 
with  whom  the-  VVashingtons  were  on  familiar  terms. 

The  home  ol  Powel,  who  was  the  last  mayor  under  the 
old  regime  and  the  Inst  under  the  young  republic,  was 
a  place  ol  sumptuous  entertainment,  lieu-  it  was  that 
Mis.  Sarah  Bache,  daughtei  <>l  Benjamin  Franklin  danced 
with  General  Washington,  and  here  |ohn  Adams  was 
tounded  at  the  prodigality  displayed  and  wrote  in  his  diary : 
"Dined  at  Mi.  Powel's  with— and  main  others:  a  most 
sinful  least  again!  everything  which  could  delight  the  eye 
or  allure   the   taste:    curds   and    creams,    jellies,    sweetmeats 


WASHINGTON   often    passed    through    the   doorwaj    of 
Mayoi  Samuel    Powel's   house,   a   tine   Georgian   portal. 


of  various  sorts,  twenty  kinds  of  tarts,  etc.;  Parmesan  cheese. 
punch,  wine,  porter,   beer." 

This  fine  old  mansion  so  rich  in  historic  lore,  was  re- 
cently threatened  with  destruction  but  was  saved  through 
the  timely  intervention  of  an  organization  of  public-spirited 
citizens  and  with  its  adjoining  garden  is  now  in  course  of 
restoration. 

In  Fairmount  Park  there  stands  in  solitary  grandeur  a 
house  ol  tragedy— "Mount  Pleasant."  the  wedding  gift  of 
Benedict  Arnold  to  his  bride,  the  lovely  Peggy  Shippen 
whose  life  was  saddened  by  the  treason  of  her  husband. 
It  was  while  Arnold  was  military  governor  of  Philadelphia 
after  the  British  evacuation,  that  he  wooed  the  daughter 
ol    Edward  Shippen  in  a  whirlwind  courtship. 

Always  extravagant  and  fond  of  display,  he  purchased 
from  Captain  John  Macpherson  and  placed  in  trust  for 
Peggy,  the  beautiful  estate  overlooking  the  Schuykill.  It 
was  asserted  b\  his  enemies  that  in  order  to  secure  funds 
for  his  purchase,  he  was  involved  in  shady  transactions. 
N  i  long  alter  the  marriage,  Arnold  was  put  in  command 
at  West  Point  and  after  the  disclosure  of  his  treason. 
Mount  Pleasant  was  confiscated.  The  marriage  of  the 
Arnolds  took  place  at  the  Shippen  residence  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  ever  actually  lived  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
but  entertained  extravagantly  at  the  official  residence  ol 
the  governor. 

Through  the  beautiful  Georgian  doorwa)  of  Mount 
Pleasant  main  notables  passed  while  the  mansion  was  in 
the  possession  <>l  Captain  Macpherson,  and  John  Adams 
asset  ted  that  it  was  "the  most  elegant  seat  in  Pennsylvania." 

Severely  plain  in  design  is  the  entrance  to  "Stenton" 
which  was  built  in  172S  and  occupied  by  James  Logan, 
etaix  to  William  Penn.  It  stands  in  the  lower  part  of 
Germantown  which  until  its  consolidation  with  Philadel- 
phia was  an  independent  municipality  and  was  the  scene 
ol  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  Revolution. 

Around  the  doorwa\  of  Stenton  there  frequently  gath- 
ered the  chiefs  of  the  local  Indian  tribes  who  came  to 
confer  with  Logan,  in  whom  they  had  implicit  confidence. 
While  on  his  way  to  intercept  the  British  at  the  Brandy- 
wine.  Washington  stopped  at  Stenton.  and  later,  during 
the  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia.  General  Howe  es- 
tablished his  headquarters  there. 

\  short  distance  north  of  Stenton  on  the  old  German- 
town  road  is  the  so-called  Deshler-Morris  house  which  once 
served  as  the  temporary  "White  House"  and  sheltered  the 
first  President  during  the  period  when  yellow  fever  rav- 
aged Philadelphia  in  1793,  and  necessitated  the  removal 
of  the  President  and  his  cabinet  from  the  citv.  The  house 
was  built  by  David  Deshler  in  1772  but  had  later  come 
into  the  possession  of  Colonel  Isaac  Franks  who  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  Continental  Army. 

In  leasing  the  house  to  the  President,  the  owner  care- 
fully itemized  its  contents  and  equipment  and  upon  the 
return  of  the  government  officials  to  Philadelphia  and  the 
vacating  of  the  premises  bv  Washington,  a  bill  for  (131.56 
was  presented  by  Franks,  detailing  expenses  and  alleged 
losses  incidental  to  its  occupancy.       Continued  oti  pa 
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Photos  by  Hans  van  N 


DISTINGUISHED-ROOMS   OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  problem  of  giving  small  rooms  a  spacious  appearance 
x  is  met  in  these  two  pictures  by  the  very  clever  use  of 
mirrors.  In  the  first  picture,  the  decorator  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  projecting  beams  at  the  side  of  the  walls. 
He  immediately  furs  out  the  top  and  bottom  to  balance  the 
sides,  and  inserts  mirrored  panels  the  entire  length  of  the 
wall  at  chair-rail  height.  The  middle  panel  is  shortened 
to  allow  for  a  fireplace  and  mantel,  but  could  be  made  to 
accommodate  bookcases.  Bevelled  plate  glass  is  used  with 
interesting  effect  to  heighten  the  brilliance  of  tbp  design, 
and  forms  a  cornice  to  catch  the  light  of  the  room. 

This  old-fashioned  window  box  has  been  lifted  from 
its  homely  kitchen  use  and  made  to  contribute  to  the  most 
formal  of  living  rooms.  Given  an  interesting  curved  out- 
line and  encased  in  mirror,  with  appliqued"  octagons  of 
bevelled  plate  glass  in  silver  to  harmonize  with  the  heavily 
quilted  Revoline  draperies  which  flank  it,  it  reflects  the 
sumptuous  satin  upholstery  in  the  room  with  dramatic 
effect.     William  C.  Pahlman,  decorator. 


VERY  interesting  effects  in  two  distinguished  rooms  from 
Elsie  de  Wolfe,  Inc.,  are  accomplished  by  grouping 
furniture  in  ont  case,  about  a  large  chair  and,  in  the  other 
case,  about  a  fireplace.  The  colors  in  these  rooms  are  ex- 
ceptionally fresh  and  unusual,  and  well  worth  careful  study. 
I.i  the  chair  group,  the  central  figure  is  a  lemon  yellow 
armchair,  upholstered  in  quilted  chintz.  Tb£  little  coffee 
table  at  the  right  is  covered  in  parchment  skin,  and  there- 
are  a  diamond  shaped  glass  lamp  and  a  three-fold  mirror 
n.  The  effect  is  quite  scintillating. 
Below:  A  most  distinguished  room  indeed  is  this  Eigh- 
teenth Century  Venetian  design,  made  gracious  and  lovely 
with  old  silks  and  satins  and  brocades  covering  the  chairs 
and  couches.  The  large  and  small  tables  are  Eighteenth 
Century  Venetian,  and  the  rare  Aubusson  rug  carries  the 
colors  of  the  painted  doors,  tTUlS  completing  the  Venetian 
scene. 


Photos  by  Emelie  Danielson 
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THE  conference  room  of 
t  h  e  Marshall  Field 
offices  was  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  display  of 
merchandise.  The  walls 
are  lacquered  in  cham- 
pagne color,  and  the  doors 
are  a  deep  powder  blue. 
The  chairs  are  of  leather, 
with  back  of  lacquered 
plum.  The  long  table  rests 
on  cylinders  of  electric 
blue  glass. 


PHE  utter  simplicity  of  background  and  furniture  in  the 
*■  reception  room  sets  the  keynote  for  all  the  offices  in  the 
Bureau  of  Style  and  Design  of  Marshall  Field  and  Company, 
decorated  by  Joseph  B.  Piatt.  The  room  above  has  .a  glass 
brick  wall  and  double  mirrored  doors.  The  furniture  con- 
sists of  chairs  and  benches  uphplstered  in  leather  and  a 
center  table  lacquered  in  champagne  color,  which  gives  a 
note  of  dramatic  unfretfulness. 
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Sets   and   costumes    by   Jo    Mielziner 


OPHELIA  (Lillian  Gish):  "There's  rose- 
mary, that's  for  remembrance:  pray  you, 
love,  remember:  and  there  is  pansies,  that's  for 
thoughts.  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  colum- 
bines; there's  rue  for  you;  and  here's  some 
for  me;  we  may  call  it  herb-grace  o'  Sundays. 
() !  you  must  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference. 
There's  a  daisy;  I  would  give  you  some  violets, 
but   thjey   withered  all   when   my   father   died.' 

UEEN   (Judith  Anderson): 
"Alas!  How  it's  with,  you, 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy 
And    with    the    incorporal    air    do    hpld 

discourse? 
Forth    at    your    eyes    your    spirits    wildly 

peep; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements, 
Starts  up  and  stands  on  end.  O  gentle  son! 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle     cool     patience.      Whereon     do 

you   look?" 
Hamlet    (John   Gielgud): 

"On  him,  on  him!     Look  you,   how  pale 

he  glares!" 

POLONIUS   (Arthur  Byron): 
"  'Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince,  out  of  thy  star: 
Thjs   must   not   be:'   and   then   I   precepts 

gave   her, 
That    she    should    lock    herself    from    his 

resort, 
Admit   no   messengers,   receive   no   tokens 
Which   done,   she  took   the   fruits   of  my 

advice; 
And  he,  repulsed,  a  short  tale  to  make, 
Fell  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fast, 
Thence  to  a  watch,  thence  into  a  weakness, 
Thence     to     a     lightness;     and     by     this 

declension 
Into  the  madness  wh(erein   now  he  raves, 
And  all  we  wail   for  " 


SHAKESPEARE  LEADS  IN  THE  THEATRE 


And  "Hamlet"  Is  So  Far  the  Season's  Triumph 


C^NE  of  the  guest  bathrooms  on 
^-^  the  Frank  Jay  Gould  estate  at 
Ardsley-on-Hudson.  This  one  is  in 
blue  tile  and  chromium.  A  Kimbel  & 
Son,  decorators.  Photo  by  F.  S. 
Lincoln. 


~D  ELOW:  Rose  Cumming's  imagi- 
■*-'  native  bathroom  in  silver,  green 
and  black,  which  she  designed  for 
her  own  New  York  penthouse. 
Photo  by  Arnold  Genthe. 


BELOW  right:  A  bathroom  with 
dressing  room  facilities  and  the 
newest  idea  in  tubs,  the  Neo-Angle. 
American  Radiator  and  Standard 
Sanitary  Corp. 


AMERICA  IS  BATHROOM-CONSCIOUS 


By  Anne  Caparn 


T 


he  bathroom,  someone  has  said, 
is  America's  greatest  contribution 
to  art.  And  this  brave  statement 
is  practically  a  truism.  For,  just  as 
Europe  has  made  America  Picasso- 
or  Archipenko-conscious,  so  has  Amer- 
ica made  Europe  bathroom-conscious. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  amazing- 
ly fine  bathrooms  of  the  Egyptian 
Pharaohs,  not  to  mention  the  lavish 
Baths  of  Diocletian  built  by  the 
Romans.  In  other  words,  the  art  of 
the  bathroom  is  an  ancient  art;  but, 
unlike  other  arts,  a  great  sleep  fell 
upon  it  at  a  certain  period  in  history, 
so  that  it  lay  dormant  for  more  than 
a  century  or  two.  And  it  was  not  until 
the  American,  with  his  passion  for 
cleanliness  and  physical  amenities, 
rested  from  his  pioneering  in  plain 
and  wood,  that  the  bathroom  was  re- 
discovered and  resurrected. 

And  therein  lies  the  American 
creed  of  functional  design.  In  beauty 
there  must  be  a  function.  So  the 
bathroom  has  become  so  highly  civi- 
lized, so  capable  of  beauty,  that  it  has 
become  immeasurably  embellished, 
Avithout  losing  one  whit  of  its  essen- 
tial quality  of  function. 

By  way  of  bearing  out  this  premise, 


A  BATHROOM  done  in  the  delicate  and  refreshing  tones  of  yellow 
and  gray,  from  "Hayfield  House,"  the  estate  of  Mrs.  John  Conyng- 
ham  at  Truckville,  Pa.  Arden  Studios,  Inc.,  decorators. 


A  LUXURIOUSLY  fitted  bathroom  in  black  marble  and  crisp  white 
tiling,  with  a  separate  cubicle  for  the  shower.  Crane  Co.  Photo  by 
Hedrich-Blessing. 


you  have  only  to  glance  about,  even  casually,  to  perceive 
what  the  decorators,  the  merchants  <>l  sanitation,  have  ac- 
complished  in  the  way  of  making  almost  any  man's  bath- 
room a  thing  ol  comfort,  convenience  and  charm.  The 
bathroom  is  no  longer  .1  place  wherein  to  take  a  bath  and 
brush  your  teeth  and  rush  off  to  your  da\'s  doings.  It  is  a 
place  to  dawdle  in.  to  relax  in.  a  room  that  is  as  worth)  of 
appreciative  contemplation  as  your  Georgian  draw  ing  100m 
or  youi    rwentieth  Century  dining  room. 

For  instance,  there  are  the  daringly  ingenious  designs  of 
A.  Kimbel  \-  Son,  decorators.  This  firm  has  recently  created 
the  guest  bathrooms  for  the  Frank  Ja\  Gould  estate  at 
Ardsley-on-Hudson.  There  is  one  all  black  marble,  chrome 
and  mirrors  which  has  all  the  streamlined  fiuu  tionalism  of 
a  battleship  and  yet  has  about  it  an  air  of  warm  luxury 
that   is  unmistakable.    And  there  is  another,  perhaps  the 


most  attractive  of  all  this  series,  which  is  carried  out  in  that 
perennially  refreshing  combination  of  colors,  blue  and 
silver.  Here  the  tiling— and  even  the  base  of  the  bathtub 
is  tiled— are  a  clear  Delft  blue,  and  the  copings  of  silvery 
chromium.  The  walls  are  of  mirror,  so  that  these  clear 
tones  of  blue  and  argent  are  echoed  and  reechoed  for  the 
benefit  ol  the  delighted  bather. 

Another  particularly  unusual  bathroom  was  designed  by 
Rose  Cumming  lor  her  own  apartment.  The  walls  are  of 
pale  silver  with  a  fanciful  design  of  delicate  flowering  trees. 
The  floor  is  black,  and  set  in  the  edge  of  the  sunken  tub 
are  blossoming  plants,  narcissi,  jonquils,  tulips,  and  a 
single  decorative  cactus  plant.  It  is  not  really  a  bathroom 
at  all.  but  a  leafy  pool— a  pool  in  a  penthouse. 

For  the  light-hearted  country  house,  Arden  Studios,  Inc., 
are  particularly  happy  in  a  design   (Continued  on  page  55) 
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TOP  LEFT:  Your  spoiled  debutante 
cousin,  no  matter  how  satiated,  will 
like  this  ingenious  little  watch  compact  to 
slip  into  her  purse.  The  case  is  made  of 
enamel,  and  would  be  most  appropriate 
with  sport  things.     Abercrombie  &  Fitch. 

TOP  CENTER:  These  jaunty  ryind- 
carved  figures  of  glass  and  wood  from 
Carole  Stupell  would  be  charmingly 
decorative  in  your  young  married  cousin's 
modern  home.  At  the  top  a  skater  and  a 
seagull  go  their  winged  ways.  And  be- 
low two  very  accomplished  skiers  strike 
daring  attitudes.     Photo  by  Garrison. 

TOP  RIGHT:  A  French  coffee  set  that 
would  not  be  put  to  shame  by  your 
Aunt  Sophonisba's  most  venerable  and 
sumptuous  silver.  It  holds  six  cups,  comes 
in  four  pieces,  and  is  made  of  highly 
polished  copper.  It  would  look  very 
handsome  on  a  hunt  breakfast  table. 
Bazar  Francois. 

CENTER  TOP:  A  folding  bed  tray 
from  Wanamaker  that  would  please  a 
relative  given  to  lounging  in  bed  of  a 
morning.  It  is  conveniently  large — 
13"  x  23",  is  made  of  wood  painted  in 
various  pastel  colors,  and  has  legs  tb^at 
obligingly   fold   under   when   not   in   use. 

CENTER  LEFT:  A  concoction  that 
would  tempt  the  most  caviar-jaded  ap- 
petite is  this  "Vintage"  Oxford  marma- 
lade, which  has  to  be  "aged  in  the  wood," 


as  it  were,  before  offered  for  sale.  The 
resulting  flavor,  they  tell  us,  is  quite 
ambrosial.      From   Vendome. 

RENTER  RIGHT:  When  you  simply  do 
^^not  know  what  to  give  your  rich 
Uncle  Theodore,  who  has  a  yacht,  a 
shooting  lodge  in  th(e  Carolinas  and  a 
mansion  in  Newport,  we  recommend  these 
useful  desk  accessories  as  a  solution  to 
your  problem.  Both  the  address  book 
and  bill-file  come  in  the  finest  morocco. 
Lewis  &  Conger. 

7  EFT:  An  Eau  de  Cologne  that  will  take 
*-*>  a  proud  position  on  your  fastidious 
relative's  shelves  of  toilet  waters  and  per- 
fumes. The  scent,  Geranium  Rose,  is 
very  delicate  and  feminine,  and  has  a  cool 
astringent  quality  that  is  most  refreshing. 
One  of  the  4711  products,  frem  Ferd. 
Muhlens,  Inc. 

DISTINGUISHED  stationery  to  please 
your  most  fussy  relative.  The  papers 
are:  At  top,  A  Wedgewood  blue  note 
sheet  bordered  in  dubonnet;  below  this,  a 
chic  and  poular  papeterie  in  large  single- 
sheet  style  with  a  modern  border,  and  a 
herringbone  watermarked  white  paper 
with  facsimile  engraving.  At  bottom  are 
two  definitely  smart  note  papers,  one  that 
comes  in  a  variety  of  pastel  shades  with  a 
new  and  unusual  stamping,  and  the  other 
in  gray  bordered  in  yellow,  a  color 
scheme  inspired  by  the  West  Point  colors. 
Dempsey  &  Carroll. 
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-TOP,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  If  your  pool 
*  but  honest  Cousin  Mary  is  getting  mar- 
ried around  Christmas,  what  could  be 
grander  than  to  present  her  with  this  regal 
rlat  silverware  from  Brand  Chatillon?  The 
designs  are,  respectively:  "George  IV," 
"Viking"  and  "Cellini,"  and  are  beauti- 
fully hand-wrought — By  way  of  appropriate 
celebration,  you  might  offer  your  Cousin 
Mary's  struggling  bridegroom  this  giddy 
and  tempting  basket  of  fine  champagnes, 
wines  and  liqueurs.  From  the  Cork  and 
Bottle. 

CENTER  LEFT:  When  your  Aunt  Mabel 
mentions  with  pathetic  casualness  that 
her  midget  model  won't  quite  work,  you 
might  give  her  this  handsome  Emerson 
radio  to  take  its  place.  It  is  a  chair  side 
consolette  of  smartly  modern  design. 


with  a  silk  shade,  and  the  graceful  group 
of  Seires  figures  is  enchantingly  French 
and  decorative.  From  Margaret  Merrill, 
Inc. 

CENTER  RIGHT:  For  the  poor  relative 
who  has  a  secret  yearning  for  fine  old 
silver,  the  gift  of  a  pair  of  Georgian  Shef- 
field wine-coolers,  of  which  one  is  shown 
here,  would  be  a  cause  for  unbounded  re- 
joicing and  undying  gratitude.  James 
Robinson. 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  Your  cousin  Marjorie, 
who  is  a  gay  young  thing  on  a  picayune 
allowance,  will  adore  Helena  Rubinstein's 
Town  and  Country  beauty  case,  which  is 
made  of  alligator  and  outfitted  with  every- 
thing to  make  her  even  more  beautiful. 


OTTOM  CENTER:  If  your  Uncle 
Henry  needs  to  relax  at  the  end  ot  a 
filing  day  at  the  office,  we  suggest  that 
present  him  with  this  comfortable  and 
dy  English  Period  armchair,  with  its 
lifted  upholstery  arid  nicely  carved  legs. 
D8  Art,  Inc. 


MidLUCTED 
HUSBAND 


POP  LEFT:  A  very  nautical  set  of  glass- 
■*-  ware  for  the  smart  bar  in  Bohemian 
hand  blown  crystal  comes  from  Reits.  The 
ice-jar,  highball,  Old-Fashioned  and  cock- 
tail glasses  all  display  gaily  colored  sailing 
ships  and  are  strongly  made  to  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  many  Saturday  nigb4ts. 

""TOP  CENTER:  No  man  has  ever  had 
■*■  enough  mufflers  among  his  personal  ac- 
cessories. By  way  of  doing  something  to 
amend  this  unfortunate  situation,  we  ad- 
vocate this  very  dashing  scarf  of  Scotch 
wool  in  rainbow  stripes.  From  Wanamaker. 

■""TOP  RIGHT:  What  could  be  more  ideal 
-*-  for  the  masculine  sanctum  sanctorum 
than  this  oversize  electric  coffee  maker 
which  has  the  distinction  of  making  twenty- 
eight  cups  of  coffee  at  one  fell  swoop,  be- 
sides possessing  a  talent  for  keeping  the 
brew  at  an  even  temperature?  It  comes  in 
chromium.      Abedcrombie    &    Fitch. 

CENTER  LEFT:  An  unusual  gift  for  the 
man  with  a  hobby  is  this  pair  of  English 
flintlock  pistols  with  saw  handles.  They 
are  of  ancient  lineage,  having  been  made 
by  H.  W.  Mortimer  &  Co.,  "Pistol  Maker 
to  His  Majesty"  in  1780.  From  the  Morell 
Collection.     Clapp  &  Graham. 


CENTER  RIGHT:  Another  nautical  ad- 
junct to  the  bar  is  this  amusing  inven- 
tion for  the  serving  of  highballs.  No  mat- 
ter how  you  turn  it  about,  the  glasses  re- 
main upright.  The  server  comes  in  chro- 
mium.    Lewis  &  Conger. 

JUST  above  is  a  set  of  attractive  and  con- 
venient smoking  accessories  from  Pitt 
Petri,  Inc.  "The  Cactus,"  a  combination 
cigarette  container  and  ashtray,  is  in  lac- 
quered brass  or  copper.  The  gay  cactus 
cover  is  in  spray  green.  The  other  ciga- 
rette containers  have  slide  covers. 

TO  make  your  man  feel  prosperous,  we 
suggest  these  fine  jewel  accessories  from 
Marcus  &  Co.  The  basket  weave  cigarette 
case  is  of  silver  and  gold  edged  with  black 
enamel.  The  foxtail  white  gold  key  chain 
may  also  be  attached  to  a  modern  evening 
watch  of  Swiss  mechanism.  For  his  white 
tie  and  tails,  blue  moonstones  are  mounted 
in  white  gold  as  a  dress  set. 
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gest  this  sumptuous  handbag  of  Seven- 
th  Centun    Pcr>ian   needlepoint.      The 
-lamel  and  green  i 
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In  the  center  is  a  lovely  inlaid  Sheraton 
nahoganv  bookcase  for  the  traditional 
loom.     St.  James    Gallery,  Ltd. 

a  NEAT  and  compact  dressing  case 
IX  :  m  Wanamaker  comes  in  black, 
brown  or  navy   leather.     It   is   luxuriously 

J  out  and  is  supremely  useful  for  I 
night  or  weekend  excursions. 


IF    she  .  rn-minded.    she    will    be 

a  this  white  lacquer  walnut- 
trimmed  vanity  table  for  her  dressing  room. 
It  has  an  indirectly  lighted  frosted  glass  top. 
The    j  in  glazed  white 

ceramic.     Fror.  ^age. 

EDVTARD  GARRATT.  INC..  has  a  pair 
I  ighteenth  Century 
•vn  Deri-  naoontrd  as  lamp- 

hand-carved,    gold-leafed    wood    bases,    of 
which  one  is  shown  here. 

TO    make    her    dinner-table    smart    and 
striking,   we   recommend  this   luminous 
centerpiece  composed  of  cut  crystal  blocks, 
mids   and    spears.      Nothing   could   be 
more    dramatic    or    up-to-the-minute.     Pitt 
Petri,  Inc. 

IF  she  tic  and  likes  to  wander, 

e  will  need  this  convenient  little  port- 
able radio  with  AC  -DC  current.  It  has 
a  fine  round  tone  and  needs  no  ground  con- 
nection. The  case  is  covered  in  a  modern 
fabric  much  used  in  aeroplanes 
Ambercrombie  &  Fitch. 


GIFTS  FOR  THE 

FORGOTTEN 
WIFE 


ONE  of  a  pair  of  beautiful 
_  n  Sheffield  gravy- 
beats  from  James  Robinson. 
The  design  was  inspired  by  a 
Grecian  urn.  Photo  by  W. 
J.  Roege. 


mum. 


TOP  1  EFT:  Three  limpid  and  shining  per- 
fume flasks  from  Davis  &  Collamore.  The 
bottle  at  the  let t  has  the  pale  glow  of  moon- 
light and  is  of  carved  milk-glass.  The  center 
one  shimmers  brightly  in  cut-glass ;  and  the 
fiacoa  at  the  right  has  the  delicate  sheen  of 
purest  crystal. 

TOP  RIGHT:  Dorothy  Gray  is  justifiably 
proud  of  her  very  new  powder  and  rouge 
set.  Try  boxes  are  of  the  finest  sparkling 
crystal,  and  the  adjacent  powder  compact  is 
clue  and  luxurious  in  white  enamel  trimmed 
in  gold. 

CENTER  LEFT:  One  of  the  most  exciting 
ideas  for  Christmas  this  year  is  Matcha- 
belli's  "Snowball."  The  box,  white  and  scin- 
tillating, and  topped  by  the  Matchabelli  crown 
in  red,  contains  three  precious  little  crowns  of 
perfume — "Duchess  of  York,"  "Ave  Maria" 
and  "Catherine  the  Great.' 

CENTER  RIGHT:  These  luscious  aids  to 
beauty  are  charmingly  boxed  and  jarred  in 
blue  or  coral,  colorful  adjuncts  to  any  dressing 
table.  The  jar  contains  Lotus  Bud  Vitalizing 
Creme,  a  fragrant  and  refreshing  skinfood  and 
foundation,  and  the  other  items,  according  to 
size  and  shape,  hold  face  powder,  rouge  and 
lipstick.     Lotus   Bud  Company,   Inc. 


"D  OTTOM  LEFT:  Bourjois  serve  up  their 
■L'  newest  perfume,  "Kobako,"  in  a  jewel- 
like  flacon  copied  from  an  ancient  Chinese  per- 
fume bottle.  Even  the  container  is  inspired  by 
an  old  lacquered  cabinet,  also  Chinese.  The 
base  is  deep  black  and  the  cover  is  a  dramatic 
glowing  red. 

T>  OTTOM  CENTER:  A  delicate  crystal  flask 
U  distinguished  enough  for  the  most  rare  and 
exotic  of  perfumes  is  displayed  by  Sweden 
House.  The  clear  shape  of  the  bottle  and  the 
square-cut  stopper  have  the  true  elegance  of 
simplicity. 


BOTTOM  RIGHT:  Lentheric's  "Shanghai," 
a  "modernized  Oriental  perfume,"  is 
guaranteed  to  seduce  the  most  hardened  of 
males.  It  is  charmingly  presented  in  a  flacon 
inspired  by  an  early  Chinese  bronze  urn. 
Square-cut  crystal  handles  on  either  side  ac- 
centuate its  smartly  horizontal  lines,  and  two 
fine  gold  cords  are  stretched  across  the  crystal 
cube  that  forms  an  over-cap  for  the  stopper. 
This  gleaming  bottle  rests  on  a  gold-toned 
base  over  black. 


CRYSTAL 

CONTAINERS 

FOR 

PERFUME 


AND  POWDER 


Beautiful  antiques.  Sloane's  fine  collection  has  been  augmented  by  many  choice  antiques.  Among  them  you  will  find  perhaps  the  single  rare 
piece  you  seek,  or  perfectly-keyed  furnishings  for  an  entire  room.  Shown  above  are  antiques  in  the  House  of  Years:  Sheraton  table,  (circa 
1790),  $400;  side  chair,  $130;  Adam  mantel.  \dam  mirror,  one  of  pair,  $900;  Chippendale  wing-chair,  $350;  Turkbaff  rug,  $650. 


Sloane  does  both 


i*S#**1 


A   LIVING-ROOM   WITH   COLLECTOR'S   PIECES  .  .  .  AND   ONE   WITH   INEXPE 


Inexpensive  reproductions.  .  .  with  lovely  old-world  finishes  and  beautifully  executed  details  .  .  .  modestly  priced  yet  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  most  pretentious  home.  For  example,  this  Sheraton  mahogany  sofa  table,  $80;  Chippendale  camel-back  settee,  in  muslin  including 
labor  to  cover,  $115;  Sheraton  mahogany  coffee  table,  $22.50;  Stratficld  wideloom  carpet,  $3.95  square  yard.  House  of  Years,  Street  Floor. 
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International  Society 

of 

Arts  &  Decoration,  i 


DC* 


A  NON-PROFIT  MEMBERSHIP  CORPORATION 


SPONSORED  and  endorsed  by  over  one  hundred  artists, 
architects,  actors,  decorators,  musicians,  writers,  patrons 
ol  art,  leaders  of  industry  and  public  officials  invites  you 
to  become  a  charter  member  of  their  Society,  founded  to 
reward  creative  achievement  in  the  arts,  to  help  the  individual 
artist,  designer  and  craftsman  get  a  better  showing  for  his 
efforts  and  to  increase  the  interest  and  appreciation  in  all  of 
the  arts  on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 

The  Society,  "already  an  accomplished  fact  in  New  York 
City,  and  growing  steadily,  is  started  on  its  way  towards  be- 
coming the  most  powerful  international  medium  for  the 
spread  of  the  line  and  applied  arts  yet  seen."     N.  Y.  Sun. 

It  supplants  no  other  organization;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
intended  to  cooperate  and  help  carry  out  any  plans  local 
or  national  intended  "to  diffuse  knowledge  and  stimulate 
interest  in  the  arts." 

Every  individual  member— 
Ever)  affiliated  organization  will  benefit- 
One  of  the  most  important  and  useful  departments  of  the 
society    is   the    "clearing   house"   or    information    bureau   to 
answer  questions  or  suggest   ways  and  means  of  solving  your 
problems    in    connection    with    the   arts    and    art    in    Industry. 

Another  department  collects  for  members  booklets,  cata- 
logues and  other  material  relating  to  the  fine  arts  and  art 
in  industry  as  published  by  importers,  manufacturers,  art 
dealers  and  retail  stores. 

The  fundamental  purpose  and  plan  of  this 
Society — "to  permit  a  great  number  of  people 
who  are  striving  for  the  finer  things  of  life  to 
become  associated  and  enjoy  its  benefits  rather 
than  having  it  controlled  by  a  few — is  a  good 
one  and  should  meet  with  a  ready  response. 
Enclosed  herewith  is  my  check  for  membership'" 
writes  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins. 

38  Metlal  Awards  for 
Creative  Achievement  during  1936-37* 


ARCHITECTURE:  Private  Residence 
.  .  .  Modernization  of  Private  Resi- 
dences   .    .    .    Artistic    Commercial    Bldg. 

THE  VISUAL  ARTS:  Painting  .  .  . 
Water  Color  .  .  .  Mural  .  .  .  Etching 
.    .    .    Sculpture — exhibited    in    America. 

INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR  DEC- 
ORATION: Docorating  and  Furnish- 
ing a  single  room  .  .  .  Decorating  and 
Furnishing  a  public  room  .  .  .  Decorat- 
ing large  private  residence  .  .  .  Exterior 
Decoration    by    a    Landscape    Architect. 

THEATRE:  Individual  Performance  on 
the  Stage  and  Screen — Artistic  Stage 
and    Screen    Production. 

MUSIC:  Symphonic  Composition  .  .  . 
Opera  or  Operetta  .  .  .  Distinguished 
Service  to   Music   .   .   .    Popular   Song. 

LITERATURE:       The     Best     Book     on 


some  rjhase  of  art,  music,  or  design 
.  .  .  The  Best  Poem  .  .  .  The  Best 
Book  of  Poems. 
ART  AND  INDUSTRY.  For  each 
article  created  and  produced  in  America : 
Design  in  precious,  base,  alloy  metals 
...  In  glass  .  .  .  Wall  paper  .  .  . 
Textiles  .  .  .  Fabrics  .  .  .  Floor  cover- 
ing .  .  .  Wood  carving  .  .  .  Home  and 
office  furniture  .  .  .  Garden  furniture 
.  .  .  Color  photography  .  .  .  Black  and 
white  photography  .  .  .  Plastic. 
*  Tenative    list. 

As  a  member,  you  may  benefit  as  a  win- 
ner, or  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  a 
patron  of  the  arts  by  contributing  towards 
these  beautiful  medals  designed  by 
Wheeler    Williams. 


The  International  Society  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  Inc., 
114  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Date   

Gentlemen:    I    am   interested    in    the    I.S.A.D.      Please   send    me   full    details    of    your 
special  offer  and  a  prospectus  of  the   Society. 


Name 


Address    

City  and  State  

My  artistic  interest  is: 
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UNDER   COVER 


By  Martin  Kamin 


PROVINCES  FRANCAISES,  COS- 
TUMES DEC0RAT1FS.  By  Emile 
Gallois  with  a  preface  by  Maurice 
Genevoix,  Edition  Art  ct  Architecture, 
49    Rue  de   Seine,   Paris  VI. 

PROVINCES  FRANCAISES, 
COSTUMES  DECORATIFS  by 
Emile  Gallois,  is  an  album  of 
torty  colored  plates,  one  for  each 
province.  The  costumes  are  folk 
costumes,  typical  of  the  locality 
they  represent.  The  collection  be- 
longs to  folk  lore,  ami  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  it.  It 
records,  in  splendidly  reproduced 
plates,  a  folk  art,  in  the  form  of 
feminine  garments.  The  colors 
are  perfectly  harmonized,  the 
lines  of  the  costumes  most  skill- 
fully adapted  with  a  view  to  en- 
hance the  womanly  charms.  In 
general,  this  collection  testifies  to 
the  artistic  taste  of  the  simple 
folk.  The  plates  are  numbered, 
an  index  gives  full  description  of 
each  piece  of  apparel.  A  work 
such  as  this  should  be  a  boon  to 
designers  and  a  delight  to  both 
art  lover  and  layman. 

HEADS  AND  TALES.  By  Malvina 
Hoffman.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York. 

HEADS  AND  TALES  is  a  book 
richly  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  reproductions  of  the 
sculptor-author's  works.  The 
seed  from  which  this  book 
sprang  and  grew  was  a  telegram 
from  the  Field  Museum  to  the 
author.  As  given  in  the  preface 
to  HEADS  AND  TALES  the 
telegram  reads :  "Have  proposi- 
tion to  make,  do  you  care  to  con- 
sider it?  Racial  tynes  to  be  mod- 
elled while  traveling  round  the 
world."  This  telegram  sums  up 
the  contents  and  purpose  of  the 
work.  The  author  responded,  ac- 
complished her  assumed  task,  and 
the  fruits  of  her  labor  are  in  the 
Hall  of  Man,  Field  Museum. 
Chicago,  in  the  original  bronze 
sculptures.  In  the  book  are  re- 
productions of  these,  originals 
and  many  photographs  of  various 
types  of  men  and  women  from 
all  corners  of  the  globe.  The  il- 
lustrations respond  to  the  first 
part  of  the  title,  HEADS. 
TALES  relate  about  the  author, 
biographically,  of  her  beginnings 
as  a  sculptor  and  her  voyage 
round  the  world,  in  pursuit  of 
types.  The  tales  make  interest- 
ing, reportorial  reading.  They 
lurnish  the  reader  with  a  voyage 
to  remote  places,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  into  the  lives  of 
peoples  inhabiting  the  earth,  all 
for  the  minimum  price  of  the 
hook,  without  the  fatigue  of 
travel  and  the  peripateia  therein 
involved. 

It  lets  him  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  art-creator,  acquaints  him 
with  the  very  arduous  work  of 
the  artist,  and  proves  to  him  the 
importance  of  the  artist  as  a  so- 
cial member.  The  book  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
anthropology  and  the  layman.  No 
less  to  the  art  student. 

Peter   Neagoe. 

FORTY  FAMOUS  SHTPS.  By  Henry  B. 
Culver  and  Gordon  Grant.  Illustrated 
in   color.   Doubleday-Doran,   Garden   City. 

A  history  of  noted  ships  that 
sailed  the  Seven   Seas. 

PORTRAIT  OF  AN  ERA.  By  Fairfax 
Downey.  As  drawn  by  Charles  Dana 
(iilison.  Illustrated.  Scrihner,  New 
York. 

The  story  of  the  eventful  and 
stimulating  life  of  the  famous 
creator  of  the  Gibson  girl.  This 
biographical  study  is  in  realitv  a 
comprehensive  social  study  of  the 
history  of'  the  period. 

ARTISTS  AND  NATURALISTS  IN 
ETHIOPIA.     By  Louis  Agassis  Fuertes 


and  Wilfred  Hudson  Osgood.  Illustrated 
with  colored  lithographs.  Doubleday- 
Doran,    Garden   City. 

An  enterprising  expedition  in 
search  of   scientific  data. 

ART  FOR  ART'S  SAKE.  By  Elbert 
Guerard,    Lothrop,    N.    V. 

A  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the. 
"  \rt  For  Art's  Sake"  formula  on 
various  phases  of  creative  en- 
deavor. 

HEADS  AND  TALES.  By  Malvina 
Hoffman.  Illustrated.  Scribner,  New 
York. 

A  famous  sculptress  of  national 
reputation  reviews  an  eventful 
life  in  this  stimulating  volume. 
The  great  and  the  near  great  fig- 
ure in  these  pages  and  the  hook 
is  replete  with  many  interesting 
details. 

THE  ROCKWELL  KENT  SHAKES- 
PEARE. By  Rockwell  Kent.  Two 
volumes.  40  full  page  plates.  Limited 
to  501  sets.  Doubleday-Doran,  Garden 
City. 

One  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  Shakespeariana. 
Contains  the  original  of  the  Cam- 
bridge text  and  the  Temple  notes. 
A  scholarly  work  superbly  illus- 
trated by  a  great  American  artist. 
Introduction  by  Christopher 
Morley. 

WOOD  ENGRAYING  OF  THE  1930'S. 
By  Claire  Leighton.  Studio  Publica- 
tions,   N.    Y. 

A  history  of  the  art  of  wood  en- 
graving and  a  record  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  this  field.  Contains 
hundreds  of  examples  of  wood 
cuts  from  many  countries. 

U.  S.  CAMERA  1936.  By  T.  T.   Maloney. 

Morrow,    N.   Y. 

This  is  the  second  annual  issue. 
Uniform  with  the  1935  edition. 
Fine  examples  of  various  types 
of   American  photography. 


MODERN    PUBLICITY,    1936-7.     By    F. 
A.   Mercer  and  W.   Gaunt.     Studio  Pub-  . 
lications,    New   York. 

Fine  example  of  layout  and  de- 
sign. 

MODERN  HOME  CRAFTS.  By  David 
C.  Minter.  Illustrations  in  color,  line 
and   half-tones.      Hopkins.    New    York. 

A  practical  handbook  for  every 
phase  of  modern  horre  crafts. 

MODERN  FURNISHING  AND  DECO- 
RATION. By  Derek  Patmore.  Illus- 
trated in  color  and  black  and  white. 
Studio    Publications,    New    York. 

The  noted  author,  critic,  and  in- 
terior decorator  explains  the  rides 
and  regulations  of  choice  and  ar- 
rangement.This  is  a  new  and  en- 
tirely revised  edition  of  a  former 
work. 

HANDW'ROUGHT  ANCESTORS.  By 
Marion  Nicholl  Rawson.  Illustrated 
with  hundreds  of  line  cuts.  Dution, 
New  York. 

This  useful  volume  covers  almost 
the  entire  field  of  colonial  an- 
tiques. It  is  at  the  same  time  a 
history  of  the  ancestors  who 
made  these  antiques.  It  is  an  in- 
dispensable work  of  reference. 

THE  BEST  OF  ART  YOUNG.  By  Art 
Young.     Vanguard,  New   York. 

Some  two  hundred  of  the  best 
drawings  by  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  cartoonists. 
Introduction  by  Heywood  Broun. 

Editor's  Note:  Peter  Neagoe.  our  guest 
reviewer  is  a  distinguished  novelist  and 
short  story  writer.  His  first  novel  to 
appear  in  this  country.  EASTER  SUN  is 
considered  a  classic  in  Peasant  literature. 
His  name  has  been  linked  to  the  names 
of  Reymont  and  Knut  Hamsun.  His 
stories  appeared  in  literary  magazines  of 
the  continent,  in  France.  England.  Ger- 
many. His  novels  are  translated  into 
most  of  the  European  languages.  A  con- 
tributor to  TRANSITION  he  was  ranked 
with  the  best  modern  writers.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  short  stories  was  published  in 
fiance    in   a    volume    titled    STORM. 
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By  Night .  . .  refreshing 
and  tranquil  sleep  in- 
duced by  the  cool  quiet 
of  the  Park.  By  Day.  .  . 
exceptional  conveni- 
ence to  shopping,  busi- 
ness and  theatre  dis- 
tricts. At  All  Times  .  .  . 
excellence    of    service. 

Suites  of  1  to  5  rooms,  each 
with  large  serving  pantry,  by 
the  day,  week,  month  or  longer. 

The  NETHERLAND 
CAFE-BAR  •  Air-Cooled 

THE 

SHERRY 
NETHERLAND 

Facing  the  Park 
Fifth  Ave.  at  59th  ■   New  York 


FOR  BUSINESS  OR  PLEASURE  •  Travelers  gather  at  The  Stevens  assured  of 
gracious  hospitalities  and  superlative  service  because  its  management  cares. 

THE    STEVENS 

WORLD'S   LARGEST   HOTEL 
ROOMS  WITH   BATH  fU  IT  ATH  OTTOK.  EITEL 

FROM    $2.50  V*niV*MV7\J  GEN.  MANAGER 


, 


JUST  COMPLETED... 

eocnu  jjctciiitu . . .  ion  jpantie- 
u£an  people  itfko  ajpjpne- 
clate  pantlcuian  paULcle^. 

6°antn.L£4L  .  .  .  Centrtai  ORe^nlctenatlon  .  .  . 
J\mpic  cflo&et  Apace  .  .  .  Some  ^InepCaceA. 

PARK  AVENUE  AT  65TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


EDWARD       H.      CRANDALL 


PAUl  &MAPEU 

AND  A  BEAUTIFUL  DANCING   ENSEMBLE 

Twice  Nightly  Except  Sunday 

%MEP    FIELDS   and  W« 
RIPPLING  RHYTHM  ORCHESTRA 

Nightly  During  Dinner  and  Supper  in  the 

CtUhihiOto  Jlootn 

Reservations  call  " Bonaudi"  Regent  4-5900 
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FOR    DiSTI\Gl'ISHED    EWTERTAi iVf iVC 

OM     }  n^lish     mahogany     tray     $25.00 

Thermos    Ice   Bucket,   chromium    bands,    walnut    finish     S    7.50 

Decanters    for   Scotch   and    Rye S2.75    each 

(  o-i.il     pla-.se*     for    Old     Fashioned*     6    for    $10.50 

Cr>st.il      glasses      for      Highballs      6    for    $13.50 

CUcoi    ft  havU 


19    East    S2nd    Street 


New    York    City 


These     dazzling     Bohemian     urns 

made  of  lead  rock  crystal,  all  hand 
cut  and  polished,  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish Waterford  design  will  be  the 
high  spot  in  any  room.  Reinoxe 
the  covers  and  you  have  a  mag- 
nificent pair  of  vases. 

12"  high— S20.00    the    pair 

15"  high—  30.00    the    pair 

Express  Collect 

Write    for    Catalogue    "D" 

•     REITS    • 

613  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 

at    53rd    Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


an  atmosphere  of  aristocracy! 

You  will  find  our  display  in  a  group  of  the 
country's  most  impressive  furniture  show- 
rooms ! 

.  .  in  \etc  York:  Albano  Co.,  Jacques 
Bodart,  Brunovan,  Inc.,  Cassard-Romano, 
Charak  Furniture  Co.,  Kittinger  Co.,  IVahon 
Co.,  Old  Colony  Furniture  Co.,  Schmieg  & 
Kotzian,  Shaw  Furniture  Co..  Tapp.  Inc., 
(and  at  P  -  E-  D  -  A  -  C,  Rockefeller 
Center) 

.  in  Boston:  R.  W.  Irwin  Co.,  Old  Colony 
Furniture    Co.,    Shaw    Furniture    Co. 

.  in  Chicago:  Win.  A.  Berkey  Furniture 
Co.,  Chas.  B.  Celler,  Knapp  &  Tubbs,  Inc., 
Tapp,    Inc. 

.    .    in   Los  Angeles:     Tapp,    Inc. 

rWaen   Factory :   440   West   Huron   St. 


WELLS 

Sc  CO.,  INC. 


77  NO. WASHINGTON  ST..B0ST0N 
*  383  MAOISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK 


$22.50 
Fireset 

to 
match 

$15.00 


ft* 


Exact   copy  of  old    Georgian    Andirons.    Highly 
polished    brass    and    finely   carved. 

ALLEN  BRASS  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

71    Allen    St.,    New   York   City 

Uptown,    133    E.    58th    St. 
Write  for   new  catalogue. 


Copper  Kitchen 
Aristocrats 


French  Tea  Kettle 

Made  of  pure  copper,  block  tin 
lined  mirror  polish,  on  brass 
trimmed  stand  with  alcohol  lamp. 
Comes  in  three  sizes: 

4  cups  $  9.90 

8  cups     11.95 
10  cups     13.55 

Plus    Postage 
Write      for      our      descriptive      catalogues      on 
French     copperware     and     on     our     fireproof 
casserole    ware. 

BAZAR    FRANQAIS 

Established    1877 

CHARLES    R.    RUEGGER,    Inc. 

666    Sixth    Avenue,    N.    Y.    C. 


TALKING  SHOP 


IF  you  have  a  studio  or  a  great 
raftered  room,  or  any  decor  into 
which  tb,e  glowing  tones  of  brass 
and  copper  fit  especially  well,  this 
old  Syrian  water  jug  would  be  a 
real  asset.  In  the  days  of  yore 
this  shapely  jug  was  also  used 
for  cooking  purposes.  The  chain 
is  of  sturdy  iron.  An  attractive 
way  to  use  this  interesting  piece 
would  be  to  fill  it  with  flowers  or 
autumn  leaves  and  hang  it  in  a 
strategic  corner.  Allen  Brass 
Antique   Shop. 


PERHAPS  you  like  to  go  Orien- 
tal after  dinner?  If  so,  you 
will  need  this  Turkish  coffee  set 
that  is  both  handsome  and  dur- 
able. The  urn  is  of  solid  copper 
and  the  Asiatic  little  cups  are  of 
china.    Bazar  Francois. 


A  PAIR  of  unusual  old  milk- 
ware  vases  made  in  Bohemia 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  which 
would  appeal  particularly  to  the 
collector  of  rare  bibelots.  They 
stand  9I/2  inches  high.  Reits 
Glassware  Co. 


A  SHIMMERING  suggestion 
for  your  dressing  table.  These 
perfume  bottles  and  powder  jars 
were  designed  by  Edward  Hold 
and  executed  at  Orrefors  Glass 
Works.  The  designs  are  unusually 
simple  and  well  proportioned. 
Sweden  House,  Inc. 
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TALKING  SHOP 


THIS  ingenious  accessory  for 
the  breakfast  table  is  by  way 
of  being  an  egg-coddler  imported 
from  England.  The  idea  is  to 
place  the  eggs  in  the  earthenware 
jars  and  then  plunge  the  whole 
business  into  boiling  water  for 
the  correct  length  of  time.  This 
gadget  is  ornamental  enough  to 
be  brought  right  to  the  table. 
Alice  H.  Marks.  On  request,  we 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  ad- 
dresses of  firms   mentioned   here. 


Will  1111  K  vour  child  is  a 
reluctant  epicurean,  a  gour- 
met or  just  a  plain  pig,  we  can 
guarantee  his  enthusiasm  when 
his  meals  are  served  to  him  on 
this  pewter  plate,  bowl  and  cup 
on  their  cork  mat.  To  be  really 
elegant,  his  name  may  be  ap- 
pliqued  on  this  gay  little  set. 
Childhood,  Inc. 


?**.* 


T  F  you  are  givenvto  , 
'■suggest  this  compact  nest  of 
backgammon  tables.  The  three 
non-folding  playing  services  have 
cork  fields.  It  can  be  had  with 
or  without  equipment.  Ham- 
macher  Schlemmer. 


T^OR  the  more  sumptuous  bar 
*■  these  delicately  designed 
cordial  bottles  would  be  highly 
decorative.  They  are  of  Bohemian 
glass  in  a  soft  fumee  color,  highly 
polished,  and  there  are  oddly- 
shaped  glasses  to  match.  A.  J. 
Linke. 


TWO  treats  for  the  epicure. 
The  picturesque  little  jug  con- 
tains the  finest  possible  grade  of 
fresh  caviar,  from  Beluga  stur- 
geon, and  the  jar  beside  it  holds 
that  eternal  delight,  pate  de  foie 
gras,  from  Strasbourg.  Maison 
E.  H.  Glass,  Inc. 


Glassware  of 
Distinction 

and  quality  from  Bohemia 
(Czechoslovakia)  is  shown 
to  discriminating  trade  at 
our  showrooms.  A  good 
many  pieces  are  individu- 
ally designed  and  can  be 
purchased  in  exclusive 
shops  only. 

Inspection  of  our  show- 
rooms by  the  trade  and 
Interior  Decorators  is  cor- 
dially welcomed. 

A.  j.  LINKE 

Factory  Representative 

225  Fifth  Ave.— Suite  811 

New   York,  N.  Y. 


J  able  open  will  sit  8  persons 

TWO-IIV-ONE  .  .  .  MODERN 
BRIDGE  DINETTE . .  . 

With  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
beauty  is  too  often  sacrificed  for  utility 
.  .  .  and  utility  for  beauty  .  .  .  NEW 
MooK  ha_s  studiously  avoided  the  usual 
and  has  created  this  splendidly  constructed 
Ave  piece  bridge  dinette  in  natural  Maple. 
Walnut.  Mahogany  and  color  .  .  .  con- 
ceived In  beauty  with  utmost  utility. 
Consult   your   decorator 

NEW  MODE 
FURNITURE  COMPANY 

342  East  38th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

MODERN  FURNITURE 


100  piece  kitchen  ensemble  .  .  .  $69  50 


Need  a  little  art  and  decoration  in  your 
kitchen  ...  a  feeling  of  brightness  and 
cheer?  This  very  efficient  ensemble, 
gathered  by  an  expert,  comes  in  bright 
red  or  green,  looks  beguiling  in  any 
type  interior  and  positively  inspires 
culinary  achievements. 


This  ensemble  is  but  one  of  many,  rang- 
ing up  to  $175.  Prolific  ideas  in  closet 
and  bathroom  ensembles  also  avail- 
able. Tell  us  your  problem,  we'll  plan 
an  enticing  answer.  Stop  in  and  see  our 
newest  offerings.  Seven  floors  of  ex- 
citing housewares  await  your  viewing. 


Send  NOW  for  new  GIFT  BOOKLET"  A"— to  be  mailed  about  November  15th 

HfimmfiCHEfi  ScHLEmmER 


145    EAST    57th    STREET     •     since  7848 

(l   block  east  of  Park  Avenue) 


NEW    YORK 


Sun  Parlor 


Yacht  •  Terrace  and  Garden  Furniture 

SOME  OF  OUR   INSTALLATIONS:  The  Breakers  of  Palm 

Beach,  Whitehall,  Seminole 
Club,  Miami  Biltmore, 
Dunes  Club,  Fishers  Island 
Club  and  most  prominent 
'r*  homes  and  clubs  in  America. 

FREE    Illustrated   Catalogue. 


SELECT  WICKER,  Inc. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

GRAND  CENTRAL  WICKER  SHOP,  INC. 

21 7  East  42nd  Street  New  York 


Rattan  Chippendale  arm  chair  with  extension  No.  127-C 
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Untetpietation 


I 


The  ever  present  problem  of  combining  the 
character  and  individuality  of  a  client  with 
acknowledged  good  taste  can  be  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  a  visit  to  our  showrooms. 

The  extensiveness  of  our  line  of  exclusive 
drapery  fabrics  will  enable  the  decorator  to 
interpret  a  mode  to  a  more  precise  degree 
than  has  heretofore  been  possible. 

Permit  us  to  assist  in  creating  that  interior 
that  people  will  talk  about. 

SEELEY-SCALAMANDRE  CO.,  INC. 

598  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


I 
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planned    MODERN! 


You  can't  just  pick  up  Modern  the  way  you  might  some  other  period. 
Modern  must  be  planned  with  relation  to  your  entire  room,  by  a  decora- 
tor specializing  in  Modern!  That's  Modernage's  forte!  Not  only  design- 
ing and  building  Modern  furniture  for  every  need,  but  laying  out  your 
floor  plan,  color  scheme,  accessories,  etc.  There's  no  cost  attached  to 
this  service.  Visit  House  of  the  Modern  Age  at  Park  &  39th  .  .  . 
then  visit  our  vast  showroom  .  .  .  you'll  understand  what  we  mean  by 
"planned    Modern." 


MME.  MAjESKA 

Consultant  Decorator 


\&     tie* 


WOOD  PANELLED 
ROOMS  TODAY 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

And  we  have  been  calling 
into  use  many  more  woods  and 
more  finishes  for  our  interiors 
than  the  old  builders  had,  or 
even  than  they  knew  about. 
There  is  much  that  can  still  be 
done,  it  is  true,  for  new  ef- 
fects in  the  use  of  wood  for 
the  panelling  or  sheathing  of 
walls  in  the  purely  contem- 
porary style  of  decorating 
rooms.  Even  old  pine-panelled 
rooms,  or  new  ones,  for  that 
matter,  when  treated  so  as  to 
assume  a  warm  light-gray  tone, 
according  to  the  present  vogue, 
present  possibility  of  variation. 

It  must  be  generally  agreed, 
however,  that  wood-panelled 
rooms  that  are  designed  defi- 
nitely in  some  "period"  style 
or  other— and  they  seem  to 
have  lost  little  of  their  appeal, 
though  if  they  are  created  to- 
day they  are  usually  notable 
for  simplicity  of  design  and  re- 
straint in  the  use  of  ornamen- 
tal detail— are  liable  to  be  more 
exigent  as  to  "proper"  fur- 
nishings, furnishings  that  are 
"in  keeping"  with  their  style 
of  design,  than  rooms  that  have 
walls  decorated  differently. 

The  harmony  of  "period" 
background  and  "period"  fur- 
nishings has  been  harped  upon 
so  much,  and  even  the  gospel 
of  eclecticism  has  been  extolled 
so  often,  teaching  that  one  does 
well  to  mix  his  styles  together, 
discreetly,  sympathetically,  that 
the  whole  subject  has  become 
rather  painful. 

But  still  the  wood-panelled 
room  that  holds  rather  closely 
in  character  to  one  of  the 
"styles"  cannot  usually  be 
abandoned  to  caprice  in  the 
selection  of  its  furnishings. 
Because  it  is  so  definite  in 
personality  it  is  not  so  tolerant 
of  flights  of  fancy,  especially 
when  these  flights  are  indulged 
in  by  its  own  furnishings,  or  of 
unexpected  or  exciting  com- 
binations of  decorative  ideas. 
For  these  latter  a  stretch  of 
plain  plaster  wall,  of  mirror,  or 
unbroken  surface  of  lacquered 
wood  may  offer  better  foil. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
perfect  a  host  the  wood-pan- 
elled room  is  to  its  carefully 
selected  company  of  furniture! 
Take  the  pine-panelled  room 
again.  Where  does  the  com- 
fortable, handsome  furniture 
of  18th  Century  England  or 
America  appear  more  to  ad- 
vantage or  more  at  ease? 
Where  do  gay,  colorful  chintzes 
look  better,  or  richer  fabrics, 
such  as  damasks,  needle- 
points, velvets? 


A  DOWN  EAST  HOUSE 
(Continued  from  page  18) 
scheme.     Most    particularly    it  J 
should  be  told  that  the  brownl 
walls     of     pickled     pine     ar 
painted  and  waxed  to  a  sath 
finish,  which  lends  a  faint 
diance  to  the  composition. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the) 
fireplace  mantel,  a  real  Adam' 
piece  exquisitely  carved  in  sun 
bursts   and   the   delicate   orna- 
mentation for  which  this  mas- 
ter   was    famous.     Facing    the 
fire   opening   is   verde  antique 
marble,  an  important  factor  in 
the    color    alliance.     You    can 
easily   take  stock  of  the  many 
fine   adjuncts   included   in   the1 
decorative     scheme,     such     as 
those  low,  deep  and  so  "comfy" 
armchairs,    conveying    as    they 
do  a  covert  allusion  to  English 
ideas  of  comfort.   Covered  in  a! 
rough,  coarse  fabric  piped  with 
white   permatex,   they  seem  to 
indicate     the     truly     limitless1 
possibilities  of  combining   the! 
contemporary  and   traditional. 

Hung    at    the    windows    areu 
simple   white  curtains  of  nov- 
elty weave,  edged  with  a  scal- 
loped   wool    fringe,    toned    in  I 
brown,  green  and  white,  with 
tiebacks  to  match. 

Quite  ideal  is  the  treatment 
opposite  the  fireplace  wall, 
that  would  seem  to  send  forth  I 
a  clarion  call  to  luxurious  liv- 
ing. And  yet  it  is  no  more 
than  a  graphic  expression  of  t 
close  harmony  in  color  values, 
and  quite  as  suitable  to  an 
Early  American  interior  as  to 
one  of  Georgian  times. 

Hanging  on  the  wall  above 
a  most  delectable  emerald 
green  sofa,  welted  with  white 
permatex,  is  a  fine  sport- 
ing print  framed  in  old  gold, 
circa  1700,  depicting  a  stag 
hunt  in  the  clays  of  Queen 
Anne. 

The  gay  and  colorful  dining 
room  where,  it  would  seem, 
perpetual  spring  prevails, 
displays  dark  oak  furniture,  a 
fine  old  dresser,  gate-leg  table 
and  spindled-back  chairs. 

One  novelty,  installed  in  the 
master's  room  at  his  own  in- 
stance, is  a  powerful  flood- 
light which,  by  a  turn  of  the 
switch,  will  illumine  the 
grounds  in  any  direction.  It 
has  been  found  most  conve- 
nient for  guests  at  night;  and, 
as  may  be  gleaned,  would  be 
found  an  item  of  real  comfort 
as  well  as  a  source  of  protec- 
tion. 

So,  while  the  architect-owner 
of  this  endearing  wayside  cot- 
tage was  cheated  of  a  certain 
amount  of  romance  in  the 
process,  he  has  supplied  a 
"design  for  living"  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time. 
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Horses'    by    Boris    Lovet-Lorski 


SPEAKING  OF  ART 

Bx  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 


If  a\  t  were  speaking  of  art 
when  the  galleries  first  opined 
in  the  fall  two  years  ;i<m>.  or 
three  or  lour,  we  would,  one 
and  all.  be  talking  about  ex- 
hibitions that  were,  almost 
without  exception,  ol  some 
phase  oi  French  Expressionist 
art— Modigliani,  Dufy,  Soutine, 
Matisse,  Braque,  Pascin,  Rou- 
atdt.  I  remember,  one  season, 
that  eight  galleries  opened  up 
with  exhibitions  ol  realh  inter- 
esting showings  ol  some  or  all 
ol  this  group,  l  hese  French- 
men became  OUT  collectors' 
hobby,  and  the  chalets  and  the 
galleries  recognized  the  lact. 
People  who  knew  little  about 
art  would  roll  oil  these  French 
names,  properl)  pronounced,  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

Not  that  we  have  am  fault 
to  find  with  this  group.  The) 
are  eminent!)  interesting,  in- 
dividual and  important  The 
reason  thai  I  am  speaking  ol 
them  is  because,  this  year,  our 
galleries  are  opening  up  in 
quite  a  different  spirit.  I  here 
are  still  quite  a  number  ol 
French  painters  to  be  seen. 
Wildenstein  will  present  a  big 

rospet  tive  M  a  n  e  t  show. 
Picasso's  work  ol  the  "Blue" 
and  "Rose."'  periods  will  be 
shown  at  Schumann's.  The 
Museum  ol  Modern  Art  will 
show  the  Surrealistes  earh  in 
December.  C  o  m  i  n  g  to  the 
Matisse  Gallery  will  be  the 
original  sketch  b\  Henri 
Matisse  of  a  decoration  he 
mack-  for  a  Moscow  collector. 
This  is  a  very  large  sketch  and 
ol  unusual  importance.  With 
the  sketch  will  be  shown  several 
photographs  of  the  finished  dec- 
oration. 

But.  in  the  main,  we  find  the 
galleries  presenting  interesting 
features  of  American  art:  and 
several  young  men.  compara- 
tive lv  new.  will  be  given  a  good 
showing;  as,  for  instance, 
Henrv  Strater  at  the  Montross, 
who  will  present  eight  large 
landscapes,  all  of  them  of  the 
locale  in  which  Mr.  Strater  is 
most  interested,  namely,  the 
Verde  Valley  of  Arizona.  The 
artist  is  Kentucky-born,  and  has 
studied  both  here  and  in 
Euro|>e.  The  Karl  Freund  Gal- 


leries are  opening  November 
1 6th  with  the  work  ol  Donald 
\  .  New  hall.  Mr.  Newhall  was 
born  in  England,  and  has 
painted  in  Paris.  Florence,  and 
in  New  York  under  Carlson 
and  Cecilia  Beaux.  He  is  toda\ 
doing  exiiemelv  interesting 
portraits,  larger)  of  noteworthy 
Americans. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting 
paintings  to  be  exhibited  in  the: 
early  tail  galleries,  are  the 
two  John  Marin  shows,  the 
first,  opened  at  the  museum  of 
Modern  Art.  Oct.  20th.  These 
pictures    were   collected,    sorted 

and  arranged  by  Allied  Sti 
lit/,  who  knows  more  about 
Marin  than  any  critic  could, 
and  who  has  practically 
"brought  him  up  by  hand." 
1  he  pictures  were  hung  b\ 
Marin.  O'Keelle  and  Stieglitz, 
undoubtedly  a  most  outstand- 
ing exhibition.  Later  on  very 
recent  Marin  pictures  will  be 
presented  at  An  American 
Place.  Among  the  exhibits  will 
be  water-colors,  drawings  and 
etchings,  a  most  complete 
presentation  ol  Marin's  work. 
Edward  MacKnight  Kauffer, 
the  California  painter,  will 
have  his  first  one-man  show  at 
the  Museum  ol  Modern  \rt. 
He  has  been  said  to  dominate 
English  poster  design  com- 
pletely. An  exhibition  which  is 
being  \er\  much  talked  about, 
and  which  will  unquestionably 
be  charmingly  presented,  is  the 
work  of  the  Emmet  family, 
which  opens  at  the  Arden 
Studios  earh  in  November.  A 
great  manv  Emmets  will  be 
shown,  young  and  old.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  much-visited 
and  much-loved  exhibition. 

It  is  pleasant  and  rather  un- 
usual to  know  that  a  flower 
painting  has  received  a  prize. 
W.  J.  Glackens*  tulips,  shown 
at  the  Carnegie  Institute's  fn- 
ternational  Exhibition,  which 
opened  October  15th,  was 
promptly  awarded  a  prize  by 
the  Allegheny  County  Garden 
Club.  To  me.  Mr.  Glackens' 
flower  pictures  rank  among  the 
most  poetic  and  individual  that 
have  been  clone  in  this  country. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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CHARACTER  IN  GLASS  . . . 

is  most  skillfully  depicted  in  this  startling  bowl 
designed  by  the  "grand  old  man"  of  Swedish 
glass  .  .  .  Edward  Stromberg. 
The  stark  simplicity  and  flawless  design  of  this 
bowl,  plus  the  smoky  gray  of  transparency,  will 
hold  you  entranced. 

This  Edward  Stromberg  bowl  is  superbly  executed 
and  created  upon  lines  that  make  it  a  classic  in- 
terpretation of  true  genius.  Price  $38.00. 
Write  for  catalog.  Ask  about  our  unique  Swedish 
Xmas  cards. 

SWEDEN   HOUSE,   Inc. 

636  Fifth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GAY  DOGS  FOR  PETS 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

century,  when  the  British 
Poodle  Club  was  formed,  and 
Edwardian  ladies  gasped  at  the 
perfections  of  Champion  "The 
Model,"  the  most  famous 
poodle  in  the  history  of  the  dog 
show.  In  1935,  Champion  Nun- 
soe  Due  de  la  Terrace  won  the 
highest  award  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Show  in  New  York. 

The  poodle's  intelligence  is 
proverbial,  his  appearance  dis- 
tinguished and  picturesque.  He 
should  be  a  well-built  dog,  with 
a  proud  carriage.  The  muzzle 
should  be  long  and  strong,  but 
not  snippy,  the  ears  wide  and 
hanging  close  to  the  face,  the 
eyes  almond-shaped  and  full  of 
intelligence,  the  back  short  and 
strong,  the  legs  muscular,  the 
feet  small  and  arched. 

The  poodle  is  an  individual 
and  an  actor,  being  never  hap- 
pier than  when  performing  for 
an  audience:  searching  for  a 
hidden  object  in  a  crowded 
drawing  room,  for  instance,  or 
dashing  dramatically  into  the 
water  after  a  stick.  He  is,  in 
some  ways,  the  most  difficult  to 
discipline,  because  he  can  be 
mischievous  in  such  a  captivat- 
ing way. 


MUSIC  BEGINS  IN 
NEW  YORK 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

London  to  conduct  at  Covent 
Garden  during  the  coronation 
season. 

One  of  our  Metropolitan 
Opera  tenors,  Giovanni  Mar- 
tinelli,  will  open  the  corona- 
tion season  in  the  title  role  of 
Verdi's  Otello,  which  he  is 
scheduled  to  sing  this  fall  in 
San   Francisco. 

Lauritz  Melchior,  the  Dan- 
ish Wagnerian  tenor  of  the 
Metropolitan,  will  sing  arias 
from  the  music-dramas  to  con- 
cert audiences  in  about  thirty 
American  cities  when  he  is  not 
singing  the  same  arias  in  opera 
performances  in  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  and  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. He  is  also  booked  for 
the  Covent  Garden  season  in 
April.  When  Melchior  sings 
the  role  of  Siegmund  in  Die 
Walkuere  under  Fritz  Reiner's 
baton  in  San  Francisco,  Lotte 
Lehmann  will  sing  Sieglinde 
and  Kirsten  Flagstad  will  be 
the  Brunnhilde.  Melchior  and 
Mme.  Flagstad  will  again  ap- 
pear at  the  Metropolitan  this 
season  in  Tristan  und  Isolde. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  the  King  of 


Denmark  celebrated  his  birth- 
day by  decorating  Melchior 
with  the  Danish  medal,  "In- 
genio  et  Arti."  The  famous 
tenor  is  the  third  man  to  re- 
ceive  the  decoration. 

Mme.  Lehmann  arrived 
from  Europe  a  few  weeks  ago 
with  her  entire  household  in- 
cluding her  husband,  servants, 
furniture,  and  dog.  She  will 
make  New  York  her  home. 
She  gave  her  first  New  York 
concert  at  Town  Hall,  Oct. 
24,  presenting  a  program  of 
Lieder  by  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  Mendelssohn,  Wolf, 
and  Strauss.  Mme.  Lehmann 
always  attracts  an  audience  of 
distinguished  musicians  and 
music  lovers. 

The  Philharmonic  -  Sym- 
phony Society  of  New  York 
opened  its  ninety-fifth  season 
on  Nov.  5  with  a  concert  in 
Carnegie  Hall  under  its  new 
British  director,  John  Barbi- 
rolli,  of  the  Scottish  and  Leeds 
Symphony  Orchestras.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  debut,  Bar- 
birolli  will  appear,  without  an 
assisting  artist,  in  a  program 
featuring  works  by  Berlioz, 
Arnold  Bax,  Mozart,  and 
Brahms.  The  Bax  number, 
The  Tale  the  Pine  Trees 
Knew,  is  dedicated  to  the  con- 
ductor and  will  have  its 
American  premiere. 

Barbirolli  is  of  Italian- 
French  parentage  and  was 
born  in  London.  He  was  a 
prodigy  -  cellist,  playing  in 
Queen's  Hall  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  conductor  in  1925  and 
two  years  later  he  conducted 
in  the  series  of  the  London 
Symphony  and  Royal  Philhar- 
monic Society  concerts,  and 
also  at  Covent  Garden,  where 
he  remained  for  several  years. 
Barbirolli  will  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Philharmonic-Symphony 
forces  for  ten  weeks,  directing 
the  Thursday  evening,  Friday 
afternoon,  Saturday  evening, 
and  Sunday  afternoon  concerts. 

Three  composer-conductors 
will  fill  in  the  time  between 
Barbirolli 's  regime  and  Artur 
Rodzinski's  advent.  Igor  Stra- 
vinsky will  conduct  from  Jan. 
14  through  Jan.  24;  Georges 
Enesco,  the  Roumanian  violin- 
ist, composer  of  the  opera 
Oedipus  recently  performed 
in  Paris,  and  the  latest  teacher 
of  Yehudi  Menuhin,  will  of- 
ficiate from  Jan.  28  to  Feb.  7 
inclusive;  and  Carlos  Chavez 
of  Mexico  takes  up  the  baton 
on  Feb.  11  and  continues 
through  Feb.  21. 
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west 


There  are  only  four  all-first-class 
solid-Pullman  trains  between 
Chicago  and  California.  Three  of 
the  four  are  Santa  Fe  trains  — 
following  the  shortest  route,  run-  j 
ning  over  the  only  line  under 
single  management  all  the  way,  | 
maintaining  traditions  of  fine  service 
that  reach  back  for  half  a  century. 

THE  SUPER  CHIEF 
The  Super  Chief  is  the  first  of  the 
Diesel-drawn  39^  hour  California 
fliers.  It  leaves  Chicago  each 
Tuesday  evening,  Los  Angeles 
each  Friday  evening.  Westbound, 
it  has  brought  the  Pacific  within 
one  business  day  of  Chicago, 
within  two  of  New  York.  Easf- 
bound,  desk-tied  executives  need 
lose  only  Saturday  morning,  coasf 
to  coast.   The  extra  fare  is  $10. 

THE  CHIEF 
The  Chief  is  without  competition  in 
its  field.  For  years  it  has  been  the 
finest,  the  fastest  by  many  hours, 
and  the  only  extra  fare  daily  train 
between  Chicago  and  California. 

CALIFORNIA  LIMITED 
Third  in  the  Santa  Fe  trio  of  all- 
Pullman  California  trains  is  the 
daily  California  Limited,  known  to 
transcontinental  travelers  for  over 
forty  years,  and  without  extra  fare. 

It  scarcely  needs  saying  that  these 
fne  trains  are  air  conditioned, with 
Fred  Harvey  dining  car  service. 

PHOENIX  —  PALM  SPRINGS 
For  the  approaching  winter  sea- 
son, new  schedules  will  permit  the 
fastest  and  most 
convenient  ser- 
vice to  Phoenix, 
and  for  Palm 
Springs,  in  Santa 
Fe  history. 

W.  J.  BLACK 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

Santa  Fe  Systems  Lines, 

1032  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


////■    BRUSH 
AND   THE   WHIP 

{Continued  from  pc/t,r<"  27) 
id  not  show   a   signboard  of 
is    painting  and   few   coaches 
panels    had    not    been 
i  orated  by  his  brush. 
One   day   Mr.   Charles  Stan- 
ope,  a  young  man  of  about 
tiling's  own  age,  was  a  pas- 
en  nrr  to  Donchester  on   Her- 
ing's  coach,  occupying  the  seat 
t\t  to  the  driver.     They  got 
nto  conversation  and,  as  they 
rove    past    some    cattle    that 
ere  in  poor  condition,  Stan- 
ope  remarked: 
"Well,   those  cows  certainly 
elong  to  the  lean  kine." 
"Oh,   sir,"   replied    Herring, 
'but  they  are  so  picturesque." 
"Picturesque!"  Stanhope  re- 
peated.    "What   do   you   know 
about  the  picturesque?" 

"Well,  something,  sir,"  Her- 
ring answered  with  diffidence. 
•|  use  the  brush  as  well  as  the 
whip,  and  when  we  get  to 
Donchester  I  will  show  you 
some  ol  niv  drawings." 

When  they  arrived  at  Don- 
i  luster.  Sianhope  went  with 
Herring  to  his  house  and  was 
so  impressed  by  Herring's 
sketches  and  pictures  that  he 
persuaded  his  hi  oilier  to  give 
the  "Artisi  Coachman"  a  com- 
mission to  paint  a  favorite 
chestnut  horse.  The  painting 
was  so  well  done  that  orders 
for  sketches  <>!  favorite  horses 
and  hounds  poured  in  and  re- 
sulted in  an  oiler  from  several 
Yorkshire  gentlemen  to  furnish 
c  onstant  employment  for  a  year 
if  Herring  would  abandon  the 
whip  for  the  brush,  which  offer 
he  eventually  accepted. 

When  Herring  was  a  man  of 
thirty-two  with  an  established 
reputation  he  went  to  a  suburb 
of  London  to  study  under 
Abraham  Cooper,  R.  A.,  one  of 
the  foremost  animal  painters  of 
the  day.  His  studies  under  Coo- 
per, although  ultimately  they 
brought  him  fame  and  fortune, 
seem  to  have  caused  him  tem- 
porary financial  embarrass- 
ment. It  was  at  this  time  that 
Herring  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
William  Taylor  Copeland,  a 
sportsman  and  a  member  of 
Parliament  from  Stoke,  who 
had  bought  out  the  remaining 
Spode  interest  in  the  pottery 
establishment  by  Josiah  Spode, 
in  which  his  father,  William 
Copeland,  had  been  a  partner. 
Herring  was  crushed  by  a  debt 
for  which  he  had  given  bills. 
When  he  learned  the  trouble, 
Copeland  took  up  the  bills, 
offered  the  artist  a  house  on  his 
own  estate  at  Leyden,  Essex, 
and  gave  him  commissions 
for  many  pictures. 


The  hunting  scenes  which 
Herring  painted  for  Wm.  T. 
Copeland  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  collection,  which  are  being 
reproduced  on  Spode  china 
and  earthenware  in  lively  hunt- 
ing sets. 

Forty-eight  different  views, 
each  bearing  its  proper  inscrip- 
tion, of  the  adventures  of  the 
famous  Cockney  master  of 
foxhounds,  Mr.  Jorrocks,  as 
drawn  by  John  Leech  for 
"Handley  Cross  or  Mr.  Jor- 
rocks's  Hunt,"  have,  so  far, 
been  utilized  on  Wedgwood 
china. 

The  plump,  amiable  sport- 
ing grocer,  Mr.  Jorrocks,  fresh 
from  his  conquests  in  Surrey, 
starts,  order  book  in  one 
pocket,  for  the  grass  or  "Cut 
Me  Down  Countries."  The  big 
moment  in  his  life  came, 
though,  when  "Mr.  Jorrocks 
Enters  into  Handley  Cross"  as 
the  new  mastei  ol  foxhounds 
"amid  the  roll  of  drums,  the 
pulling  of  horns,  the  flapping 
ol  the  Hags  and  the  waving  ol 
handkerchiefs,"  as  carefully  ar- 
ranged by  the-  Master  of  Cere- 
monies, Captain  Doleful. 

Mi.  Jorrocks  has  a  dispute 
with  his  hi  tailed  brown  horse, 

called    \itei  \ei  \es  because  he 

followed  \c  i  xes  when  hitched 

tandem,  ever  jumping  a  ditch 
in  "Come  Hup  I  I  sa\.  You 
Huglv    Beast!"       "  I  he    Biggest 

Fox  whatever  was  Seen"  crosses 

the  path  ol  our  Co<  knev  mas 
ter  of  foxhounds,  but  Mr. 
Leech  mixes  the'  bitter  with  the 
sweet  and  "Mr.  Jorrocks  has  a 
Bye  Day."  "M)  vigl  vot  a 
run."  said  he.  "A  Bye  on  the 
Sly"    wasn't    neai  l\    as    s|\    as    it 

was  meant   to   be,    being   well 

advertised.  Mr.  Leech  pictures 
Mr.  Jorrocks  and  his  huntsman 
homeward  hound  the  next 
morning  after  a  night  of  ad- 
venture. 

Mr.  Jorrocks's  huntsman 
from  the  "north  country.' 
Pigg,  and  his  Cockney  boy  of 
all  work  and  unwilling  whip- 
per-in, "Binjimin,"  who  thinks 
Pigg  was  well  named,  play 
their  part  in  Mr.  Leech's  il- 
lustrations. 

Mr.  Jorrocks,  craving  endur- 
ing fame,  invites  the  journalist 
sportsman,  Pomponius  Ego,  to 
inspect  his  hunt.  "I  want  to  be 
famous  and  you  know  how  to 
do  it,"  wrote  he.  Mr.  Leech 
shows  Mr.  Jorrocks  introduc- 
ing his  hunt,  largest  subscrib- 
ers first,  to  Pomponius  Ego  at 
the  meet  on  the  "Pomponius 
Ego  Day."  A  non-paying  sub- 
scriber excites  Mr.  Jorrocks  so 
that  he  falls  from  his  horse. 
"Hurt!  No  Sir— Rather  the 
Contrary." 


DOORWAYS  IN 
COLONIAL  HISTORY 

(Continued  from  page  33) 
Not  only  did  this  include  a 
charge  for  the  loss  of  a  flat  iron 
valued  at  one  shilling,  a  fork, 
four  plates,  several  fowls  and 
a  quantity  of  hay,  but  Franks 
also  charged  for  his  own  trans- 
portation to  and  from  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania,  where  he 
lived  in  the  interim. 

Though  the  President  took 
exception  to  this  account,  the 
matter  was  evidently  satisfac- 
torily adjusted  for  he  again  oc- 
cupied the  house  during  the 
following  summer,  this  time  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and 
stepson.  In  Washington's  cash 
book  under  date  of  September 
24th,  1794,  is  the  following 
entry:  "Isaac  Franks  in  Full 
for  House  rent  &c.  at  German- 
town  pr  rect,  $201.60."  Dur- 
ing the  Battle  of  Germantown, 
the  house  was  used  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  as  his  headquarters. 

The  lovely  colonial  doorway 
of  "Cliveden,"  the  home  of  the 
Chew  family  in  Germantown 
is  still  guarded  by  its  battle- 
si  arred  marble  lions  and  save 
for  the  doors  themselves  is  in 
practically  the  condition  that 
it  was  when  a  body  of  British 
troops  under  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Musgrave  took  possession 
of  the  mansion  on  October  4th, 
1777,  and  resisted  the  attack 
of  the  Americans. 

Through  the  beautiful  en- 
trance of  Cliveden,  passed  many 
notables  of  the  colonial  period. 
I  he  substantial  stone  dwelling 
was  the  home  of  Judge  Ben- 
jamin Chew  who  remained 
neutral  in  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  but  was  accused  of  be- 
ing a  Tory.  Cliveden  was  a 
favorite  meeting  place  of  the 
socially  elect  and  at  one  time 
the  judge's  daughter,  Peggy, 
was  said  to  have  been  affianced 
to  the  popular  but  ill-fated 
Major  John  Andre. 

Both  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior walls  of  Cliveden  still 
show  the  scars  inflicted  on  that 
tragic  autumn  day  when  the 
Americans  turned  their  guns 
on  the  building  in  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  the  "red- 
coats." 

When  Lafayette  revisited 
America  in  1825,  he  was  en- 
tertained at  Cliveden  and  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  at  the 
hospitality  shown  on  that  oc- 
casion. 


GMb  Coalport 

DINNER  SERVICE 


Unusually  large,  complete  dinner 
service,  including  vegetable 
dishes,  plates  in  several  sizes  — 
in  genuine  old  Coalport  with 
pleasing  red,  blue  and  gold  decor. 
(May  be  bought  as  a  whole  or  in 
part).  Made  in  Coalport's  golden 
age  —  in  1820  Mr.  John  Ross, 
Coalport  owner,  received  the 
Society  of  Arts  gold  medal, 
expanded  his  manufactories. 

Typical  example  from  Davis 
Collamore's  wide,  interesting 
range  of  antique  china  in  sets 
and  individual  pieces  —  you'll 
enjoy  looking  them  over  in  a 
leisure  hour. 


DAVIS  COLLAMORE&Cn  Ltd. 

7and  9  EAST  52nd  STREET.NEW  Y0HK,N.Y. 

Purveyor*  of  6ne«t  china  and  crystal  to  New  York 
and  Newport  home*  for  more  than  three  generations 


Books 


Before  building,  call  and  see  my 
books   of   plans   and    exteriors. 

"Six  Houses.  Dutch&Cape  Cod"  $1.09 
"Six  Early  American  Houses"  SI. 00 

"Colonial    Houses"    $5.00 

"Stucco  Houses"    $10.00 

Five  to  thirty  rooms,  New  Eng- 
land, Georgian,  Tudor,  French 
styles. 

HENRY  T.   CHILD,   Architect 

16  East  4  lit  Street  New  York 


KNITTING     YARNS 

WHOLESALE    PRICES 

WRITE     FOR     FREE    COLOR    CHART 

MAIL   ORDERS    FILLED 

PICKWICK  YARNS,  Depr.M. 

P.O.    Box    808  STAMFORD.    CONN. 


The 
Kamin 
Book- 
Shop 


Publishers  &  Booksellers,  Special- 
izes in  Books  on  ART  in  all  lan- 
guages— on  the  DANCE  and  the 
Theatre.  LIMITED  and  FIRST 
EDITIONS. 

Dance   list  sent  on   request 

We     solicit    your     correspondence 

1423   Sixth  Avenue  at 

58th  St., 

New  York  City 

Barbizon  Plaza  Hotel  Building 
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THIAMIN  ROOM 

Medrnno  &  Donna 

WORLD       FAMOUS      DANCERS 

llci/mm  Ramos 

AND       HIS       ORCHESTRA 
WITH     IMOGENE     CARPENTER 


DINNERand   SUPPER   DANCING 
(Nightly  except  Sundays) 
Tea  Dancing  on  Saturdays 

For  reservations  call  "Eugene"  Wlckersham  2-1000 


HOTEL 


PARK    AVENUE    •    51st    TO    52nd    STREETS    •    NEW    YORK 


SPEAKIXG   OF  ART 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

He  is  separate  and  personal  in 
his  treatment  of  flowers,  just  as 
Redon  is.  They  have  a  quality 
that  is  thrilling  and  emotional. 
I  am  not  a  critic,  so  I  cannot 
tell  you  why.  Perhaps  it  is  just 
because  they  are  great  painters. 
Knoedler  has  brought  to 
New  York  an  extraordinary  col- 
lection of  paintings  by  the 
brothers  Le  Nain.  Miss  Witt- 
ier was  months  collecting  these 
pictures,  getting  the  various 
galleries  and  private  collectors 
to  permit  her  to  bring  them  to 
America.  The  exhibition  will 
begin  November  23rd,  and  will 
be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Musee  de  Blerancourt.  The 
pictures  are  extremely  realistic. 
They  are  Eighteenth  Century 
French  genre  and  present  to  us 
the  simpler  phases  of  the  life  of 
that  period.  They  are  very 
uell  designed  and  beautifully 
posed,  but  they  have  that  curi- 
ous quality  peculiar  to  so  many 
pictures  of  that  time,  a  total 
lack  of  imagination.  They  are 
photographic,  and  importantly 
so,  because  they  have  become 
historical  documents. 


John  Ferren,  who  will  be 
shown  at  the  Matisse  Gallery,  is 
a  young  American  artist  who 
was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  last  winter  at  the  Rein- 
hardt  Galleries.  The  most 
important  of  the  early  Exhibits 
at  the  Whitney  Museum  will  be 
the  Third  Biennial  show  of 
contemporary  American  paint- 
ers, all  of  them  oil-paintings. 
This  will  open  on  November 
10th.  The  current  show  there 
is  of  wide  interest  to  the  entire 
country,  as  it  is  an  exhibition 
of  sculpture  and  paintings  for 
Federal  buildings. 

Boris  Lovet-Lorski  is  back  in 
New  York  this  season  with  his 
customary  interesting  use  of  ex- 
otic materials  in  sculpture.  He 
exhibited  at  Wildenstein  for  a 
few  days,  presenting  brilliant 
figures  in  basalt,  porphyry, 
jade,  and  one  in  blue  Carrara 
marble.  Lovet-Lorski  is  a  per- 
son of  world-wide  note,  a  great 
traveller  and  a  profound  ob- 
server of  beauty. 

It  is  a  curiously  long  step 
from  Lovet-Lorski  to  the  Gari- 
vault  show  at  Marie  Sterner's 
Gallery.  Garivault  is  a  Fif- 
teenth Century  painter  who  has 


never  been  presented  before  in 
New  York.  Later,  Mrs.  Sterner 
will  show  Edy  Legrand's  Span- 
ish paintings,  and  in  December, 
Donald  Oenslager  will  show 
here  some  of  his  dramatic  stage 
designs  and  stage  sets. 

Decorative  painting  by  John 
Mead  Howells  will  make  an  in- 
teresting show  at  the  Walker 
Gallery,  where  John  Skeaping 
will  later  on  present  his  re- 
markable drawings  of  animals. 
Mr.  Walker  also  wants  to  ex- 
hibit Robert  Edmond  Jones' 
designs  for  "Othello." 

In  a  recent  letter  from  A. 
Washington  Pezet  of  the  Amer- 
ican Artists  Group,  Inc.,  I  am 
told  that  the  purpose  of  this 
organization  is  "to  widen  the 
base  of  appreciation  of  Ameri- 
can art  by  making  original 
works  in  the  graphic  mediums 
available  to  men  and  women  of 
moderate  means.  From  the 
catalogue  you  will  see  that  our 
members  include  many  of  the 
foremost  artists  living  in  Amer- 
ica today."  .  .  .  ."We  believe 
that  bringing  original  etchings, 
lithographs,  and  woodcuts  by 
some  of  the  foremost  graphic 
artists  in  America  within  reach 
of  men  and  women  of  average 
means  is  a  movement  of  nation- 
al significance." 

EARLY   FEDERAL   HOUSE 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

authorities  on  our  American 
made  furniture,  has  approved 
everything  that  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  this  house.  When 
it  is  realized  that  the  primary 
aim  in  its  furnishing  and 
decorating  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  the  collecting 
of  furniture  with  the  empha- 
sis placed  on  American  work- 
manship, the  truth  is  apparent 
that  for  this  present,  and  for 
future  generations,  here  is  an 
example  of  our  first  historic 
era,  the  Federal  period,  that 
was  ushered  in  after  more 
than  a  hundred  years  of  the 
Colonial. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 

The  name  of  Mr.  Karl 
Schmieg,  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Schmieg  &  Kotzian, 
which  appeared  on  pages  (3 
and  7  of  our  last  issue  (Octo- 
ber, 1936),  was  unfortunately 
misspelled.  Please  note  the 
correct  spelling  is  Karl 
SCHMIEG. 


you  visit 
or  live  in 
New    York, 
if    you    are 
discriminating 
you  will  appre- 
ciate the  privacy, 
convenience,  dis- 
tinction and  charm  of 


Parlor  suites  with  serving 
pantry  and  electric  re- 
frigeration,   $10,    $12 
and  $15  .  .  .  Single 
rooms  $5,  $6  and 
$7.  .  .  Double, 

$8,  $9  and  $10. 

■si  / 

The  Barclay, 

111      East 

48th  Street, 

New  York. 


THE  BARCLAY  BAR 

offers  a  refuge  from  the  rush 
of  modern  life.  .  .  .  Here  >ou 
will  find  peace  and  quiet  as 
well  ;b  courteous  service  and 
vour    choice    of    line    liquor-. 
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TWO  new  bathrooms  by  the  Kolilcr  Co.  Above:  A  Metric 
tub  with  seat,  a  Claridge  lavatory  with  convenient  towel 
bars  and  an  Integra  one-piece  closet  combine  to  make  this  bath- 
room as  handsome  as  it  is  comfortable.  Below:  Here  are 
shown  the  Metropolitan  tube,  the  Gramercy  lavatory  and  the 
Bolton  linen  closet.  Note  the  compact  little  dressing  table- 
in  the  window. 


BATHROOMS 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

lor  the  home  ol  Mis.  John  J. 
Conyngham  in  the  rolling  hills 
ol  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  simple 
design,  hut  gently  gay  and 
peaceful,  with  its  tiling  of  soft 
gra)  and  pale  yellow,  with 
matching  rug  and  shower  cur- 
tain. There  is  even  an  amusing 
mural  over  the  tub,  a  mnral 
which  recounts  an  Aesopian 
tale.  I>\  way  of  inducing  you 
to  linger  long  among  the 
fragrant  soapsuds. 

The  American  Radiator  8c 
Standard  Sanitary  Corporation 
have  a  wa\  ol  ingeniously  com- 
bining dressing  and  bathroom 
in  one  which  is  a  joyful  hint 
lor  the  apartment  of  limited 
space.  One  ol  these  bathrooms 
has  a  dark  sea-green  floor  with 
walls  ol  i he  same  color  in  a 
lighter     shade,     streaked     with 


silver.  The  tnl).  basin  and 
little  beauty  table  are  ivory 
and  the  "fixin's,"  of  course, 
are  ol  bright  chromium.  This 
firm  is  especially  proud  of  their 
Nco-Angle  bathtub,  which  has 
an  integral  shower  seat  at  the 
hack,  which  magically  becomes 
a  shell  lor  accessories. 

A  very  modern  bathroom  is 
displayed  by  Crane  Co.— black 
marble  and  white  tiling,  with 
highlights  of  chrome.  Here  the 
shower  has  a  cubicle  of  its  own 
and  the  black  marble  tub  is 
recessed  and  illumined  by  dif- 
fused lighting. 

Kohler  &  Co.'s  newest  bath- 
rooms are  gay  in  spirit  and 
effect.  Here  also  the  bath  and 
dressing  room  are  combined. 
And  here,  in  many  instances, 
there  are  compact  little  wall 
closets  for  your  towels,  as  well 
as  innumerable  unobtrusive 
shelves  for  scented  luxuries. 


POMPEII 


A  Jylodem  (classic 
from  the   JN ew  knowing  oj 

BIRGE 

BORDERED  WALL  PAPERS 

Conventional  Greek  motifs  used  not  too  formally, 
give  this  new  paper  by  Birge  grace,  dignity 
and  spirit.  Five  combinations  of  color  suggest  its 
use  as  a  complete  departure  from  traditional  back- 
grounds. 

As  one  of  the  new  Birge  Bordered  Wall  Papers, 
the  border  for  this  pattern,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, has  been  designed  to  complement  the  side 
wall  and  has  been  printed  at  the  same  time  —  thus 
assuring  perfect  color  match. 

Bordered  Wall  Papers  are  exclusively  a  Birge 
feature. 


7aflue/i> 

M.  H.  BIRGE  &  SONS  COMPANY 

390  Niagara  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES: 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

360  X.  Michigan  Ave.  22  East  40th  St. 
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CAN  YOU  IDENTIFY  THESE 
TABLES? 


Not  a  Came,  but  a  chance  to  test  your  knowledge 

CAN  YOU: 

1.  Identify  each  of  these  tables  as  to  the  period  and  country? 

2.  Say  in  just  what  sort  of  a  room  each  belongs? 

3.  Tell  what  types  would  go  harmoniously  together? 

4.  Select   other   furnishings   and   accessories  which   would   suitably 

go  with  them? 

5.  Take  any  one  as  a  nucleus  and  create  a  charming  room? 

IF  YOU   CANNOT  WOULD  YOU    LIKE  TO? 

THE    ARTS    AND    DECORATION     HOME    STUDY 
COURSE    IN    INTERIOR    DECORATION 


will  prepare  you  in  a  few  minutes  of  study  each 
day  in  your  home  to  create  beautiful  rooms  which 
will  be  a  reflection  of  your  own  personality  and 
taste.  It  will  furnish  you  with  a  background  of 
knowledge  which  will  be  a  source  of  delight  to 
you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Arts  and 
Decoration  has  arranged  this  course  for  you 
so  that  you  can  learn  quickly  and  easily  what 
would  otherwise  require  years  of  research  and 
study.  It  will  fit  you  within  a  few  months  to 
create  distinguished  interiors  with  skill  and 
assurance. 

WHY  SHOULD  YOU  LEARN 
INTERIOR  DECORATION? 

For  exactly  the  same  reason  that  you  have 
studied  art,  music  or  literature — to  enrich  your 
life.  It  will  add  enormously  to  your  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful  things  which  surround  you  every- 
where. 


It  will  save  you  money  in  preventing  your 
making  costly  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  wrong 
furnishings  for  your  home.  It  will  add  vastly  to 
your  pleasure  in  the  furnishing  and  decorating  of 
your  home  through  the  years  to  come. 

WOULD   YOU  LIKE  AN  ENJOYABLE 
AND  PROFITABLE  CAREER? 

The  work  of  the  interior  decorator  is  to  create 
distinctive    rooms    and    homes    out    of    beautiful 

things.   The   very  nature   of   the   work  compels 

close  association  constantly  with  the  most  splpfm^  i*'-*1 
products  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts.  The^wTlrds 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  An^JfcA^ 
fession.     Anyone   who  has   ever  wisheVto  £f' 
something"  either  for  the  sake  of  the  incoi 
merely  to  occupy  his  or  her  time,  or  to  be  provided 
with  a  new  interest  in  life,  will  find  this  course 
the  answer  to  this  wish. 


THE  ARTS  AND  DECORATION  HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 


will  thoroughly  ground  you  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  decoration  so  that  you  may  take  up 
this  work  professionally.  There  are  30  lessons, 
covering  period  styles,  furniture  and  furnishings 
of  all  kinds,  the  laws  of  color  harmony,  design 
and  textiles,  ultra  modern  decoration,  furniture 
and   design. 

These  lessons  can  be  taken  in  your  spare  time 
at  home.  Each  student  is  given  personal  and  in- 
dividual   instruction    through    the    correcting    of 


the  examinations  and  criticisms  on  every  paper, 
as  well  as  additional  coaching  where  necessary. 
The  lesson  booklets  are  large  and  beautifully 
printed.  Containing  over  900  illustrations,  they 
constitute  an  invaluable  reference  library.  There 
are  also  four  supplementary  standard  text  books 
and  samples  of  fabrics.  An  authoritative,  complete 
and  thoroughly  taught  course  worth  immensely 
more  to  you  than  the  very  moderate  fee  which 
it  costs. 


and    Decoration    Home    Study    Course    in 
or  Decoration, 

st  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

send  me  your  free  booklet  describing  your  Home 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration. 


|  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


1 


and  find  out  complete  details  —  and  also 
the  answer  why  this  Course  has  enrolled 
over  5,000  students,  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents. 
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HOME  ON  THE  RANG! 
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Every  conimunity  boasts  at  least  one  intrepid 
impresario  of  the  cook-stove  who  specializes 
in  serving  his  friends  savory  pots  of  Boston 
baked  beans  of  a  Saturday  night.  Amateur 
though  he  is,  his  baked  beans  are  authentic; 
nutty,  plump,  and  shining.  The  sauce  is  mel- 
low, and  hints  of  brown  sugar  and  molasses 
and  rare  spices.  Even  the  pork  is  correct  — 
showing  alternate  streaks  of  fat  and  lean. 
The  most  conservative  beansters  reluctantly 
admit  that  his  beans  recall  to  them  t\  ,,  village 
greens  of  old  New  England  in  the  Saturday 
twilight!  But  how.  they  ask.  does  he  find  the 
kitchen-time  for  all  this?  And  now  the  secret 


is  out.  With  its  exposure,  the  humble  can- 
opener  takes  on  a  new,  romantic  role.  For 
the  amateur  chef  has  ridden  to  fame  on  the 
twist  of  his  wrist  —  the  simple  unjacketing  of 
shiny  yellow-labeled  tins  bearing  the  imprint 
of  H.  J.  Heinz  Company— maker  of  the  famous 
57  Varieties!  And  we'll  wager  that  many  an- 
other famous  culinary  amateur  has  won  his 
repute  through  connivance  with  products  bear- 
ing the  keystone  label  of  the  House  of  Heinz! 
«  ♦  « 

Tune  in  Heinz  Magazine  of  the  tir.TaW  halflimir — Mon- 
day, \\  ednesdayand  Friday  mornings,  ] !  E.S.T.;1(M  I.S.T.; 
9  M.T.;  12  .Noon   Pacific   linn — Columbia  Network. 


PRIZE-WINNER 

Girl  .  .  Dog  .  .  Cigarette— Lucky  Strike,  of  course. 
For  "It's  Toasted."  a  process  which  is  private  and  exclu- 
sive with  Lucky  Strike  Cigarettes,  allows  delicate  throats 
the  full,  ahiding  enjoyment  of  rich,  ripe-bodied  tobacco. 
Toasting"  removes  certain  harsh  irritants  present  in 
even  the  finest  tobaccos  in  their  natural  state, 
is  your  throat  protection  against  irritation— against 
cough.    So,   for   your   throat's   sake,  smoke   Luckies. 


OF   RICHr  RIPE-BODIED  TOBACCO  -%%IT%  TOASTED" 
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'Knole,"  a  House  of  the  Leisurely  Centuries,  by  V.  Sackville  West 

The  Best  Fireplaces  to  Have  . . .  Tables  for  Holiday  Festivities 

Making  Guests  of  Our  Animal  Neighbors 

Christmas  Presents  I'd  Like  to  Buy  for  Myself 
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THE  INVISIBLE 


Beneath   the  charming  exteriors  of  Bodart 
French  Furniture  are  those  important 
inner  construction  which,  more  than 
factor,  contribute  most  to  finished 
literally  and  actually,  the  invisibles  of 


♦ <» 


1000x126  yoxxLarbt<ko. 


Three  Eighty -£  ive  JYiadison  Avenue,  IS ew   York 

Paris:  11,  K.ue  rayenne — Lios  Angeles:  Johnstone  &  xxerlihy,  816  Oo.  r igueroa  Street 


A  WORD, 

OR  TWO  OR  THREE, 

TO  THE  WISE 
IS  SI  rTICIEMT 


Wh 


HEN  you're  not  sure  what  color  scheme  to  choose 
to  make  your  room  or  rooms  warm,  intimate,  and  delight- 
ful— 

When  you  can't  decide  upon  the  fabric  for  your  up- 
holstery and  draperies  which  will  give  the  most  dignity 
and  charm — 

When  you're  in  doubt  about  the  type  and  arrangement 
of  your  furniture — 

Or  whenever  you  have  any  decorating  problem,  we  * 
suggest  three  wise  words — 

COMSULT  YOUR  DECORATOR 

WITHOUT    EXTRA    COST. 

Benefit  by  his  judgment,  good  taste  and  specialized 
experience — whether  you  are  "doing  over  a  room,"  or 
refurnishing  from  "top  to  bottom." 

Consult  your  decorator,  he  knows  the  importance  of 
quality,  style  and  the  blending  of  colors. 

The  recognized  decorator  charges  no  more  than  a  fair 
retail  price  for  the  merchandise  he  supplies  because  his 
services  are  paid  for  by  the  discounts  which  are  not  avail- 
able to  retail  customers. 


» 


™    Caprillo    labpic  Corp.  ^  llerter-Ualton,    Inc.  ^  Oeeleij  Ocalamandre  Co.   Inc. 

«    I  ne  Careen   Company,    Inc.  *  Arlnur   ll.    Lee  Cx  Jons,   Inc.  ^  Morton  Juncloup  Co.    Inc. 

*  J.    II.    I  horp    CX  Co.    Inc.  ^  W  itcombe    McGeacnin  &  Co.  Inc. 

To  Decorators:  The  publishers  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  above,  one  of  a  series  of  editorialized 
advertisements  entitled  "Consult  Your  Decorator",  sponsored  by  the 
above  progressive  fabric  houses. 


old  world  luxury 


with  a  modern  feeling 


the  bed,  old  white  and  antique  gold,  is  upholstered  in  ivory 
white  leather. 

the  rulunm  night  table  is  of  walnut,  an  antique;  the  bouillotte 
lamp,  with  its  white  shade,  completes  a  group  whieh  is  at  once 
restful — and   smart. 

these  pieces  have  been  selected  from  our  large  and  distin- 
guished collection  of  unusual  bedroom  and  boudoir  fur- 
nishings. 

cassard  romano  co.jnc. 

305-11  east  63rd  street,  new  york  city 

antiques 

reproductions 

personalized  furniture 

"toujours      les      meubles      les      plus      elegants' 


we    will    be    pleased    to    have    you    inspect    our    salons,    but    purchases    may    be    made    only    through    your    decorator. 
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^Around  this  table  the  great  of  England  have  sat 


Until  recently  this  magnificent  dining  table  was  the  property  of  the  illustrious  Leicester 
family, — one  of  the  foremost  houses  of  England.  It  was  fashioned  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century  from  rare  mahogany  of  select  figure  and  its  luminous  colour  and  rich  patina  are  sel- 
dom equaled.  Owned  by  a  noble  family  of  great  prominence  in  English  history,  it  is  a  board 
around  which  such  figures  as  the  younger  Pitt,  Lord  Nelson,  the  Duke  of  Wellington — 
perhaps  even  George  III — have  undoubtedly  dined.  We  present  this  important  antique  as  a 
choice  acquisition  for  a  distinguished  home  of  today. 

Thirteen  hundred  fifty  dollars 


WOOD  AND  HOOAN  •  INC. 

383  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

sole  American  representatives  of 

ARTHUR  BRETT  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Norwich,  England 


We    invite    you    to    inspect    our    display    of     1500    antiques    and     reproductions.       Purchases    are     made     through    your    decorator 


Presented  here  are  two  extremely  distinguished 
and  aristocratic  18th  century  pieces,  in 
the    authentic     English     and     Italian     manner. 


Inspection  invited. 
Sales  through 
decorators    only 


AVF'O     CO- 

222  East  Forty-Six  Street 
New  York  City. 


Western  Representatives 
Johnstone  &  Herlihy 
816   S.    Figueroa   Street 


oyDoila  CyDeaulijvil  and  ^Uinusual 


Commode  of  English  late  18th  Century  Period.  Made  of  San  Domingo  Satin- 
wood,  and  Brazilian  Rosewood  with  marqueterie  of  tulipwccd,  boxwood  and 
pearwood.  The  carved  ornament  on  the  pilasters  and  legs  finished  in  old  gold. 
The  mirror  of  the  same  period,  carved  in  limewood,  and  gilded  with  leaf  gold. 

— and  both  embody  that  inimitable  craftsmanship  in  which  we 
take  just  pride. 


ARCHITECTURAL    LEAGUE 


COLD    MEDAL   FOR    1936 


Scbmkg.  &  T&otzxan,  3nc 

Designers  and  Cabinet  Makers 
521  EAST  72nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


PURCHASES        MAY        BE        MADE        ONLY        THROUGH        YOUR        DECORATOR 
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Modern  bedroom  in  the  PEDAC  Exhibit  at  Rocke- 
feller Center,  New  York. 

All  fabrics  used  are  designed  by  Franco  Scalamandre 
and  are  executed  in  our  own  factory. 


SEELEY-SCALAMANDRE    CO.,   Inc 


598  Madison  Ave. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ABOVE:  Pine  lawns  in  the  Christmas  season,  at  the  home 
.  of  Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting  at  Oakdale,  Long  Island. 
Photo  by  Gottscho. — At  the  left  is  a  red  squirrel  very  much 
on  the  alert.  He  is  testing  out  some  of  his  winter's  food 
supplies,  of  which  he  probably  has  a  large  amount  hidden 
in  the  tree  stump.    Photo  by  Brown  Bros. 
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A  WINTER  scene  at  "Three  Brooks,"  with  a  doe  waiting 
hopefully  for  an  offering  of  food  from  human  friends. 


ANIMAL  NEIGHBORS  WATCH   THE 

FOOD  MARKETS 


By  Henry  Smith  Williams 


B 


RED     fox,     outlawed     from 
Three    Brooks"    because    of 
racketeering  ways. 


V  unanimous  ballot  we 
christened  him  "Little  Brainy." 
Not  when  we  first  made  his  ac- 
quaintance, however.  For  a 
time  we  knew  him  merely  as  a 
mi\  cunning  young  chipmunk, 
nearly  hillgrown,  that  had  come 
to  live  under  the  wing  of  the 
house  that  serves  as  woodshed 
and  pump-shelter.  We  did  not 
know  then  that  he  was  different 
from  other  chipmunks.  But 
presently  there  was  opportunity 
for  a  test  of  wits— such  wits  as 
we  could  summon  against  the 
abundant  supply  with  which 
Nature  had  endowed  him.  And 
then  we  knew.  To  have  spoken 
of  him  as  "merely  a  chipmunk" 
after  that  would  have  been  a  manifestation  of  sheer  pique 
and  jealousy.  For  the  simple  truth  is  that  for  a  goodly 
period  the  human  competitors  came  out  second-best.  The 
blue  ribbon  went  to  Brainy. 

The  contest  was  a  rather  curious  one.  It  consisted  es- 
sentially of  a  series  of  tests  to  determine  w  hether  the  highly 
prized  sunflower  seeds,  of  which  our  supply  Avas  limited, 
should  be  reserved  in  large  part  for  the  purple  finches  that 
came  for  them  to  our  summer  windowsill  feeding  table  or 
w  hether  practically  the  entire  offering  should  be  carried  off 
in  cheek-pouches  and  stored  for  future  use  as  chipmunk 
food.  We  had  never  known  the  purple  finches  to  summer 
at  Three  Brooks  before.  We  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sunflower  seeds  constituted  the  irresistible  lure  this  season. 
Main  times  a  day  they  came  to  the  "cafeteria"  for  these 
seeds— and  for  nothing  else.     Obviously  we  could  not  leave 


them  in  the  lurch.  And  no  more  sunflower  seeds  could  be 
secured  until  autumn.  We  estimated  the  quantity  in  hand, 
and  doled  out  supplies  by  the  small  handful. 

A  few  seeds  could  be  spared  to  chipmunk  friends,  of 
course.  The  first  time  one  of  the  little  striped  gentry  was 
seen  sitting  erect  on  the  bird  table,  munching  a  seed,  the 
sight  wTas  amusing.  But  soon  we  were  awrare  that  the 
"munching"  did  not  imply  eating,  but  only  the  rapid  stor- 
ing of  one  seed  after  another  in  the  cheek  pouches  that  pres- 
ently were  distended  in  simulation  of  a  fine  case  of  mumps. 
Then  the  little  creature,  fairly  topheavy,  launched  to  earth 
scampered  to  his  burrow— and  in  two  minutes  was  back  at 
the  source  of  supply.     Obviously  that  would  never  do. 


THE  skunk  may  not  have  charm,  but  he  certainly  has 
courage  to  cross  this  little  brook,  which  is  apparently  just 
getting  ready  to  freeze  over.  He  is  fortunate  to  be  a  semi- 
hibernating  animal.    All  photos  on  this  page  by  Brown  Bros. 
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THE  picturesque  home  of  this  raccoon  is  in  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  living  tree,  with  branches 
guarding  the  doorway  and  bright  leaves  for  deco- 
ration. Photo  by  Brown  Bros. — At  the  right  is 
another  view  of  the  lawns  on  the  Cutting  country 
estate  on  a  sparkling  Christmas  morning.  Photo 
by  Gottscho. 


So  we  called  a  halt.  That  is  to  say,  we  nailed  a  strip  of 
cardboard  on  one  side  of  the  bird  table,  making  it  impos- 
sible lor  the  intruder  to  leap  from  the  central  tableleg  to  a 
window  sill,  and  thus  gain  the  top. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  embargo  worked.  We  had  several 
good  laughs  as  we  saw  the  chipmunk  leap  iutilelv  at  the  ex- 
tended table  top.  It  was  amusing  then  to  see  him  perch  on 
the  stone  coping  a  few  yards  away,  and  meditate  on  his  fail- 
ure. He  scratched  his  head  from  time  to  time— which,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  a  token  of  hard  thinking.  In  this  case, 
it  proved  to  be  a  token  of  effective  thinking  as  well;  for  pres- 
ently the  thinker  left  his  perch  and  scampered  over  to  the 
cafeteria,  and  vaulted  to  its  top— by  a  new  route. 

'Clever;  downright  clever!''  was  the  human  verdict.  We 
let  ingenuity  have  its  reward  of  a  pouchful  of  seeds;  and 
then  we  blocked  the  new  channel  of  entrance. 

Xow  history  repeated  itself— three  or  four  futile  jumps, 
and  nose-bumpings;  then  a  period  of  deep  thinking.  And 
behold,  on  the  table,  via  a  third  channel,  a  victorious  chip- 
munk, stuffing  his  cheek  pouches  with  double  speed.  And 
now,  back  of  the  window,  certain  bipeds  began  to  find 
their  amusement  tempered  with  mild  exasperation.  They 
went  forth  armed  with  hammer,  nails,  and  sheets  of  tin,  and 
fixed  that  table  so  that  no  matter  how  tricky  he  may  be 


"no  pesky  little  chipmunk  will  get  up  there  again." 
The  prophecy  proved  correct— for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Then  the  discovery  was  made— after  an  extra  period  of  hard 
thinking  and  head-scratching— that  the  cafeteria  could  be 
approached  from  the  opposite  side;  up  a  stand  pipe,  a  leap 
to  another  window  sill,  a  vault  to  the  goal.  And  now  there 
was  nothing  condescending  in  the  attitude  of  the  human  ob- 
servers. It  began  to  be  a  question  whether  they  could 
checkmate  the  intruder.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a  sort  of 
game,  which  must  not  be  made  too  difficult— a  kind  of  in- 
telligence test  for  a  rodent  of  presumably  modest  mental 
endowment.  Now  it  began  to  seem  like  an  I.Q.-test  for 
another  type  of  mammal— with  the  odds  on  the  rodent,  who 
by  this  time  had  been  christened  Brainy. 

Let  me  pass  over  humiliating  details,  and  record  with 

pride  that  in  the  end  the  tool- 
using  animal  won.  The  time 
came  when  every  possible  chan- 
nel of  entry  to  that  cafeteria 
table  for  any  small  creature  with- 
out wings  was  blocked.  But 
meantime  the  surroundings  had 
taken  on  the  aspect  of  a  Gold- 
berg fantasy,  totally  meaningless 
to    a    casual    observer— a    metal 


MAGPIES  in  the  wintertime, 
very  much  distressed  at  the 
coating  of  snow  over  their  pos- 
sible holiday  meal.  Photo  by 
Brown  Bros. 
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UD  RAINY,"  the  hero  of  our  tale. 
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THE  beaver  is  what  New  England  peopl 
would  call   "a  good  provider."     He 
shown  here  swimming  across  an  icy  strear 
to  his  winter  home. 


dunce  cap  adjusted  to  the  standpipe,  a  paper  cornucopia 
about  the  radio  antenna,  flanges  on  window  sills,  pasteboard 
barriers  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  windows,  and  a 
bizarre  skirt  about  the  borders  ol  the  food-table  itself,  which 
for  a  time  frightened  even  the  birds.  Meantime,  also, 
about  half  our  sunflower  seeds  had  been  transported  to  cer- 
tain underground  storehouses:  and  the  transporter,  though 
in  the  end  admitting  himself  toiled,  might  well  have  been 
given  the  verdict  on  points,  since  he  had  won  every  round 
but  the  last.  At  all  events,  he  had  won  the  unqualified  ad- 
niii. it  ion  ol  ever)  witness,  and  the  unchallenged  right  to  the 
sobriquet  Brainy. 

II  now  we  analyze  briefly  the  motiva- 
tion ol  this  little  drama,  it  is  clear  that 
two  somewhat  diverse  factors  were  in- 
volved. There  was  primarily  a  certain 
urge  to  secure  food  for  storing.  Not  food 
to  be  eaten  at  once,  observe;  but  food 
stuffs  to  be  put  aside  for  future  use.  This 
must  not  be  interpreted  as  foresight,  in 
the  human  sense,  however;  but  as  sheer 
instinct,  based,  if  you  please,  on  "racial 
memory."  There  was  no  individual  ex- 
perience back  of  it,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  Brainy,  being  but  a  few  weeks  old 
in  June  and  July,  when  the  contest  took 
place,  could  have  no  personal  knowledge 


ol  the  existence  ol  any  season  but  summer.  No  one  will 
suggest,  I  presume,  that  his  mother  had  told  him  that  there 
was  a  winter  ahead  for  which  he  should  make  provision. 
So  in  following  an  imperious  impulse  to  store  sunflower 
seeds  he  was  manifesting  a  purely  instinctive  trait. 

But  consider  now  the  second  factor— the  extraordinan  in- 
genuity shown  in  overcoming  obstacles,  in  order  that  the 
coveted  food  supplies  should  be  secured.  Note  in  particu- 
lar that  when  one  route  after  another  wTas  barricaded,  the 
little  creature,  in  every  instance,  made  two  or  three  efforts 
to  overcome  the  obstacle,  and  then  desisted,  and  retired  to 
a  neighboring  coign  of  vantage  from  which  he  could  take  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  entire  situation. 
Note  that  he  did  not  rush  hither  and  yon, 
testing  this  and  that  possible  new  channel 
of  approach;  but  that  he  seemed  to  medi- 
tate, and  then  when  he  again  went  into 
action,  he  put  at  once  into  execution  what 
in  human  terms  would  be  called  a  new- 
plan  of  attack.  The  new  plan  did  not  al- 
ways work,  however;  and  in  that  case,  the 
little  fellow  would  scamper  away,  seem- 
ingly in  high         (Continued  on  page  39) 


A  MARAUDING  red  fox  scent- 
ing danger.    Three  photos  by 
Brown  Bros. 


Lenci    figures    courtesy    Constance    Hope    Associates 


"LITTLE  MARY,  QUEE) 


From  an  Old  English  Carol 


-ard 


Photo  by  Selby 
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PUBLIC  UBRAR 


SUPPOSE  there  have  been  more  individual  expressions 
of  the  beaut v  and  gentleness  and  kindness  of  Little  Mary  of 
Bethlehem  than  possibly  <>l  any  one  other  person  that  has 
ever  lived  and  suffered  and  inspired  the  art  world.  She  has 
touched  the  heart  of  the  poet,  of  the  painter,  of  the  sculp- 
tor, and  has  inimitably  freshened  their  conception  of  beauty 
and  their  love  <>l  virtue.  Practically  every  country  has 
presented  pictures  and  sculpture  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 
This  is  less  true  of  America  than  of  any  other  land.  And  yet, 
even  here  there  are  American  Madonnas  that  flower  out 
just  about  this  season  and  add  to  the  loveliness  of  our 
Christmas  surroundings. 

In  these  two  pages  we  have  Madonnas  mainly  from  Italy, 
done  in  porcelain  by  Madame  Lenci,  and  one  exquisite 
figure  from  Bohemia,  a  Madonna  and  Child  by  Sussmuth, 
executed  in  pale  moonstone-blue  glass  which  is  almost 
transparent  and  has  a  quality  of  spiritual  loveliness  rarely 
seen  in  plastic  form. 

The  little  Lenci  Madonnas,  famous  today  the  world  over, 
are  all  in  ceramic  of  brilliant  colors.  At  the  top  of  the  op- 
posite page  is  the  Madonna  delle  Mamme,  the  Madonna 
of  all  mothers,  whose  gentle  and  soothing  beauty  adorns  a 
niche  in  the  Maternity  Hospital  in  Florence,  inspiring  mor- 
tal mothers  to  keep  their  children  instead  of  committing 
them  to  charity.  Below  this  is  a  quaint  little  Mother,  the 
"Madonna  of  the  Snows,"  who  is  the  patroness  of  the 
Alpini,  a  crack  Italian  regiment,  most  of  whose  time  is 
spent  in  showy  and  mountainous  places.  She  wears  the 
same  picturesque  and  colorful  cape  and  stubby  wooden 
shoes  that  are  worn  by  the  peasant  mothers  and  sisters  of 
the  Alpini. 


Above  left,  on  this  page, 
is  the  still  and  gentle  "Ma- 
donna of  the  Resignation." 
She  wears  a  cape  with  a  By- 
zantine design  of  birds  and 
elks,  and  a  nunlike  white 
coif.  She  is  very  young 
and  meek  and  has  a  defi- 
nitely archaic  air.  Next 
to  her  are  three  variations  of  the  "Madonna  of  the  Lap- 
lands,"  with  her  exotic  Mongolian  slant  eyes.  She  car- 
ries her  Child  like  a  true  Lap  woman,  hugged  close  against 
her  for  warmth.  The  "Madonna  delle  Figlie  di  Maria" 
(Madonna  of  the  Daughters  of  Mary),  just  below  her,  is 
the  young  Virgin,  and  wears  a  blue  and  white  wimple 
of  severe  design  to  indicate  her  purity.  She  has  a  look  of 
endearing  innocence,  and  her  delicate  hands  are  folded  in 
naive  humility. 

The  last  figure  on  the  page  is  the  gracious  "Madonna 
of  the  Dove,"  a  plaque  done  in  bas-relief,  showing  the  Delia 
Robbia  influence.  She  wears  a  gaily  figured  gown,  and  the 
Child  has  an  expression  of  cherubic  glee. 
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WOODSEND,     ARCHITECT 


"HE  home  of  Dr.  Bernard  Oppenheimer  at  Purchase,  New  York. 


A   DOCTOR  PLANS  HIS  HOME 


By  R.  W.  Sexton 


E 


VERY  house  presents  to  the  architect  an  individual 
problem  in  both  its  plan  and  its  design.  The  natural  con- 
ditions of  the  site  on  which  the  house  is  to  be  located— the 
contour  of  the  land,  the  number  and  location  of  large 
trees,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  lot— have  a  very  decided  in- 
fluence on  the  design,  while  every  family  has  its  own  per- 
sonal needs  and  requirements  to  which  the  plan  of  the 
house  must  conform.  In  planning  the  house  for  Dr.  Ber- 
nard S.  Oppenheimer  at  Purchase,  New  York,  the  archi- 
tect, H.  E.  Woodsend,  not  only  had  to  provide  space  to  meet 
the  living  requirements  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  one 
son,  but  he  had  also  to  take  into  consideration  that  the 


owner  was  a  doctor  and  required  a  study  as  well  as  a 
laboratory,  located  sufficiently  apart  from  the  living  quar- 
ters so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his  work.  The  owner 
stated  that  it  would  be  desirable,  too,  that  some  means  of 
access  be  provided  to  the  study  from  outside  without  the 
necessity  of  passing  through  the  living  portion  of  the 
house.  In  addition  to  these  somewhat  unusual  require- 
ments, space  must  also  be  provided  for  service  quarters 
with  two  maids'  rooms. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  most  pleasing  relationship  be- 
tween the  house  and  its  site,  a  long  narrow  plan  was  de- 
termined upon  and  this  plan  of  such  unusual  proportions 
immediately  gives  to  the  design  its  individual  character. 
Located  on  a  comparatively  flat  piece  of  land  over  five 


AT  the  left  are  the  first  and  second  story  floor  plans  of  this 
>■  house  at  Purchase,  showing  individual  use  of  space. — Rear 
facade  of  the  doctor's  home,  showing  the  walls  of  stone  and 
styngle,  with  interesting  planting. 


lundred   feci   wide,  but   only    one  hundred  and  si\t\    teet 
leep,  this  plan  noi  only   was  practically   stipulated  by  the 
ihape  ol   the  lot,  but   it  also  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
levelop  a  design  in  which  the  horizontal  movement  would 
be  accented,   thereby    tying   the   house  still   closer  to  the 
ground.     This  type  of  plan  also  made  it  possible  to  in- 
roduce  in  every  room  on  both  floors  a  window  in  the  rear 
from  which  a  delightful  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
is  attained.     On    the    first    floor   a    wide    flagstone   terrace 
opening  from  the  living  room  has  been  introduced,  afford- 
ing an  outdoor  living  room  of  peculiar  charm,  while  all  the 
bedrooms  are  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  house  with  access 
from  a  corridor  which  runs  across  the  front  of  the  house, 
with  closets  built  into  the  wall  spaces  between  the  windows. 

The  decided  horizontal  movement  in  the  design,  which 
immediately  reflects  the  character  of  the  landscape,  is  em- 
phasized by  the  long,  low  roof  line,  which  is  broken  at 
one  end  to  avoid  monotony  by  lowering  the  roof  above 
the  service  wing.  By  constructing  the  walls  of  the  first 
storv  of  field  stone,  the  pleasing  relationship  between  the 
house  and  its  site  is  still  further  accented,  while  the  em- 
phasis on  the  horizontal  movement  is  again  evident  by  the 
deep  shadow  which  is  formed  where  the  shingles  of  the 
second  story  wall  overhang  the  stone. 

In  a  design  of  such  proportions  as  these,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  presented  to  the  architect  was  the  orien- 
tation—the location  of  doors  and  windows.  While  the  wide 
wall  space  must  be  broken  sufficiently  to  impart  a  home- 
like appearance  to  the  design,  the  voids  must  not  be  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  as  to  detract  from  the  informal  char- 
acter of  the  composition.  Should  the  windows  of  the  two 
floors  be  aligned  one  over  the  other,  an  undesirable  ver- 
tical movement  would  be  introduced  and  the  resulting  com- 
position would  be  too  formal  in  its  aspect  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  windows  required.  Mr.  Woodsend 
solved  this  problem  most  successfully  by  arranging  the 
windows  based  on  the  checkerboard  idea,  with  no  windows 
being  aligned  with  one  either  above  or  below.  Then,  in 
order  to  place  a  note  of  accent  on  the  entrance  door,  which 
is  not  featured  by  any  elaborate  surround,  a  window  in 
the   second    story    is    introduced   directly   above   the  door. 
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T  one  end  of  the  house  is  the  doctor's  cozy  study. 
There  is  a  laboratory  in  the  cellar  below. 


A  DELIGHTFULLY   r-pmey,   old-fashioned    living 
room,  -which  has  its  heavy  store  fireplace,  luxuri- 
ous chairs  and  excellent  antique  tables. 
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THE  dining  room  in  this  charming  house  is  home- 
like  to   a   degree,   with    its   Windsor   chairs,   old 
Dutch    dresser   and    polished    table    with    framework 

fastened  by  tenon  and  key. 

Photos  by  Mrs.   Florence   Esber 
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HE  doctor's  son  has  a  carefully  planned  room,  with  low  mullioned  windows, 
shelves  tor  books  and  chairs  that  look  sturdy  and  weathered. 


Tins  method  of  orientation  not  only  relieves  the  design  of 
am  monotony  which  might  have  resulted  had  the  windows 
been  placed  in  some  other  way,  but  tends  to  place  a  still 
further  accent  on  the  horizontal  movement  that  is  so 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  composition  and,  besides, 
lends  a  note  <>l  informality  to  the  design  that  is  most  de- 
sirable. 

At  one  end  of  the  house  is  the  doctor's  study  with  a 
laboratory  in  the  cellar  below.  A  door  leading  through  an 
entrance  hall  to  the  study  is  placed  in  the  end  wall  of  the 
house  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  composition  of  the  street 
facade.  In  the  cellar,  too,  is  the  heating  chamber  and  a 
cold  room  and  the  attic  is  devoted  to  storage  space.  There 
is  a  bathroom  for  every  bedroom  and  a  lavatory  adjoins  the 
study  and  the  main  entrance  hall. 

The  simplicity  of  the  exterior  design  is  reflected  in  the 


design  of  the  interior.  Walls  and  ceilings  are  of  plaster, 
slightly  rough  textured  and  tinted,  and  several  of  the  rooms 
feature  built-in  bookcases  and  cupboards.  A  thoroughly 
simple  trim  is  used  throughout,  with  floors  of  strip  oak. 
Only  the  floor  of  the  entrance  hall  is  of  brick.  The  win- 
dows in  most  of  the  important  rooms  are  of  the  metal 
casement  type  while  others  are  double-hung  sash.  Both 
staircases  are  of  tile.  The  furnishings  generally  are  Early 
American  in  character,  with  curtains  of  cretonne  and  chintz, 
lending  color  and  ornament  to  the  background. 

The  roof  of  the  house  is  of  cypress  shingles  in  a  soft 
gray  color,  and  the  same  shingles  are  used  on  the  second 
story  exterior  walls.  All  walls  and  the  roof  are  insulated 
with  rock  mineral  wool.  Built-in  glazed  cupboards  are  fea- 
tured in  the  kitchen  and  pantry  and  the  heating  furnished 
by  an  oil  heater. 


A  BEDROOM  in  the  early  American  manner.     The  four-poster  has,  of  course, 
a  candlewick  spread,  and  there  are  some  fine  bits  of  antique  furniture,  with 
rag  rugs  and  a  mullioned  window. 


CHRISTMAS 
DOLLS  OF  PERSONALITY 

Designed  and  Executed  by   Madame  Lend  of  Italy 


Till  three  be-costumed  young  ladies  at  the 
top  of  the-  page  arc  all  ready  tor  a  mas- 
querade. Mademoiselle  at  the  left  wears  a  most 
becoming  picture  hat  of  yellow  felt  and  a  Dolly 
Varden  gown  of  white  organdy  with  a  green  fell 
bodice  and  green  and  black  trimming  on  her 
skirt.  She  is  discussing  the  party  with  a  dusky- 
haired  friend,  who  is  picturesquely  disguised  as 
a  Roman  peasant.  Her  drc^  is  in  bright  red. 
yellow  and  gold,  and  she  wears  white  lace 
sleeves  and  collar.  From  her  headdress  fall 
strips  of  Roman-striped  ribbon,  and  to  be-  com- 
pletely authentic,  she  carries  a  market  ba>ke: 
The  young  lad)  beside  them  seems  to  be 
rather  disdainful  of  their  company.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  she  is  so  finely  dressed  in  white 
organdy,  much  bcruffled  and  scalloped  in  pink 
felt,  and  a  fetching  picture  hat  trimmed  with  a 
knot  of  van-colored  flowers. 

At   the  extreme  right   is  a   fellow   masquerader 
in   dashing   Venetian   costume.     Her   black    man- 


tilla and  black-dotted  white  dress  with  aqua- 
marine felt  bodice  are  highly  seductive,  and  will 
probably  help  to  make  her  the  belle  of  the  ball. 


BELOW    in    a    happy   group    of    young   UieTfds   «^f^^ 
engaged  in  playing  diaholo.     She  of  rfi 
braids,  spit  curl  and  Emmy  Lou  expression  wbarW.  |(J    LftmAnY 
a  dress  of  pink,  white  and  aquamarine  \gar  . 

lust  below  her  are  two  ladies  who  are  1uslfl.t",'^'ya<W«  T^S* 
fiably  proud  of  their  resplendent  hair-ribbons. 
The  one  at  the  left  has  a  bow  of  blue  organdy, 
and  her  blue  dress  is  daintily  trimmed  with  pink 
and  green  rosebuds;  and  beside  her  stands  a 
playmate  in  pink,  with  a  bow  of  satin.  The 
very  blonde  young  creature  next  in  line  is  at- 
tired in  subtle  shades  of  pink  and  rose.  And 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  an  extremely  chic 
person  wearing  rosebuds  in  her  hair  and  on  her 
blue  and  white  dress.  Her  little  shoes  are  black 
and    her   stockings   of  course,   are   white. 


Photos    courtesy    Constance    Hope    Associat( 
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Note     1  .in!    month,  <>m    depart- 

c-ni  ol    Distinguished   Rooms  was 

voted  entirely    to  very   chic  and 

t  i\  ihu  modern  decoration.  This 

oiuh.  a   totally   different  story  is 

bold,  in  the  rich  and  regal  manner 

)•     French     Eighteenth     Century, 

khich    influence    throughout    Eu- 

i  ipe  is  shown   in  those  rooms. 


PPOSITE  PAGE,  upper  left:    A  room 

from  a  castle  near  Asti.     The  walls  are 

lmost     entirely     covered     with     delicately 

Minted  paper  in  the  colors  of  spring,  and 

the  furnishings  have  the  same  fragile  floral 

jffect.     The   rare   little   blue   lacquer   com- 

lode  supports  a  lower  wall   panel  of  the 

lame    aerial    tone.      Six    polychromed    and 

ll.icquered  wood  statuettes  hung  on  the  walls 

I  portray      respectively      Summer,      Autumn, 

lAmerica,  Africa,  Asia  and  Europe. 


UPPER  RIGHT:  Despite  the  grand 
.  architectural  quality  of  this  Louis  XVI 
Iroom,  with  its  pilasters  and  capitals,  the 
[decor  has  a  general  air  of  lightness  and 
Igaiery.  The  walls,  which  are  painted  white, 
lare  broken  by  four  panels  painted  on  canvas. 
|The  chairs  are  also  painted,  and  there  are 
marquetry  tables  bearing  bronze  ornaments. 


TOWER  LEFT:  The  French  Eighteenth 
*-*  Century  spirit  visits  Bavaria  in  this 
spiall  room  from  a  castle.  The  silvery  walls 
make  an  enchanting  background  for  the  gilt 
stucco  decorations.  The  large  mirror  panels 
are  actually  more  typical  of  Italy  than 
France.  There  are  two  Eighteenth  Century 
Bavarian  banquettes,  painted  gray  and 
covered  in  antique  wine-colored  flowered 
silk,  and  there  is  a  pair  of  small  paintings  by 
Crosato,  a  pupil  of  Tiepolo. 


T  OWER  RIGHT:  A  truly  sumptuous  room 
*-*  from  the  Royal  Palace  in  Turin.  The 
formal  gilt  benches  are  built  right  into  the 
yellow  and  gold  wainscoting,  and  the 
painted  overdoors  were  executed  by  Cig- 
naroli,  a  landscape  painter  from  Piedmont. 
The  room  is  walled  in  mirrors,  separated  by 
carved  panels.  There  are  two  armchairs 
from  the  Palazzo  Giovanelli  in  Venice;  and 
there  is  a  console  table  decorated  by  Tie- 
polo,  which  was  once  owned  by  that  most 
British  of  poets,  Robert  Browning. 


on   current   exhibition    at    L.    Alavoine   &   Company 


ON  :his  page  is  shown  a  room  from  the 
Hotel  de  la  Fare,  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  Paris.  It  was  designed  by  G.  Bof- 
frand,  a  famous  architect  and  decorator  of 
the  days  of  Louis  XV.  The  walls  are  of  in- 
tricately carved  Austrian  oak,  and  the  color 
is  a  pale  golden  brown.  The  gilded  com- 
mode, the  small  tables,  the  armchairs  uphol- 
stered in  Aubusson  tapestry,  are  all  of  the 
period,  and  harmonize  perfectly  with  the 
exquisite  mantel  of  Breche  d'Alep  marble. 
This  type  of  decoration  is  the  soul  of  the 
French  18th  Century. 


DISTINGUISHED  ROOMS 
OF   THE  MONTH 
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'"THE  entrance  to  Knol< 
■*■  through  the  outer  gateway 
to  the  Green  Court.  Thi 
section  dates  from  the  da) 
when  the  great  estate  was  fh< 
residence  of  th,e  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 


KNOLE— 'STEEPED   IN   THE   COURTESY 
OF  MORE  LEISURELY   CENTURIES" 


By  V.  Sackville  West 


Ever  Since  1586  Knole  Has  Been  the  Home  of  the 
Sackvilles  and  is  the  Present  Seat  of  Lord  Sackville. 


eople  in  England  are  at  last  beginning  to  realise  the 
necessity  for  safeguarding  their  national  inheritance  of  her 
great  country  houses.  Schemes  are  afoot,  whereby  such 
houses  may  be  saved  from  the  consequences  of  exorbitant 
taxation,  and  preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  no 
less  than  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  owners.  There  are  those 
who  may  ask.  "Why  this  solicitude?  Surely  the  contents  of 
such  houses  would  be  equally  accessible  to  the  public  were 
they  on  exhibition  in  some  museum.  Surely  the  house 
itself  would  be  more  usefully  employed  as  a  college  or 
asylum  than  as  a  private  residence!" 

The  answer  may  sound  sentimental,  but  is,  I  think,  that 
both  the  house  and  its  contents  would  lose  their  life. 

Consider.  They  have  grown  up  together.  Century  after 
century,  generation  after  generation,  have  added  their  con- 
tribution. History  is  alive  there,  not  dead.  Tradition  is  a 
Living  force  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  and  it  is  in  such 
places  that  tradition  survives  in  its  least  musty,  fusty  form; 
it  is  in  such  places  that  it  carries  its  continuity  into  the  life 
of  today.  What  would  become  of  that  tradition,  were  the 
house,  its  furnishings,  and  its  family  to  be  divorced  after 
the  happy  marriage  of  perhaps  hundreds  of  years? 

Take  a  house  like  Knole.  Ranging  from  great  to  small, 
there  are  many  such  in  England,  houses  I  mean  whose 
growth  has  been  organic,  unlike  the  soullessness  of  a 
museum  collection.  Once  a  palace  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  Knole  has  remained  in  possession  of  the  Sack- 


A  DETAIL  of  the  hall  screen  which 
harks  back  to  tb,e  days  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  and  the  separation  of 
the  Church  of  England  from  Rome. 


ville  family  ever  since  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  it  to  hei 
cousin  Sir  Thomas  Sackville  in  1586.  Already  a  vast  house 
by  that  time  covering  nearly  five  acres  of  ground,  with  its 
seven  acres  of  roof,  seven  courtyards,  fifty-two  staircases, 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  rooms,  (corresponding  to 
the  clays  of  the  week,  the  weeks  of  the  year,  and  the  days  of 
the  year,)  it  was  greatly  beautified  inside  by  its  new  and 
wealthy  poet-statesman-owner.  Oak  panelling,  mural  paint- 
ings, decorated  plaster  ceilings,  Italian  mantelpieces,  are  all 


due  to  the  lavishness  of  his  expenditure.     It  was  at  about 
this  time,  too,  or  a  little  later,  that  the  incomparable  col- 
lection <>l   [acobean  furniture  began  to  appear  with  its  rich 
velvets  and  damasks  in  the  stately  rooms  and  galleries.  They 
are  there  still,  (hairs,  stools,  solas,  love-seats,  their  original 
coverings   untouched   by    man.   but   merely  softened    into 
lter  lovliness  by  time.     They  stand  beneath  die  por- 
traits of  the  men  and  women  who  sat  in  them:  the  great 
tour-poster  beds  still  stand  in  the  rooms  of  the  men  and 
women   who  slept   in   them,  drawing  the  curtains  closely 
round  them  at  night  to  keep  out  the  cold.     The  very  hair- 
brushes are   still   on   the  dressing-tables,  the  books  are   in 

the  shelves 

I  ■tic  is  nothing    "period"  about   it  all:  these  rooms  have 


A  CENTRAL  feature  of 
beauty  in  the  ballroom  at 
Knole  is  this  magnificent  fire- 
place. Many  a  time  Henry 
the  Eighth,  that  somewhat 
ribald  monarch,  must  have 
danced  here  and  rested  be- 
fore the  glowing  lo-s  with 
one  or  several  of  his  charming 
wives,  consecutively,  or  course. 


not  been  equipped  wholesale  by  an  experienced  firm;  there 
is  a  jumble  of  all  the  centuries,  as  each  fresh  owner  added 
according  to  the  taste  of  his  day;  oak  and  walnut,  velvet  and 
brocade,°  Holbein  and  Reynolds,  all  marry  into  a  unity 
which  never  offends,  because  it  is  inevitable,  organic,  real. 
It  has  just  happened,  it  has  not  deliberatelv  been  made. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  garden.  The  Archbishops  first 
enclosed  it  within  a  high  wall  of  grey  stone.-the  same  Kent 
rag  as  the  house  is  built  of -and  although  the  main  de- 
sign is  very  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  even  to  the  -standing-  where  a  certain  unhappy 
lady  used  to  go  of  a  morning  to  say  her  pravers.  as  she 
records  in  a  diary  still  at  Knole.  it  bears  the  same  traces  of 
successive   fashions.      The   wide   lawns,   the   sunk   garden, 
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HE  Chapel  likewise  bespeaks  the  glory  of  those  halcyon  Elizabethan  days 
when  Knole  was  one  of  the  most  noble  possessions  of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 


IN  1586,  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  settled  in  this  great  country 
house,  which  then  became  the  "Knole  of  the  Earls."  This  is  the  fabulous 
"Venetian  Room"  with  its  gorgeously  carved  and  draped  bed  and  sumptuous 
furnishings.     A  type  of  bed  to  please  Old  Henry. 


the  great  trees  declare  their  age,  but  it  is  with  a  smile  of 
amusement  and  recognition  that  we  come  across  the  taste 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  in  a  separate  section  where 
the  gravel  paths  writhe  and  wriggle  between  the  shrubberies 
after  the  landscape-gardening  fashion  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Capability  Brown.  Truly,  each  age  has  left  its  mark.  Love 
and  life  have  made  such  homes. 

For  Knole,  with  all  its  magnificence,  is  a  home,  not  a 
palace.  It  is  essentially  a  place  where  human  beings  have 
lived,  loved,  quarrelled,  laughed,  slept,  caroused,  played 
with  their  children  in  the  garden.  For  all  its  size  and  splen- 
dour, it  is  intimate  rather  than  pompous.  It  is  gay  rather 
than  mournful,  and  if  the  courtyards  hold  a  certain  serious 
dignity,  it  is  no  more  than  the  mellow  peace  of  an  Oxford 
college,  of  which  they  are  indeed  extremely  reminiscent.  It 
is,  above  all,  a  gracious  house,  steeped  in  the  courtesy  of 
more  leisurely  centuries  than  ours.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  most  insensitive  or  socialistic  soul  would  fail  to 
recognise  the  fairy-tale-like  quality  of  its  lovely  unity. 

EDITORS  NOTE: 

The  history  of  Knole  is  divided  into  three  periods: 
Knole  of  the  Archbishops,  Knole  of  the  Earls  and  Knole  of 
the  Dukes. 

Although  Knole  today  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
finest  country  house  in  the  world,  it  is  not  as  complete 
architecturally  as  Blenheim,  or  Castle  Howard  or  possi- 
bly Hatfield.  Nor  is  it  as  old  as  Warwick  or  Berkeley  or 
Maxwell.  But  there  is  nothing  left  in  England  today 
of  its  period  and  age  so  comprehensive  of  the  life  of  those 
centuries  and  so  unhurt  by  time.  Its  earliest  features 
date  from  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  its  most  out- 
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PHE  north  end  of  the  main  halI,iuecora±edby\,\' 
authority  of  the  Earls.     Here  cani>e!ssen  again 
the  intricately  carved  screen,  a  detailVqf  wtjjc^i^fcCft 
shown  on  page  20.  ^ 


A  VIEW  of  the  great  staircase  from  the  land- 
ing. Note  the  handsomely  fretted  ceiling 
and  the  mullioned  windows  bearing  the  Sackville 
crest.  There  are,  all  told,  fifty-two  staircases  at 
Knole. 


standing   architectural    Features  appeared    under    the    first 
of  the  Stuarts. 

\  house  where  there  has  been  no  change  in  ownership 
for  centuries  might  be  expected  to  yield  ample  records 
of  its  evolution,  but  the  making  of  a  story  of  Knole  is 
largely  compiled  from  the  evidence  of  its  details  and  from 
the  inferences  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  its  sue 
cessive  owners. 

Two  ef  the  men  who  are,  possibly,  remembered  most 
easily  because  of  their  building  of  Knole  from  time  to 
time  were  Archbishop  Bourchier  and  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Dorset.  The  story  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  royalty, 
.is  well  as  the  nobility,  who  have  moved  in  and  out  of  the 
palatial  beauty  of  Knole  would  make  a  book  in  itself. 
Among  the  great  churchmen  associated  with  its  history 
were  Wolsey,  who  was  busy  at  that  time  creating  Hampton 
Court,  Warham  and  Cranmer. 

But  to  come  down  to  comparatively  modern  times— 
th.it  is,  1720— we  reach  the  day  of  Lionel  Sackville,  who 
was  a  picturesque  person  of  romantic  tendencies.  A  word 
of  his  life  is  dramatic  as  Knole  is: 

Lionel  Sackville  .  .  .  became  Duke  of  Dorset  in   1720. 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


ajeska   of    Modernage,    decorator 


WILLIAM    VAN    ALEN.    ARCHITEC1 


MODERN  decoration  seems  espe- 
cially becoming  to  masculine  rooms. 
For  this  boy's  room  in  the  House  of  the 
Modernage,  the  walls  and  ceiling  are 
both  lemon  yellow  and  the  draperies 
are  black  and  beige  striped  cotton.  The 
day  bed  is  again  yellow  in  ribbed  cot- 
ton, and  all  the  furniture  is  black  lacquer 
except  an  occasional  chair  of  wine-red, 
rough  cotton. 


T"HE  bar  is  in  one  corner  of  the  little 
-*-  dinette,  with  walls  of  deep  magneta 
which,  back  of  the  counter,  changes 
into  steel  gray.  The  curving  bar  itself 
is  black  lacquer  and  chromium  and  the 
high  seats  are  chromium  with  robin's 
egg-blue  leather  cushions.  All  the  ac- 
cessories are  aluminum  and  chromium 
from  Hammacher  Schlemmer.  The 
lightly  drawn  mural  back  of  the  bar 
is  by  Falk. 


THE  terrace  which  runs  the  full  length  of  the  second  story 
-I-  of  this  Modern  house  on  Park  Avenue  has  a  railing  of 
brightly  polished  steel.  Most  of  the  furniture  is  metal  painted 
white,  and  the  upholstery  is  both  red  and  blue  cotton.  The 
flower  boxes  are  of  wood  with  marble  dust  blown  into  the 
paint,  similar  to  the  finish  of  the  house  itself.  The  tiles  which 
cover  the  floor  of  the  sun  terrace  are  deep  terra  cotta,  and  there 
are  formal  little  green  plants  with  ivy. 


PARK  AVENUE  HAS  A   MODERN 
HOUSE  AND   GARDEN 
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W.     &    J.     SLOAT 


4  SCHEME  F01 

A   MODERN 

APARTMENT 


IN  the  house  which  has  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public  by  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 
the  modern  apartment  is  arresting,  con- 
venient and  graceful.  It  is  quite  orthodox 
so  far  as  the  modern  element  is  concerned; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  simplicity  and 
easy  charm  that  are  not  inevitable  in  very 
modern  interiors.  The  color  scheme  is  par- 
ticularly enlivening.  In  the  living  room, 
the  carpet  is  a  deep  walnut  tone,  and  the 
rug  is  a  light  beige.  A  round  table  in  front 
of  the  mirrored  fireplace  harmonizes  nicely 
in  blond  maple  and  maple  burl,  and  the 
bookcases  are  also  of  blond  maple.  As  a 
background,  the  walls  are  very  light  cream, 
and  suddenly  the  furniture  blossoms  out  in 
ight  green.  In  addition  to  this  unusual 
and  refreshing  color,  here  and  there,  in  pil- 
lows and  book-bindings  and  draperies,  there 
is  an  exciting  note  of  tomato  red,  which 
piques  curiosity  without  striking  an  in- 
harmonious   note. 


hotos 


Years' 


THE  bedroom  in  this  distinguished  modern  apartment  has  a  tufted  rug  in 
beige  with  a  jade  green  pattern  which  is  unusual,  and  the  furniture  strikes 
a  new  note  in  blond  sycamore.  The  bedspread  is  jade  green  and  the  curtains 
are  ombre-striped  tan  chenille.  An  interesting  and  rather  startling  suggestion  is 
the  coloring  of  the  walls,  two  in  biscuit  and  two  in  beige. 
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FOUR  handsome  fireplaces  of  Renaissance  persuasion. 
Top  left:  A  carved  limestone  mantel  of  engagingly 
simple  Cotswold  design,  from  an  ancient  manor  in  Eng- 
land. Although  actually  of  slightly  later  date,  it  is  de- 
signed in  the  style  of  the  early  Sixteenth  Century. — Top 
right:  This  majestic  mantel  in  the  bpme  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
W.  Lamont  is  of  Caen  stone,  carved  in  the  manner  of  the 
French  Renaissance.  The  naively  poetic  figures  in  the 
arched  niches  are  unusually  interesting  and  appealing. 
Walker  &  Gillette,  architects.  Photo  by  John  Wallace 
Gillies. 


LOWER  LEFT:  This  handsome  antique  firep'ace 
'  is  to  be  found  in  an  historic  manor  at  Broad- 
way, Worcestershire.  It  dates  from  the  early 
Seventeenth  Century,  boasts  an  unusually  fine 
frieze,  and  is  of  the  carved  limestone  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Renaissance. — Lower  right:  A  charm- 
ing Italian  Renaissance  corner  fireplace  in  a  home 
in  Beverly  Hills,  California.  Note  the  classic 
pilasters  at  the  sides,  with  their  ornate  capitals 
supporting  the  cone-shaped  hood  of  the  mantel. 
Kaufmann,  architect. 


THE  FIREPLACE  IS  A  FETISH 


By  Colin  Carroll 


Y 


OU  must  have  once  walked  into  a  cool,  deserted  living 
room  some  summer  noon  and  seen  there  this  strange  sight: 
a  semi-circle  of  chintz-covered  chairs  grouped  in  a  protec- 
tive ring  around  the  cold  grate  of  the  fireplace.  The  sight 
is  a  common  one,  and  reveals  the  tendency  to  pyrolatry 
which  resides  in  most  of  us.  This  pyrolatry— or,  alternately, 
this  fetish  of  the  hearth— is  a  deep  and  endearing  weakness 
which  has  served  from  time  beyond  record  to  make  the 
fireplace  the  focal  point  of  the  room,  even  of  the  house. 


Indeed,  as  the  repository  of  that  trinity  of  necessities- 
heat,  light,  and  power— the  fireplace  has  had  a  more  than 
illogical  reason  for  its  prominence.  But  it  has  been  the 
fetish  rather  than  the  function,  the  pyrolatry  rather  than 
the  dispensation  of  heat,  light,  and  power  which  has  condi- 
tioned the  form  of  the  fireplace.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find 
in  the  mantel  and  the  over-hearth  an  authentic  repository 
of  the  arts.  For  here  as  elsewhere,  the  arts  have  been 
called  upon  to  decorate— and  so  perhaps  to  justify— man's 
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POP,  left  to  right:  An  airily  graceful  French  treat- 
■*■  ment  of  the  mantel  question  is  to  be  seen  in  Vol- 
taire's room  at  Sans  Souci.  From  a  painting  by 
William  B.  E.  Ranken,  courtesy  Wildenstein  &  Co. — 
Another  French  Eighteenth,  Century  fireplace,  from 
Alavoine  &  Co.,  Inc.,  shows  a  typically  elegant  over- 
mantel, with  a  delicately  ornate  mirror  set  into  a  panel. 
Guild  photo. — In  intriguing  contrast  to  the  extreme 
finesse  of  the  French  spirit  is  this  interesting,  though 
comparatively  crude,  fireplace  of  Early  American  in- 
spiration. The  crane,  dogs  and  other  accessories  are 
all  of  antique  wrought  iron. 


BELOW,  left  to  right:  This  Early  Stuart  chimney- 
piece  boasts  an  unusually  fine  carved  oak  over- 
mantel, dated  1660,  richly  ornamented  with,  fluted 
pilasters,  arcading  and  armorial  bearings,  reminiscent 
of  the  days  when  "divine  rights"  were  in  season. — 
A  romantic  Spanish  Renaissance  fireplace,  in  the  home 
of  Mr.  Eltinge  Warner  at  Easthampton,  Long  Island, 
has  a  tapering  chimney  whose  lines  are  beautifully 
harmonious  with  the  proportions  of  the  high  room. 
The  three  niches  in  the  overmantel  bear  picturesque 
carved  figures  of  religious  character.  Robert  Tappan, 
architect.     Photo  by  Townsend  Studios,  Inc. 


superstitions     and     illogicalities,     whims     and     fantasies. 

The  first  fires  used  to  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  main 
room  of  the  house,  their  smoke  and  a  great  deal  of  their 
heat  escaping  through  a  covered  vent  in  the  ceiling.  The 
age  belonged  to  the  Viking,  glorifying  the  comforts  of  the 
creature,  but  ignoring  those  of  man— and  woman,  and  so 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  little  attempt  was  made  to  decorate 
this  center  of  living.  Tristram  and  Isolde  were  too  busy 
with  their  elemental  desires  to  be  concerned  with  the  de- 
tails of  any  decor,  and  the  Valkyrie  effectively  drowned 
out  the  prettier  pipings  of  Pan. 

When  the  rigors  of  the  Dark  Ages  had  sufficiently  tried 
everybody,  comfort  and  beauty  as  well  as  ingenuity  took 
the  fireplace  from  the  center  of  the  room  and  placed  it  at 
the  side,  first  with  a  simple,  external  hood,  later  with  a 
(liimney.     Curiously,  it  took  several  centuries  for  man  to 


cease  grouping  his  furniture  around  the  old  site  of  the 
hearth  in  the  center  of  the  room,  place  it  around  the 
wall  fireplace.  Here,  either  in  the  corner  or  at  one  side 
of  the  room,  the  fireplace  has  remained  ever  since,  reflect- 
ing through  century  after  century  the  latest  nuances  in 
man's  pyrolatry.  Earliest  forms  of  decoration  took  the 
form  of  refinements  in  the  facing  around  the  open  hearth. 
Flutings,  pilasters,  and  later,  intricate  carvings  appeared, 
while  the  material  alternated  between  hard  woods  and 
stone.  Characteristically,  it  was  in  bitter  and  biting  Eng- 
land that  there  occurred  the  first  practical  improvement 
in  the  fireplace  after  the  introduction  of  the  chimney.  This 
improvement  was  of  course  the  introduction  of  the  andiron, 
devised  to  solve  the  problem  of  keeping  the  heat  from 
following  the  smoke  up  the  chimney.  The  andiron  was 
later  elaborated  to   form   the  simple   basket  grate,  which 
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A  BOVE  is  a  picturesque  fieldstone  corner  chimney- 
*■  piece  in  a  boy's  room,  designed  by  William  F. 
Dominick,  architect,  for  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Buchanan  at  Darien,  Connecticut.  The  ancient  hob 
grate  and  the  Colonial  pine  cupboard  in  the  corner 
are  the  finishing  touches  to  an  authentically  "down 
East"  effect.  Photo  by  Gottscho. — This  view  of  the 
living  room  in  the  home  of  Earle  C.  Anthony  in  Los 
Angeles  shows  the  magnificent  Moyen-Age  fireplace, 
with  its  frieze  of  carved  medieval  figures  and  a  glow- 
ing tapestry  over  the  mantel.  B.  R.  Maybeck,  architect. 
Photo  by  James  Doolittle. 


in  turn  became  the  more  compact  "cluck's  nest,"  and— 
better  still— the  "hob  grate." 

The  andiron  was  a  less  strictly  utilitarian  feature  than 
its  successor  forms  and  has  displayed  more  fanciful  trends 
in  decoration.  Understandably,  the  hob  grate,  which  was 
the  vogue  of  Victorian  England,  confined  itself  to  grim 
utility.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  facing  had  undergone  all 
manner  of  engaging  changes  to  emerge  almost  as  an  art 
form  of  its  own.  Intricate  carvings,  reminiscent  of  early 
Church  carvings  in  their  irreverent  use  of  the  human  figure 
and  their  propensity  to  gargoylism,  became  a  standard  fea- 
ture. And  the  fact  that  these  carvings,  and  indeed  any 
form  of  decoration  on  fireplaces,  were  a  luxurious  ap- 
pendage became  strongly  evident  in  the  preponderance  of 
malproportioned  lines,  sometimes  totally  unrelated  to  the 
structure  of  the  fireplace  itself. 

But  it  is  hard  to  criticise  the  fireplace;  it  is  too  closely 
related  to  some  of  our  higher  and  more  intimate  aspira- 
tions. The  fetish  of  the  hearth  is  no  catchpenny  phrase 
but  a  very  real  reality.  Its  warmth  draws  man  to  its  side, 
there  to  bask  and  dream  his  most  hopeful  dreams  and 
tnink  his  most  incredible  thoughts.  It  is  no  accident  that 
the  mantel  became  a  favored  spot  to  hang  a  mirror.  What 
better  spot  in  all  of  his  house  (unless  it  were  directly  over 
his  bed)  could  a  man  find  for  discovering  how  he  looked 
when  ennobled  bv  thought  and  ambition  and  the  greater 
aspirations?  And  what  surer  place  to  have  them  than  before 
the  hearth  that  so  surely  drew         (Continued  on  page  46) 


THE  storied  fireplace  is  here  translated  into 
Modern,  with  dramatic  effect.  The  severely 
plain  mantel  is  backed  by  a  broad  mirror  panel, 
and  the  andirons  and  tool-set  are  of  gleaming 
chromium.  Residence  of  Mr.  Walter  Naum- 
burg.      Photo    by    Drix    Duryea. 
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Photos   courtesy    Louise    Eonney 


A  HANDSOME  clock  for  a  handsome 
Period  mantel.  It  was  designed  by 
Edward  F.  Caldwell  &  Co..  Inc..  and  exe- 
cuted in  caned  ivory  and  gold  finished 
metal. 


THIS  edition  of  the  perennially  beloved 
grandfather  clock  is  a  particularly  fine 
and  shapely  one.  Note  the  delicate  antique 
quality  of  the  floral  motif.  Designed  by 
Henry  Kotzian,  and  manufactured  by 
Schmieg  &  Kotzian. 
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American  Periods  in  Decoration  Seem  to  Dominate  the  Smart 
Dining  Tables  for  Midwinter  Parties 

Material  Collected  by  Margaret  Moore  Jacobs 


THE  Modern  Classic  is  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  of  the  settings  for  this  winter's 
functions.  An  exceedingly  interesting  example 
of  the  fashionable  Modern  is  shown  on  this 
page,  with  a  centerpiece  and  glass  service  of 
the  new  semi-opaque  glass  which  Carole  Stupell 
is  making  a  specialty  of.  The  brilliant  bunch 
of  grapes  and  the  frosted  glass  on  a  bakelite 
table  are  indescribably  beautiful.  The  silver  is 
very  modern  and,  fortunately,  simple  as  well. 
It  is  the  new  "Jubilee"  pattern,  designed  and 
executed  by  Reed  &  Barton.  The  plates  are 
the  "Mansard"  design  by  Spode,  courtesy  of 
Copeland  &  Thompson,  and  the  linen  is  a 
fairy-like  weave  of  silver  damask  from  Mosse, 
adding  the  final  touch  to  a  dramatic  whole. 
Photograph  of  table  by  Dana  B.  Merrill. 


IN  picturesque  contrast  to  the  very  modern  table  is 
this  Early  American  setting,  above.  The  utmost 
simplicity  reigns  in  this  design.  The  finest  Spode 
china  from  Gilman  Collamore  is  used,  and  the  rarest 
stemmed  glassware  from  Plummer.  The  silver  is 
fashioned  after  Early  American  models  by  Rogers, 
Lunt  &  Bowlen.  An  unusual  damask  weave,  a  combi- 
nation of  coarse  and  fine  texture,  makes  a  handsome 
cloth  from  Mosse.     Photo  by  Dana  B.  Merrill. 

The  soup  tureen  and  plate  on  the  right  would  also 
be  eminently  appropriate  for  the  Early  American  table. 
They  are  both  Spodes  "Pink  Tower"  pattern,  of  elabo- 
rate design  and  rich  colors.     Copeland  &  Thompson. 


ABOVE  is  a  Duncan  Phyfe  table  set  with 
■  rare  Wedgwood  china  of  unusual  floral 
pattern  and  American  stemmed  glassware,  not 
to  mention  damask  doilies  and  napkins.  The 
glass  tray  carries  some  little  Wedgwood  jars, 
which  are  filled  with  fragile  flowers,  in  en- 
chanting harmony  with  the  other  accessories. 

The  detail  picture  above  is  silver  in  an 
American  Directoire  pattern,  a  perfect  comple- 
ment to  Colonial  furnishings  in  Duncan  Phyfe 
designs.     Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen. 

This  glowing  table  is  set  with  American 
Directoire  plates  in  white  and  gold  from  Gil- 
man  Collamore.  The  silver  bowl  and  flatware 
are  also  of  American  Directoire  persuasion,  as 
illustrated  above.  The  satiny  damask  cloth  and 
napkins  are  from  Mosse.  Photo  by  Dana  B. 
Merrill. 


A  SHINING  silver  dinner  table  set  in  English  style.  The  damask  is 
modern  and  the  silver  plate,  which  is  practically  even-  piece  on  the 
table,  was  designed  and  executed  in  the  Mary  II  pattern  by  Rogers,  Lunt 
&  Bowlen.  As  the  cloth  is  also  silver,  the  general  effect  of  this  shim- 
mering table  in  an  old  English  room  with  rich  paneling  would  be  most 
satisfying.     Photo  by  Dana  B.  Merrill. 

The  plate  and  cup  at  the  right  are  Lenox  china  from  Ovington's  and 
could  be  used  with  good  effect  on  the  silver  table  cloth,  with  its  gleaming 
sterling  goblets  and  candlesticks. 


THE  author's  dining  room  has  a  graceful  sideboard  inlaid  with  ebony  and  bones. 
The  drawer  handles  are  of  silver.    All   the  furniture   in   this   room   is  of  deep 
red  narra,  a  rich  wood  from  the  Philippines.     Photo  by  Selby  Studios. 


THE  FILIPINOS  MADE  THIS  FURNITURE    ■ 


By  Elizabeth  McElroy  Maloney 
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ver  four  hundred  years  ago  Magellan,  the 
Man  of  Iron,  sailed  the  seven  seas  and  found  the 
Philippine  Islands.  He  found  a  people  simple, 
kindly,  contented  with  the  meager  fare  provided 
In  Mother  Earth;  people  who  squatted  upon  their  heels 
by  day  and  lay  down  upon  the  bamboo  floors  by  night. 

Spain  was  ever  a  harsh  sovereign,  bleeding  the  countries 
she  conquered  and  giving  small  return  for  her  tremendous 
gains.  In  the  Philippines,  during  Spanish  times,  peonage 
was  rampant.  Men  labored  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  for 
their  masters  and  among  the  most  interesting  fruits  of  this 
work  is  the  old  Filipino  furniture,  so  beautiful,  so  rare,  so 
little  known  in  America. 

The  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  these  island  peo- 
ple and  they  are  devoted  to  their  sacred  statuettes  before 
which  they  burn  tiny  lights.  I  rather  think  these  images 
take  the  place  of  the  anitos  of  the  pagans.  These  are  cu- 
rious little  figures  carved  from  the  roots  of  a  large  fern  and 
are  believed  to  contain  the  souls  of  the  owner's  ancestors. 
Those  illustrated  belong  to  Miss  Lilli  Selby  of  New  York 


and  are  very  fine  examples  of  this  somewhat  crude  art. 
These  figures  were  carved  with  almost  fanatical  zeal  and 
were  always  given  the  most  loving  care.  At  feasts  the  seat 
of  honor  is  reserved  for  the  host's  anito,  which  is  served 
with  the  choicest  morsels  while  the  family  says  this  prayer: 
"Anito,  you  see  the  largest  bowl  of  rice  and  fish  is  always 
yours.  If  you  let  harm  come  to  us  or  to  our  children,  who 
then  will  feed  you?" 

The  old  Filipino  religions  were  certainly  very  quaint. 
This  story  of  the  origin  of  man  is  a  curious  one.  One  day  a 
stick  of  bamboo  was  floating  on  a  river.  A  bird  of  prey,  a 
kite,  was  walking  down  the  shore.  Playfully  the  wavelets 
on  the  river's  face  washed  the  bamboo  reed  at  the  feet  of 
the  bird  who  became  furiously  angry.  Savagely  he  pecked 
at  the  stick,  finally  breaking  it  in  two.  Out  of  one  piece 
came  man,  from  the  other,  woman.  Thus  wood,  from  the 
moment  of  creation,  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  natives 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  whose  house  carts,  cooking  uten- 
sils and  even  clothes  are  made  of  wood  and  its  by-products. 
And  what  exquisite  varieties  they  have!  Mahogany,  sapan, 
log-wood,  iron-wood,  ebony  and  cedar,  besides  fifty  kinds  of 
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UPPER  left:  This  curious  chest  of  Mrs.  Maloney's  has  a  some- 
what ghoulish  history.  It  was  made  to  shelter  the  bones  of 
da  and  Orlando,  whose  talc  is  recounted  in  the  text.  Their 
initials  may  he  seen  on  the  doors. — Upper  right:  This  bed,  made 
of  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  Philippine  woods,  was  originally  white 
and  was  painted  black  by  the  owner.  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood.  Photos 
selby. — Lower  left:  One  of  the  finest  examples  of  bone-inlay 
work  ever  found  in  the  Philippines  is  to  be  seen  in  this  chest  of 
narra  wood,  the  property  oi  Mrs.  S.  Fenelon-Young. — Lower  right: 
An  unusual  sofa,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood,  is  of  brown 
narra  and  has  arms  of  black  and  yellow  striped  camagon. 


hard    wood    unknown    in    America,    such    as    nana,    cama- 

i.  molave,  ipil  and  main   others.    These  tropical  woods 

are    beautiful    in    texture,    close    grained    and    many    of 

them  so  hard  that  they  cannot   he  worked  with  the  tools 

ol  our  carpenters  but  require  especially  constructed  ones. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  Spanish  cabinet-makers  of  a 

bygone  age.  and  their  Filipino  assistants,  made  magnificent 

hirniture  from  these  mighty  woods  and  used  them  in  many 

other  ways,  notably  in  ship  building.    Some  of  these  trees 

were  so  tall,  strong  and  pliable  that  the  immense  galleons 

<>t  mediaeval  days  could  be  masted  with  single  trees,  with- 

out  resorting  to  splicing.   The  trees  of  the  Philippine  forest 

yield  woods  of  all  colors,  from  palest  yellow  through  all 

des  of  pink  and  red  to  the  black  of  ebony,  and  some  give 

vent)  and  eighty  feet  long  and  of  almost  unbelievable 

th.    It  is  strange  that  we,  who  owned  these  islands  for 

nearly  half  a  century,  should  know  so  little  of  the  treasures 

"I  their  forests.    Seafaring  Europeans  have  known  them  for 

centuries.    In  17 is  Casimiro  Diaz  wrote:  "For  that  purpose 

(shipbuilding)  the  woods  ol  Filipinos  are  the  best  that  are 


to  be  found  in  all  the  universe!"  During  the  Spanish  occu- 
pation some  of  the  world's  largest  ships  were  built  in  the 
Philippines. 

There  is  very  little  antique  furniture  left  in  the  islands 
for  various  reasons.  The  well-to-do  Spaniards  undoubtedly 
took  much  of  it  home  with  them  when  returning  to  Europe, 
Americans  have  bought  some,  and,  unquestionably,  hun- 
dreds of  choice  pieces  perished  in  flames  because  native 
houses  are  made  of  cane,  floored  with  bamboo  and  thatched 
with  nipa  or  cogon  grass  and  are,  of  course,  anything  but 
fireproof. 

Collecting  antiques  is  always  a  thrilling  occupation!     In 
the  Philippines  it  is  probably  more  so  than  in  other  places 
for  the  quest  takes  one  into  remoter  provinces 
and  into  the  smallest  nipa  shacks  for,  strange  to 
say,  it  is  in  the  very  humblest 


homes  that  some  of  the  hand- 
somest pieces  are  found.  How 
these  gorgeous  specimens 
came  to  be  scattered  through 
the  peasant  homes  is  a  mys- 
tery. Many  things  were  un- 
doubtedly stolen  from  the 
merciless  Spanish  officials 
during  the  war  of  rebellion 
Continued  on  page  -/ 


THE  two  decorative 
little  wooden  figures 
are  called  anitos. 
They  are  carved  from 
the  roots  of  large  ferns, 
and  represent  the  souls 
of  Igorote's  ancestors. 
The  bowls  they  carry 
so  proudly  are  filled 
with  the  choicest  mor- 
sels to  propitiate  the 
gods.  Property  of  Miss 
Selby. 
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GIFTS  FOR 

THE 

BACHELOR 

GIRL 


T  F  she  has  a  one-room  "studio"  apartment,  she  will 
*■  want  china  that  is  bright  and  decorative  enough  to 
be  displayed  on  shelf  or  mantel.  And  she  will  be 
crazy  about  this  definitely  up-to-the-minute  pottery 
dinnerware  from  the  Paden  City  Pottery  Company. 
It  bears  the  Hispanic  name  of  "Caliente,"  and  comes 
in  glowing  colors,  tangerine,  turquoise,  cobalt. 

THIS  fine  little  radio  will  fit  smoothly  right  into 
her  bookshelves.  It  is  known  as  Model  F-133,  has 
six  tubes,  AC-DC  current  and  a  grand  tuning  range. 
The  cabinet  is  acoustically  constructed,  with  front 
and  side  of  matched  butt  walnut.  Emerson  Radio 
and  Phonograph  Corporation. 

AN  attractive  edition  of  that  perennial  necessity, 
,  the  bridge  lamp.  This  one,  of  wrought  iron,  is 
nicely  designed,  light  enough  to  be  moved  about 
without  effort,  and  is  graceful  to  look  at.  The  shade 
is  of  heavy  glazed  parchment.     Todhunter,  Inc. 

AT  her  pleasantly  informal  Saturday  night  parties, 
•  she  will  dazzle  all  her  guests  by  serenading  them 
on  this  giddy  instrument,  a  25  key  piano  accordion, 
complete  with  blue  leather  straps  and  a  handsome 
carrying  case.  It  is  jauntily  decorated  in  gray,  silver 
and  bright  blue.     Wanamaker. 


WHETHER  she  has  one  of  those  ingeniously  in- 
finitesimal built-in  kitchenettes,  or  a  real  man- 
sized  kitchen,  she  will  appreciate  these  good-looking 
culinary  utensils  of  beetleware.  They  are  light  in 
weight,  gay  in  color  and  easy  to  clean.  And  the  salt 
and  pepper  shakers  are  attractive  enough  for  the 
breakfast  table.     Beetleware  Corp. 

BEING  a  bachelor,  she  will  almost  certainly  have 
a  pet,  preferably  a  cat  or  a  small  dog.  This 
amusing  little  plaid-upholstered  Morris  chair  is  de- 
signed for  His  Highness'  comfort  in  moments  of  re- 
laxation.    Abercrombie  &  Fitch. 

A  CRUET  compact  enough  for  a  bridge-table,  and 
a  toast  rack  and  marmalade  dish  that  will  make 
Miss  Live  Alone  and  Like  It's  five-minute  breakfast 
a  real  event.  They  are  both  of  gleaming  chromium 
and  shining  glass.     From  Lewis  &  Conger. 

HENRY  DREYFUSS  has  turned  his  prodigal  in- 
genuity to  the  designing  of  vacuum  cleaners  and 
has  produced  this  stream-lined  new  Hoover  One  Fifty 
Cleaning  Ensemble,  a  gift  to  win  the  heart  of  any 
home-owner.  Magnesium,  the  airplane  metal,  is  used 
here  for  the  first  time  in  household  design.  The  motor 
hood  is  bakelite,  the  colors  blue  and  stratosphere  grey. 
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Antique  Gifts  .  .  .  collected  by 
Sloane  from  the  byways  of  the  world 
and  brought  to  the  Four  Centuries  Shop 
for  those  who  seek  out-of-the-ordinary 
gifts.  Some  are  fascinating  small  trinkets 
costing  very  little  .  .  .  others  represent 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  their 
type.  Shown  here:  Yew  wood  box,  use- 
ful for  cigarettes,  $3  5.  Pair  of  very  old 
Crown  Derby  urns,  $80.  Sheffield  tea 
urn,  from  Wapplington  Hall,  Yorkshire 
(c.  1790),  $200.  Pair  of  Waterford 
glass  girandoles,  $1200.  Rockingham 
center  piece  and  plate,  from  a  dessert 
set,  complete,  $450.  Octagonal  rose- 
wood hanging  clock        .      .      .      $115 


Sloane  does  both 


Antique  gifts  for  tlie  collector  .    .  and  smart  budget  gifts  for  the  fractical-miimedi^^^^t 

P0*IC  LIBRARY 


Practical  Gifts  .  .  .  modestly  priced 
for  those  who  want  the  best  in  inexpen- 
sive furniture.  For  even  the  least  costly 
Sloane  pieces  are  fine  in  design,  excel- 
lent in  workmanship,  and  are  backed 
by  Sloane  good  taste.  And  you  may  find 
to  your  surprise,  as  many  do,  that  they 
cost  less  than  ordinary  furniture  else- 
where. Throughout  the  store  are  many 
Christmas  specials  .  .  .  for  example,  the 
easy  chair  in  top  grain  leather,  illus- 
trated, $7  5  ;  leather-top  mahogany  drum 
table,  $42.50;  and  the  Tole  lamp,  a 
fine  copy  of  a  very  old  one  .      .      $33 


w    g,    j    sloane 


FIFTH      AVENUE      AT      47TH 


NEW       YORK       •       WASHINGTON,      D.      C.      •      SAN      FRANCISCO      AND      BEVERLY      HILLS,      CALIFORNIA 


Third  Exhibition  of  .-)>•.-  Utur  Needlework  of  Today,  Inc.  for  the  benefit  of  New   York  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  Lighthouse  No.  1 ,  at  Shane's,  week  of  Jan.  11th.  Mis.  William  \'C.  llnppin,  Pros. 
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-"TOP  ROW,  left:  Bicycle  polo,  they  tell  us,  is 
i-  going  to  be  very  much  de  rigueur  this  season, 
and  is  sure  to  make  Meadowbrook  heroes  out  of 
any  daring  young  gentlemen.  This  set  consists  of 
four  genuine  polo  mallets  of  appropriate  size  and 
two  polo  balls,  and  would  be  much  appreciated  by 
a  son,  brother  or  nephew  of  sportive  persuasion. 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch. — Top,  center:  For  the  young 
dog  fanciers  in  your  family,  what  could  be  more 
pleasing  than  this  miniature  Westminster  Kennel 
Club  show  liberally  stocked  with  the  finest  blue- 
bloods?  The  little  benches  are  sturdily  built  and 
will  withstand  the  rigors  of  nursery  life.  Aber- 
crombie &  Fitch.  The  closer  to  real  life  a  toy  is, 
the  happier  it  will  make  little  children,  just  as  a 
sincere  belief  in  Santa  Claus  does. 


TOP  ROW:  By  way  of  encouraging  your  sub- 
sub-debutante  daughter  to  be  as  perfect  a 
hostess  as  her  mother,  we  suggest  that  you 
present  her  with  a  set  of  these  charming  lustreware 
cups  and  saucers  imported  from  France.  They  are 
decorated  with  gay  and  romantic  French  figures 
which  look  like  characters  from  an  old  Gallic 
song.  Bonwit  Teller. — Upper  center:  Was  there 
ever  a  small  boy  who  did  not  burn  with  the  desire 
to  become  a  fireman?  This  handsome  toy,  known 
as  the  "City  Fire  Department,"  will  be  sure  to 
thrill  him  at  Christmas.  The  25-inch  wooden 
Fire  House  contains  a  mechanically  driven  hook 
and  ladder  and  Fire  Chief  auto,  gallantly  painted 
read  and  yellow.  F.  A.  O.  Schwarz. — Lower  cen- 
ter: "The  Famous  Marionettes"  will  delight  the 
future  Barrymore  or  Cornell  in  your  house.     All 


sorts  of  tales  can  be  enacted  on  this  stage,  such  as 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood  and  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk, not  to  mention  Hansel  and  Gretel.  John 
Wanamaker. 

BOTTOM  ROW,  left  to  right:  In  this  modern 
day,  young  movie  fans  abound,  and  the  smaller 
feminine  devotees  will  adore  the  Jane  Withers 
doll,  with  her  smartly  impish  expression,  just 
like  her  mortal  godmother's,  her  crisp  gingham 
dress  and  her  enviably  curly  dark  hair.  R.  H. 
Macy. — Nothing  could  be  more  dear  to  the  heart 
of  a  child  than  a  canine  pet.  And  why  not  a 
cocker  spaniel  ?  They  are  gentle,  handsome,  play- 
ful and  affectionate.  This  beauty  is  none  other 
than  Menchief's  Rowdy,  of  high  lineage  and  noble 
bearing.     The  Little  Dog  House. 
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good  humor,  and  pursue  other 
activities  foi  hours  oi  even 
days.  Viul  then,  after  we  had 
decided  thai  he  had  given  up 
all  hope,  he  would  be  discov- 
ered sitting  on  the  table,  taking 
toll  ot  the  seeds  ;h  ol  old. 
Somehow  he  had  gained  new 
inspiration,  and  discovered  a 
possible  route  hitherto  ovei 
looked. 

\s  a  matter  oi  lac  t.  there  arc 
few  natural  phenomena  more 
interesting  than  the  food-stor- 
ing a<  n\  ities  ol  squirrels,  mice, 
and  a  few  othei  small  animals. 
Nun  the  emphasis.  I  here  are 
no  animals  larger  than  the 
beaver  that  appear  to  have  the 
remotes!  c on< eption— ra<  ial  <>i 
individual— of  the  idea  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  needs  of  the 
immediate  present.  Ol  ani- 
mals thai  survive  in  settled 
regions  the  muskral  is  the  larg 
est,  and  the  gra)  squirrel  the 
s((  ond  largest  food  storei .  1  he 
bulkier  i  lans  -wood<  hu<  k. 
skunk,  opossum,  raccoon,  gra) 
fox  and  red.  wildcat,  deer—  ai  < 
utterl)  improvident.  In  win- 
ter the  woodchuek  hibernates, 
and  the  skunk  and  raccoon 
hall  hibernate;  the  others  seek 
their  dail)  rations,  and  must 
starve  il  the)  fail  to  Imd  them. 
Death  h\  starvation  is  pi obabl) 
the-  normal  thai  is  to  ^.i\  the 
usual— sequel,  sooner  or  later, 
for   the  average   wildling   that 

c  si  apes  death    l>\    \  ioleiic  | 

Nor  is  it  the  "improvident" 
creatures  alone  thai  lace  this 
danger.  I Fnfortunatel)  ii  hap- 
pens thai  even  the  animals  that 
most  urgently  wish  to  pro\  ide 
lor  the  morrow  are  unable  to 
sec  ure  nonperishable  I  <>  <>  d 
stulls  in  adequate  supply,  and 
find  themselves  practically 
food  less  in  midwinter.  I  fear 
that  the  squirrels  this  winter 
will  in  general  incur  great 
hardship.  Possibly  another 
large-scale  migration  may  oc- 
cur, sne  h  as  took  place  two 
yeai  s  ago.  Bui  even  that  will 
not  solve  the  problem,  for  of 
course  the  migrating  hordes  in- 
cur new  dangers,  and  compara- 
tively  few  reac  h  a  sale  goal. 

I  would  urge  every  country- 
dweller  to  note  whether  there 
is  shortage  of  nut  c rops  this  sea- 
son in  his  region,  and  to  pro- 
vide substitute  loods  lor  the 
squirrels  il  the  natural  supply 
is  inadequate.  Shelled  corn— 
or  lor  that  matter  unshelled— 
will  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
nuts.  II  you  care  to  add  a  few 
snnfiowci  seeds  by  way  of  des- 
sert, you  will  be  pleased  to  see 
with  what  a\idit\  (which  yon 
may    take  as  the  equivalent  ol 


gratitude)  your  offering  is  ac- 
cepted. 

It  seems  appropriate  enough 
that  the  animals  which  store 
lood  lor  the  winter  should  be 
the  ones  that  also  build  pro- 
tective houses.  It  must  not  be 
inferred,  however,  that  the 
lood  is  stored  in  the  houses. 
That  would  necessitate  far 
bulkier  structures  than  the 
builders  could  conveniently 
make.  Moreover,  the  food- 
supplies  would  not  be  so  sale 
il  placed  in  a  visible  structure. 
like  a  squirrel's  nest  in  a  tree 
top,  as  they  are  when  cached 
underground,  and  in  main  dif- 
ferent places.  It  is  rather  un- 
usual to  Imd  more  than  a  quart 
or  so  ol  nuts  in  one  deposit; 
and  it  is  very  usual  indeed  for 
squirrels  to  bury  individual 
nuts  here  and  there,  over  con- 
siderable areas,  as  il  at  random. 

The  treetop  homes  of  the 
squirrels  are  familiar  objects, 
as  they  ai  e  c  ommonh  built  in 
oak  trees  and  are  clearly  visible 

alter    the    leaves    have    fallen. 
I  hey   aie  ol   necessity   so  well 

construe  ted  ol  largish  twigs  and 
leaves  as  to  be  not  only  im- 
pervious to  rain  and  snow,  but 
prae  tically  in\  nine  Table  to  tal- 
ons ol  hawk  and  owl.  The 
building  ol  such  a  covered 
domic  ile,  with  small  doorwax 
at  the  side,  is  no  mean  feat  ol 
craftsmanship.  Probably  every 
squirrel  is  equal  to  the  task: 
but  by  no  means  every  one  is 
pul  to  the  lest,  because  the  pre- 
fei  red  home  is  ol  cpiite  elille  i 
cut  type— namely,  a  hollow  in 
the  trunk  ol  a  li\  ing  tree. 

It  is  worth  considering  the 
home  of  the  muskral  as  a  \ei- 
remarkable  domicile.  Only  one 
Other  house  made  without 
hands  surpasses  it.  This,  ol 
course,  is  the  house  of  the 
beaver,  ol  which  everyone  has 
heard.  The  two  species  of 
builders,  beaver  and  muskrat, 
are  not  very  distantly  related. 

Like  the  mice,  the  shrews  are 
food-storers  and  house-builders, 
and  I  have  seen  shrews  in 
October  gathering  sunflower 
seeds  lor  storage.  And  I 
found  the  sight  highly  thought- 
provocative.  Here  was  the  very 
tiniest  lurry  beastlet  in  the 
world,  actively  gliding  back 
and  forth  along  a  stone  wall, 
to  gather  one  seed  after  an- 
other; not  because  it  loved 
seeds  or  cared  to  eat  them,  but 
because  an  inherited  racial 
memory  told  it  that  sometime 
in  the  future  those  seeds,  now 
unpalatable,  might  be  its  only 
safeguard  against  starvation. 
Instinct?  Blind,  unreasoning 
instinct?  Precisely  that.  And 
in  all  the  world  is  there  any- 
thing more  wonderful? 
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our   Christmas   list,   consider  the  pieces 
ove    as    examples    oi    that   line    Quality   ior 
the    establishment   of  James   Robinson   is  noted. 


I  op  row:  J\  |jair  oi  Lnglish  silver  candelabra  in  George 
1  style  and  one  of  a  set  of  12.  George  III  silver  dinner 
folates,  London,  17QQ,  by  Andrew  Fogelberg. 

Center  row.  A.  f>air  of  Derby  figurines,  c.  1780,  ana 
one  of  a  f>air   01    w  aterford   glass   candlesticks,   c.  1791. 

Lower  row:  A.  Georgian  Sheffield  tea  caddy,  c.  17QO;  an 
English  plated  breakfast  disk  on  warmer  and  a  George  II 
silver  mug,  1754,  by  Samuel    Wood. 

Une  Ld/auusAment  of 
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mou  are  cordially  invited  to  join 

it  International  Society  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  i 

A   NON-PROFIT   MEMBERSHIP   CORPORATION 

"5  .7%**"?  .7^  «VT  <T^K«>  rWTJ  (T^NTl)  (TVY^)  (T^W?)  (TW^)  (T^NTZ  (T^AtHT?) 

Sponsored  and  endorsed  by  over  one  hundred  artists,  archi- 
tects, actors,  decorators,  musicians,  writers,  patrons  of  art, 
leaders  of  industry  and  public  officials — 


HIS  outstanding  group  in- 
vites you  to  become  a 
charter  member  of  their 
Society,  founded  to  reward 
gj,"D  creative  achievement  in 
1  ""^Il  the  arts,  to  help  the  indi- 
vidual artist,  designer  and  craftsman  get  a 
better  showing  for  his  efforts — a  better 
market  for  his  designs  and  to  increase 
the  interest  and  appreciation  in  all  of  the 
arts   on   the   part   of   the   general    public. 

The  Society,  "already  an  accomplished 
fact  in  New  York  City,  and  spreading 
steadily  in  America  and  abroad,  is  started 
on  its  way  towards  becoming  the  most 
powerful  international  medium  for  the 
spread  of  the  fine  and  applied  arts  yet 
seen." 

It  supplants  no  other  organization ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  intended  to  cooperate 
and  help  carry  out  any  plans  local  or 
national  intended  "to  diffuse  knowledge 
and   stimulate  interest  in  the  arts." 

Every  individual  member  — 

Every  affiliated  organization  will  bene- 
fit— whether  located  in  New  York  City, 
New  Orleans  or  New  Zealand,  by  a 
thoroughly  practical  plan  already  worked 
out. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  useful 
departments  of  the  society  is  the  "clear- 
ng  house"  or  information  bureau  to 
answer  any  question  or  suggest  ways 
and  means  of  solving  your  problems  in 
connection  with  the  arts. 

If  you  want  to  give  an  unusual  and 
artistic  gift  —  a  miniature  bronze  —  a 
painting  —  antique  silver  or  furniture, 
a  beautiful  book  or  when  you  want  to  go 
'Art  hunting"  or  have  a  "musical  spree"— 
it  home  or  abroad  or  even  in  the  Far  East 

this  department  in  collaboration  with 
experts  and  other  members  of  the  Society 
will  help  you,  free  of  charge,  excepting 
for  out  of  pocket  expenses. 

Another  department  collects  for  mem- 
bers booklets,  catalogues  and  other  mate- 
rial relating  to  the  fine  arts  and  art  in 

ndustry  as  published  by  importers, 
manufacturers,     art    dealers     and     retail 

tores. 

The  Society's  new  offices  and  beautiful 
exhibition  rooms  are  now  located  in  the  fa- 
nous  Park  Lane  Hotel  on  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Members  and  their  friends  are  cordially 
nvited  to  use  these  headquarters  and  con- 
sult with  the  Staff  whenever  thev  choose. 


On  November  10th  the  first  exhibition  of 
the  Society  was  opened  showing  a  remark- 
able group  of  art  objects  from  the  Far  East, 
collected  by  Mr.  Dario  Shindell,  one  of  our 
members.  This  exhibition  will  close  on 
December  10th.  to  be  followed  by  others 
equally  interesting. 

There  will  be  set  up  a  research  depart- 
ment whose  services  will  be  available  for 
the  members  to  supply  information  on 
the  ways,  means  and  cost  of  public 
or  private  concerts,  exhibitions,  banquets, 
"drives"  and  any  other  activity  designed 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  arts. 

Endorsements — Unsolicited! 

The  fundamental  purpose  and  plan 
of  this  Society — "to  permit  a  great 
number  of  people  who  are  striving  for 
the  finer  things  of  life  to  become  as 
sociated  and  enjoy  its  benefits  rather 
than  having  it  controlled  by  a  few — 
is  a  good  one  and  should  meet  with 
a  ready  response.  Enclosed  here- 
with is  my  check  for  membership" 
Sir   Hubert   Wilkins 

"I  am  extremely  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Society  and  I  am  returning  here- 
with an  application  for  annual  mem- 
bership." 

(Signed)   M.  W.   (Executive) 
American  Federation  of  Labor 

"Your  plans  as  outlined  represent 
practical  idealism  in  furtherance  of  the 
arts,  and  as  such,  arouse  my  interest 
and  stimulate  my  cooperation." 

Music  Editor    (Signed)  L.L. 

Every  member  receives  an  identification 
card  which  will  serve  as  an  introduction 
when  visiting  museums,  exhibitions  and 
displays — or  purchasing  tickets  for  con- 
certs, lectures,  etc.  .  .  .  also  special  prints, 
brochures,  etc.,  free  or  at  cost,  if,  as  and 
when  published  by  or  issued  under  the  aus- 
pieces  of  the  Society. 


38  Medal  Awards 

for  Creative  Achievement 

during  1936-37* 

ARCHITECTURE:  Private  Resi- 
dence .  .  .  Modernization  of  Pri- 
vate Residences  .  .  .  Artistic  Com- 
mercial Bldg. 

THE  VISUAL  ARTS:  Painting 
.  .  .  Water  Color  .  .  .  Mural  .  .  . 
Etching  .  .  .  Sculpture — exhibited 
in  America 

INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR 
DECORATION:  Decorating  and 
Furnishing  a  single  room  .  .  . 
Decorating  and  Furnishing  a 
public  room  .  .  .  Decorating  large 
private  residence  .  .  .  Exterior 
Decoration  by  a  Landscape 
Architect. 

THEATRE:  Individual  Perform- 
ance on  the  Stage  and  Screen — 
Artistic  Stage  and  Screen  Pro- 
duction. 

MUSIC:  Symphonic  Composition 
.  .  .  Opera  or  Operetta  .  .  .  Dis- 
tinguished Service  to  Music  .  .  . 
Popular  Song. 

LITERATURE:  The  Best  Book 
on  some  phase  of  art,  music,  or 
design  .  .  .  The  Best  Poem  .  .  . 
The  Best  Book  of  Poems. 

ART  AND  INDUSTRY.  A  medal 
for  the  best  design  created  and 
produced  in  America:  in  PRE- 
CIOUS. BASE,  ALLOY  METALS 
...  IN  GLASS  .  .  .  WALL  PAPER 
.  .  .  TEXTILES  .  .  .  FABRICS  .  .  . 
FLOOR  COVERING  .  .  .  WOOD 
CARVING  .  .  .  HOME  AND  OFFICE 
FURNITURE  .  .  .  GARDEN  FURNI- 
TURE .  .  .  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 
.  .  .  BLACK  AND  WHITE  PHOTOG- 
RAPHY   .    .    .    PLASTIC. 

*  TENTATIVE    LIST. 

As  a  member,  you  may  benefit 
as  a  winner,  or  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  a  patron  of  the  arts 
by  contributing  towards  these 
beautiful  medals  designed  by 
Wheeler  Williams. 
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The  International  Society  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  Inc. 

The  Park  Lane  Hotel, 

299  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Date 


Gentlemen:  I  am  interested  in  the  I.S.A.D.    Please  send  me  full  detail 
your  special  offer  and  a  prospectus  of  the  Society.     One  of  the  officers 
member  agrees  to  personally  sponsor  the  application  blank  to  be  mailed 

Name   

Address     

City  and   State    

My  artistic  interest  is:  

. 


SPEAKING   OF  ART 

By  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 


I  hail  no  soonei  adjusted  the 
.  it  situation   in   New  \  <>i  k  in 
Speaking  i»l    \rt"  in  the  No- 
\  ember  issue,  bringing  out  the 
hi    thai    the    galleries    were 
opening  with  American  artists, 
and  that  at  last  what  is  being 
lone  here  is  receiving  recogni- 
tion l>\   dealers  and  colle<  toi  s, 
than— behold— there  is  a  sudden 
whirlwind    of    French    exhibi- 
ting!     Umosi     every     gallery 
las  succumbed  to  the  fascina- 
ion  of  the  great  French  paint- 
is  and  s(  ulptors.    And  we  find 
Renoir— a  fairly  dull  show  lot 
Renoir,    at    Durand-Ruel,    Ce- 
zanne at  the  Bignou,  brought 
ovei    l>\    M.    \inl)ioise  Vollard 
from    his   collection    in    Paris, 
Hem  i  Matisse  at  the  Pierre  Ma- 
tisse gallery,  with  his  magnifi- 
cent dancing  design,   Chardin 

at    die     Maii<     1  lai  i  iinai).    with 

iwi>  of  the  most  exquisite 
Manets  I  have  seen,  as  well  as 
some  excellent  ( lezannes,  and 
an   exceptionally    fine    Dentin 

still-life.  Mam  Sterner  lias 
stK(  umbed  with  the  others  and, 
alter  a  number  of  good  Amer- 
ican shows,  she  gives  us  an 
equally  excellent  Gericaull  ex- 
hibition. And  fulien  Lew 
presents  a  "fine  Chirico  show,  ' 
which  means  that  it  was  about 
as  unpleasant  as  anything  could 
be  on  canvas. 

And  now  where  are  we 
again"-  In  the  arms  of  the 
great  Frenchmen  of  the  pass- 
ing generation.  But  at  least 
Modigliani  has  not  been  fea- 
tured, nor  have  I  been  deeply 
annoyed  by  the  presence  of 
Soutine.  His  lady  with  two 
left  legs  seems  to  have  dropped 
into  the  dark  limbo  of  for- 
gotten pictures.  Dufy,  happily, 
is  seen  here,  a  delightful, 
sprightly,  fearless  draftsman. 
And  I  must  not  forget  the 
Derain  show  that  Brummer  has 
put  on,  the  most  complete 
representation  of  Derain  still- 
life  and  portraits  ever  seen  in 
New  York.  This  artist  is  very 
interesting  and  his  portraits  are 
dramatic,  but  quite  a  number 
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o!  them  seem  smitten  by  the 
Matisse  influence,  which  is  re- 
grettable. 

However,  Matisse  is  magnifi- 
cent in  color  and  drawing  in 
the  great  mural  lor  the  home 
of  Serge  Stchoukine  of  Mos- 
cow. It  would  be  interesting 
to  stud)  the  completed  paint- 
ing, to  see  il  it  possibly  could 
equal  the  splendor  of  color  that 
so  distinguishes  the  sketch.  The 
lower  hall  of  the  canvas  is  as 
green  as  grass  on  a  June  hill- 
side, and  the  upper  part  is  an 
intense  Mediterranean  blue, 
and  there  are  some  strange  ec- 
■  i  ntric  bunches  of  flowers  here 
and  there  along  the  border. 
The  figures  are  an  excellent 
flesh  color,  and  there  is  a  fine 
swing  in  the  circle  of  dancers. 
I  he  gallery  is  also  showing  a 
number  of  small  Matisse  draw- 
ings in  color.  All  in  all,  it  is 
a  thrilling  show,  as  was  the 
Marie  Harriman. 

Chardin,  Mrs.  Harriman  told 

me.  seems  to  have  influenced 
and  inspired  the  best  still-liles 
ol  tlu'  last  century.  His  color, 
ol  course,  is  not  so  spectacular, 
but  his  form  is  excellent  and 
his  composition  good.  In  fact, 
the  whole  show  is  given  to 
prove  what  he  has  clone  for 
the  modern  still-life.  I  have 
never  seen  lovelier  Manet  flow- 
er pieces  than  the  two  here, 
one  ol  some  delicate  laded  pink 
loses  in  an  old  tumbler  against 
a  light  background,  and  the 
other  a  painting  which  he  did 
to  pay  a  doctor's  bill,  quite 
small  but  really  an  ecstatic  bit 
of  work,  with  the  little  rose- 
buds flowering  into  an  almost 
iridescent  quality  of  color. 

The  evening  with  the  French 
collector  Vollard  at  the  Bignou 
Gallery  was  very  interesting. 
M.  Vollard  gave  a  long  ad- 
dress, and  rather  an  amusing 
one,  about  Cezanne,  and  Dr. 
Barnes,  the  great  American  col- 
lector of  Cezanne,  talked  main- 
lv  about  Scotch  highballs,  and 
John  Dewey  insisted  that  he 
was  not  a  collector  and  should 
not  speak,  and  then  did  speak 
at  length.  But  Vollard  was  de- 
lightful, evidently  a  real  lover 
of  painting,  and  a  whimsical 
and  amusing  person.  The  au- 
dience was  made  up  entirely 
of  artists  and  critics,  w^hich 
gave  him  a  group  easy  to  talk 
to. 

I  had  a  delightful  evening 
at  the  Squibb  Art  Galleries, 
wandering  around  studying 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


WILDENSTEIN 
&    COMPANY 


INC. 


OLD  and  MODERN 

PAINTINGS 
WORKS  OF  ART 


19  EAST  64th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


LONDON 


PARIS 


TEMPTING 

The    joy    of    a    good    cocktail     is    enhanced    by 
tasteful   serving. 

The  decanter  and  glasses  shown  above  represent 
the    true    spirit    of    the    sophisticate    of    to-day. 
Gracefully  shaped  and  possessing  a  delicacy  that 
will    blend   for  greater   pleasure  when   you   first 
sip  that  Manhattan,  Martini,  or  Bacardi. 
Superbly  executed  they  represent  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  Orrefors  glass. 
The  decanter  and  6  glasses  $14.50. 
Ask  about  our  gay  Swedish  Christmas  cards  and 
painted  Christmas  candle  holders. 

Write  for  catalog. 

SWEDEN    HOUSE,    INC. 

636  Fifth  Ave.  6  West  51st  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CHEN  A  IS  OUR  HOBBY 

both  Antique  and  Modem 

Modern    breakfast    sets    to    bring    added 
cheer  to  fine  living $10.50  and  up 


Clin,    ft  Aoa,(a 


19    East    52nd    Street 
IS.Y.C.      Plaza  3-7 282 


Unusual  Copper  Ware 


The  Family  Tea  Kettle 

Visions  of  the  open  hre  place  with  the 
steaming  kettle.  This  kettle  is  of  heavy 
hammered  copper,  no  seams,  all  copper 
handle,  tight  fitting  cover.  Pure  block 
tin  lining.  Made  for  hard  use.  A  use- 
ful   gift! 

2     quarts  $6.85    each 

4    quarts  10.85    each 

6    quarts  14.60    each 

Plus    Postage 

We     have     a     full     line     of     copper     things 

and    we    issue    a    catalog    **D"    on    copper. 

BAZAR     FRANCAIS 

Established    1X77      ' 
CHARLES  R.  RUEGGER,  Inc. 
666  Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 
near    2ist    St. 


The 
Kamin 
Book- 
Shop 


Publishers  &  Booksellers,  Special- 
izes in  Books  on  ART  in  all  lan- 
guages— on  the  DANCE  and  the 
THEATRE.  LIMITED  and  FIRST 
EDITIONS. 

Dance    list   sent   on   request 

We     solicit     your     correspondence 

1423   Sixth   Avenue  at 

58th  St., 

New  York  City 

littrbizan-Plaza    Hotel 


DESIGNED   BY   E.   J.    PULLMAN 

MODERN    LIVING   .   .   .   .   , 

NEW  MODE'S  modern  beauty 
i*  interpreted  through  the  innate 
quality  of  its  craftsmanship  and  the 
enduring    originality    of   its   design. 

A    new    way   of   living. 
CONSVLT   YOVR  DECORATOR 

NEW   MODE 
FURNITURE  COMPANY 

342  East  38th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers    of 

MODERN   FURNITURE 


MAJOLICA    DELLA    ROBBIA 
BAMBINO 

(Original  in  Infants'  Hospital  at 
Florence)  Blue  background  framed 
with  natural  colored  fruit  8"  size 
$5.25—10"  size  $10.50.  Italian  and 
Spanish  Fine  Art. 

P.   SARTI 

140   East    34th    Street 

Bet.    Lexington    fe?    Third    Avenues,    N.    Y. 
Telephone    CAledonia    5-9430 


TALKING  SHOP 


THIS  dull-finished  walnut  con- 
sole organ  of  spinet  design 
will  fit  easily  into  a  not  very  large 
room,  as  it  is  only  4'  high  x  4' 
wide  and  3'  deep.  It  has  an  ex- 
traordinarily full  rich  tone,  whose 
size  can  be  augmented  by  con- 
necting the  instrument  with  more 
than  one  power  cabinet.  You 
can  also  have  a  set  of  ear-phones 
to  go  with  it,  which  enables  you 
to  practice  your  Bach  and  Handel 
in  privacy,  without  offending  your 
weary  family.  Hammond  Organ 
Studios. 


IF  your  hobby  is  fine  old  silver, 
you  will  yearn  for  this  collec- 
tion of  Eighteenth  Century 
beakers.  And  if  you  like  your 
treasures  to  be  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental,  you  could  use  the  tall 
tankards  for  ale  or  beer,  and  turn 
the  smaller  rotund  ones  over  to 
the  juniors  in  your  family  so  that 
they  may  drink  their  milk  truly 
a  la  prince.  The  beakers  might 
also  be  employed  most  attractively 
as  flower  vases.     James  Robinson. 


XJOW  that  the  season  is  fully 
*~  ^  launched,  you  will  be  luring 
your  guests  home  for  after-theatre 
buffet  suppers.  And  what  could 
be  more  appropriate  for  this  type 
of  really  smart  self-service  than 
this  buffet  bain  Marie,  made  of 
pure  shining  copper?  The  four 
one-quart  containers,  the  water 
bath  and  alcohol  lamp  are  all 
lined  with  block  tin.  Bazar 
Francais. 


A  ROWDY  trio  of  Santas  pur- 
sues the  effervescent  and 
sometimes  discomfiting  sport  of 
ice-skating  in  this  gay  and  amus- 
ing Christmas  card  from  Sweden 
House.  There  are  many  other 
charming  and  whimsical  novel- 
ties in  this  line  offered  by  this 
firm,  which  is  advocating  strongly 
the  prevalent  fashion  for  Christ- 
mas   cards     of    Swedish    design. 
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TALKING  SHOP 


A  SET  of  regal  ebony-handled 
*  *■  Georgian  silver,  consisting  of 

a  kettle,  a  teapot  and  a  coffee  urn 
(the  last  not  shown  in  this  pic- 
ture) backs  a  cleverly  conceived 
Sheraton  type  miniature  table  set 
with  various  pieces  of  antique 
English  silver.  The  plates  are 
George  III,  the  vegetable  dish 
Queen  Anne,  the  candlesticks, 
goblets  and  flatware  Georgian,  a 
thorough!)  pleasing  and  distin- 
guished  ensemble.      Emma    Haig. 


•"THESE    delightfully   g.ddy   ac- 

-*■  ccsMirics  tor  vour  bar  are 
noteworthy  for  their  chic  bril- 
liance of  color  .md  ingeniousness 
of  design.  The  dusky  and  non- 
chalant bartender  presides  over 
an  array  of  chrome  glasses  of 
everj  species,  and  the  mallet- 
headed  toothpicks  are  stacked 
neatly  and  Sportively  in  a  horse- 
shoe  rack.    Lewis  &  Conger. 


HERE  is  something  new  and 
handsome  in  the  way  of  in- 
expensive  wrist  watches.  They 
are  of  stainless  steel,  have  au- 
thentic and  accurate  15-jewel 
Swiss  movement,  and  are  emi- 
nently practical  for  the  hectic 
modern,  being  both  shock-proof 
and  waterproof.  The  smartly 
tailored  wristbands  are  of  leather, 
and  the  buckles  match  the  watches 
in  material  and  chastely  simple 
design.     Howard  &  Co. 


ANOTHER  sophisticated  acces- 
sory for  the  smart  gallant  is 
this  pair  of  gold  cuff  links,  which 
are  made  to  order.  The  cut-out 
monogram  is  likewise  of  solid 
gold.  Nothing  could  be  more 
around-townish  or  up-to-the-min- 
ute. The  House  of  Steffin,  Inc. 
Photo  by  Selby. 


Sterling 


nicikes  a 

Handsome 

Gift 


Sandwich  tray,  top,  in  lily 
]>.iil  design.  Lustrous  finish. 
9V4"  diameter    .      .      $22.50 

xSon  boii  disn,  center,  poppy 
design.    Lustrous    finish*    (> 
diameter        .      .      .      $10.00 

Tray,  bottom,  )c:il  design. 
Lust iu us     finish,      (i    2       long 

x  4V4»  wide   .     .     .     $5.00 

Bon  l>on  tray,  shell  shape, 
top,  handle  and  lull  feet. 
Lustrous  finish.  8  /*  long 
x  SVi"  wide      .      .     $15.00 

Bread  tray,  leal  shape,  bot- 
tom.    Lustrous    finish.     12/2 

long  x  5W  wide    .    $17.50 

Our  Gift  Booklet  ".I"  has 
1001  clever  suggestions  for 
Christmas.  Send  for  it  today. 


hfimmPiCHEfi  ScHLEinmEri 

145  EAST  57th  STREET  •  Since  1848  •  NEW  YORK 

(  /  block  eaxt  oj  Park  Ave. )  , 


An  appreciated  jiift  for  the 
hook  enthusiast  Gleaming 
chromium  whippet  dogs  on  a 
metal  base  finished  in  Mack 
for  contrast.  Extreme  length 
of  base  S'/o  '.  Noses  of  dogs  tip 
at  9".  J"). 75  the  pair. 

Express  Charges  Collect 
Write   for   Catalogue  "D" 

•    REITS    • 

613  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 

at      5.3rd      Street 

NEW     YORK    CITY 


Custom-made    furniture 

Nurseries    decorated  Unusual    toys 

Layettes   by   French   Needlewomen 


A 


CHILDHOOD,  INC. 

32    East    65th    St. 
New    York    City  REgent    4-0570-0571 


tS&  zjisne/u 


would  be  this  authentic  repro- 
duction of  a  sterling  silver 
bowl  made  in  London  in  1807 
by  William  Fountain. 
Other  attractive  reproductions 
and  original  silver  pieces  are 
priced  from  $5.00. 

HOWARD  &  COMPANY 

Jewellers  —  Silversmiths 

18   East  56th  Street,   New  York 

PLaxa  3-5536 
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Co«t<* 


When  you 


come  to  Boston 
you  will  stop  here! 

300  MODERH  ROOMS 

Single,    with    Bath,    from    $3.00 
Double    with    Bath,    from    $4.50 


"In  the  heart  of  the  city" 

GARAGE      FAMOUS  FOR  FIHE  FOODS      BOOKLET 

Coulori'La  Franche  Management     Ceo.  A.  Turain,  Managing  Director 


EMMA     HAIG 

of    810    Madison    Avenu  e — N  e  w    York 

Announces 

a  new  snop  opening 

.December  Xirst  at 

9168  Sunset  Boulevard,   L,os  Angeles,   Cal. 

Antiques                                                                            Decorations 

TALKING  SHOP 


T_I  ERE  is  a  fireset  to  match  the  and- 
■*-  •*•  irons  advertised  on  page  48  of  last 
month's  issue.  It  is  copied  from  the 
antique  Georgian,  the  tool-handles  and 
stand  are  richly  and  delicately  carved, 
and  the  material  is  highly  polished  brass. 
If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  an 
Adam  mantel  in  your  entourage,  this 
complete  set  would  be  just  the  thing  for 
it.     Allen  Brass  Antique  Shop. 


A  UNIQUE  and  distinguished  lamp 
copied  from  an  old  English  candle- 
stick. The  shade  which  is  18"  in 
diameter,  is  hand-crocheted  on  un- 
bleached muslin  in  a  design  of  quaint 
English  flowers,  and  is  miraculously 
washable  in  soap  flakes  and  water.  The 
base  is  finished  in  bronze,  and  the  whole 
thing  stands  27"  high.     McGibbon. 


A  STRIKING  example  of  Steuben 
glass  which  was  shown  in  the 
Glass  Exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  This  massive  crystal 
bowl  rests  on  four  intersecting  flanges, 
and  is  decorated  with  a  frieze  of  leap- 
ing gazelles.  The  transparence  of  the 
glass,  which  makes  it  possible  to  see  the 
design  on  both  sides  of  the  bowl  at 
once,  gives  an  illusion  of  actual  and 
fluid  movement.  Designed  by  Sidney  B. 
Waugh.     Photo  by  Eugene  Hutchinson. 


THIS  sparkling  tantalus  boasts  a  pair 
of  scintillating  Rock  Crystal  decan- 
ters, whose  finely  cut  stoppers  lock 
snugly  into  a  chromium  frame  equipped 
foresightedly  with  a  padlock.  The  set 
stands  on  a  polished  mahogany  base, 
and  would  be  ideal  for  those  who  like 
to  serve  their  liquor  in  truly  becoming 
dress.     From  Reits. 
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UNDER   COVER 


By  Martin  Kamin 


M  W  HORIZONS  IX  AMERI- 
\  ART.  This  book,  in  sub- 
stance, treats  of  an  American 
frontier.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
clearance  of  intellectual  wilds  and 
the  reclamation  of  creative  soil. 
It  is  the  saga  of  isolated  out- 
posts of  the  artist-pioneer  at  last 
established  behind  the  stockade 
of  contemporary  life.  Here  too, 
is  the  discovery  of  a  natural  re- 
source and  a  market  ready  for 
its   consumption. 

The  first  expedition  into  the 
regions  of  popular  indifference  to 
the  visual  arts  was  equipped  and 
organized  in  1933  as  part  of  the 
Federal  Relief.  It  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  directed  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Bruce.  By  them,  in  the  fol- 
lowing months,  a  fine  ground- 
work was  laid  for  the  subsequent 
organization  of  the  Federal  Art 
Project  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Cahill. 

In  the  foreword  to  his  book 
Mr.  Cahill  gives  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  steps  taken  in  the 
founding  of  this  most  worthy 
enterprise.  His  explanation  of 
our  need,  our  ultimate  benefit  by 
cultvation  of  an  indigenous  art, 
is  both  fair  and  clear.  No  course 
of  study,  no  survey  of  the  mod- 
ern scheme  can  be  complete  with- 
out this  statement  of  the  present 
American  problem  and  the  means 
applied  to  its  solution. 
Furthermore,  for  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  Exhibition,  he  presents  a 
fine  representative  selection  of 
reproductions  —  a  graphic  argu- 
ment that  the  soil  of  this  country 
produces  an  art — vital  and  un- 
selfconscious. 

Issue  has  been  taken  with  the 
American  painter  on  the  grounds 
of  "foreign  influence"  patent  in 
his  work.  There  is  perhaps  an 
answer  in  that  we  are  seeking  our 
"national"  forms  through  evolu- 
tion rather  than  revolution.  The 
perpetually  adolescent  copyist  will 
automatically  drop  by  the  way- 
side, and  we  shall  use  those  ele- 
ments only  which  are  felicitous 
to  our  thought.  For  even  in  the 
limited  selection  which  space  al- 
lows Mr.  Cahill,  we  find  our 
craftsmen  and  our  artists  with 
much  to  say.  In  most  cases  it  is 
upon  a  homespun  and  a  homely 
subject.  In  others  the  restlessness 
of  the  times  is  manifest  in  a  lean- 
ing towards  propaganda.  But 
throughout — and  especially  in  the 
work  of  children — is  that  direct- 
ness, sturdy  presentation  —  the 
very  bloodstream  of  esthetic  en- 
deavor. 

In  "New  Horizons"  one  sees  not 
only  the  green  shoots  of  an  emo- 
tional expression,  but  endless 
fields  ready  for  economic  harvest. 
The  woods  have  been  cleared 
upon  this  frontier  by  the  tireless 
work  of  men  of  vision. 

THE  CRAFT  OF  THE  JAPAN- 
ESE SCULPTOR  by  Langdon 
Warner.  In  a  world  of  esthetic 
prejudice,  propaganda  and  forced 
deductions,  it  is  an  incomparable 
pleasure  to  read  a  statement  of 
facts  derived  from  inexhaustible 
study  and  presented  with  human 
understanding. 

Behind  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  figures  represented  in  the 
plates  of  the  book,  Mr.  Warner 
has  woven  the  spiritual,  emo- 
tional and  political  tapestry  of  a 
race.  Nor  has  he  troubled  his  lay- 
man reader  with  an  intricacy  of 
debate,  or  the  unresolved  issues 
of  a  span  of  centuries,  but  rather 
has  he  thrown  his  subject  into 
clearer  relief  by  the  concise  state- 


ment   of    pertinent   contemporary 
events. 

Free  from  the  "high-powered 
salesmanship"  of  most  histories 
of  art,  this  volume  commends  its 
contents  to  the  untutored  as  well 
as  the  trained  eye.  And  in  so 
much  as  it  treats  upon  a  subject 
of  superlatives  the  very  restraint 
swings  wide  the  portals  of  imag- 
ination. We  find  for  ourselves 
an  interest  in  the  craftsmanship 
of  Unkei  and  the  more  literal 
carvings  of  the  unnamed  peasant 
sculptors  of  a  later  dynasty.  We 
learn  enough  of  the  laborious 
techniques  of  casting,  carving, 
moulding,  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
cellent simplicity  of  the  accom- 
panying photographs. 
In  brief,  so  comprehensive  is  the 
author's  knowledge  that  he  im- 
parts it  in  the  fewest  words.  And 
by  this  formula  of  thought  he 
emphasizes  once  again  an  Ori- 
ental  form. 

Natalie  Hays  Hammond. 


REPRESENTATION  AND  FORM.  By 
\V.    Abell.    Illustrated.    Scribner. 

Valuable  contribution  to  the  liter- 
ature of  art. 

ART  PRICES  CURRENT.  PRICES 
OBTAINED  AT  IMPORTANT  LON- 
DON AUCTION  ROOMS.  Contains 
indites  of  artist-,  and  engraven.  15th 
volume  of  the  series.  Art  Trade,  London. 

OLD  WARWICKSHIRE  CHURCHES. 
By  W.  H.  Bird.  Illustrated.  Burr,  Lon- 
don. 

ENGLISH  COSTUME  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES.  By.  I.  Brooke.  Illus- 
trated in  color  and  black  and  white. 
Black,  London. 

A  handbook  of  costume  from  the 
10th   to   the    13th  century. 

CHINESE  ART.  Illustrated  catalogue.  4 
volumes.  Luzac. 

Catalogue  of  government  exhibits 
for  the  International  Exxhibition 
of  Chinese  Painting.  Bronze, 
porcelain,  painting,  caligraphy, 
etc. 

OLD  PERUVIAN  ART.  By  Heinrich  U. 
Doering.    Illustrated.    Weyhe,    N.    Y. 

A  scholarly  review  of  the  plastic 
arts  and  weaving  of  old  Peru. 

GERMAN    PAINTING    OF    THE    16TH 
PURY.    By   W.    R.    Dreusch.    Illus- 
trated.   Zwemmer,    London. 

Fine  reproductions  of  the  best 
German  art  of  that  century. 

CERAMICS.  By  Gordon  Forsyth.  Illus- 
trated.   Studio. 

A  survey  of  the  best  work  by 
contemporary  craftsmen. 

THE  OLD  HALLS  AND  MANOR 
HOUSES  OF  NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE. By  J.  A.  Gotch.  Illustrated 
with  photographs  and  sketches.  Batslord, 
London. 

THE  CAPITALS  FROM  THE  TRA- 
JAN COLUMN  AT  ROME.  By  F.  W. 
Goudy.  Illustrated.  Oxford  University 
Press. 

IBAN  OR  SEA  DAYAK  FABRICS 
AND  THEIR  PATTERNS.  By  A.  C. 
Haddon  and  L.  C.  Start.  Illustrated. 
Cambridge    University    Press. 

Iban  Fabrics  in  the  Museum  of 
Archeology  and  Ethnology  at 
Cambridge. 

THE  LESSON  OF  JAPANESE  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By  J.  Harada.  Illustrated. 
Studio. 

ON  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
TREES.  By  A.  Hill.  Illustrated.  Pit- 
man. 

A  handy  guide  and  instructive 
volume. 

THE  GEISHA.  By  C.  G.  Holme.  Illus- 
trated.   Studio. 

Glimpses  of  old  Japan  from 
Japanese  color  prints. 

BIRDS  AND  FLOWERS.  By  C.  G. 
Holme.    Illustrated.    Studio. 

Glimpses  of  old  Japan  from 
Japanese  color  prints. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Christmas  present! 


One  that  will  bring  you  pleasure  every  month  of  the  year. 
.  .  .  that  will   help   make   your  home   beautiful   and   dis- 
tinguished. 
.  .  .  that  will  be  your  adviser  on  gardening. 
.  .  .  that  will  show  you  how  to  add  to  your  joy  of  living. 

Arts  &  Decoration  is  the  perfect  gift  for  you  and  that 
friend  "who  has  everything." 

For  over  twenty  years  it  has  been  the  national  authority 
on  building,  furnishing  and  decorating  the  successful  home. 
In  the  hands  of  its  new  publishers  it  is  broader,  richer 
and  more  practical  than  ever. 

During  the  coming  year  you  will  find  the  pages  of  Arts 
&  Decoration  teeming  with  interpretive  pictures  and 
text  on  the  subjects  closest  to  your  heart.  There  is  hardly 
a  subject  connected  with  the  modern  home  that  will  not 
be  covered,  whether  it  be  general  advice  on  building  and 
decorating  or  helpful  information  about  silverware,  fab- 
rics, glass,  china,  antiques  and  the  hundred  and  one  things 
that  go  to  make  the  home  satisfying. 

The  January  issue  emphasizes  in  searching  articles  the 
subject  of  modernization  of  the  home;  February,  in  turn, 
is  devoted  to  the  small,  effective  house  and  garden. 

The  timely  subjects  listed  below  will  be  presented  in 
addition  to  the  regular  departmental  material. 

1937  EDITORIAL  SCHEDULE 

JANUARY — Modernization 
FEBRUARY— Small  House  and  Garden 
MARCH — Spring  Furniture  and  Fabrics 
APRIL — Spring  Furnishing  and  Decorating 
MAY — Country  Home 
JUNE — Summer  Furnishings 
JULY-AUGUST— Fall  Furnishing 
SEPTEMBER— Fall  Decorating 
OCTOBER— Fall  Building  and  Planting 
NOVEMBER— Gifts— Rare  Gifts 
DECEMBER— Holiday  Hostess 

Buy  Arts  &  Decoration  on  the  newsstands,  35  cents  a 
copy  but,  better,  subscribe  at  $3.00  a  year.  You  will  find 
a  convenient  coupon  below.  You  may  have  two  or  more 
subscriptions  at  $2.50  each.  Why  not  use  subscriptions 
to  Arts  &  Decoration  for  Christmas  gifts?  An  attractive 
gift  card  will  be  sent  to  reach  the  recipient  on  Christmas 
Eve. 

AD  126 

ARTS  &   DECORATION, 

116  East  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed    is    remittance    of    % Please    enter    the    following    subscriptions: 

Name      City     

Address      State      

Name      City     

Address      State      

Donor's     Name     City    

Address      State      

Add    50    cents    for    Canadian    and    $1.00    for    Foreign    postage. 
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ANCHING- 

end  other 
matters-' 

Not  long  since,  dude  ranching 
in  our  big  southwestern  territory 
completely  outgrew  any  available 
printed  description  of  it.  So  we 
dug  in,  down  to  the  grass  roots, 
and  finally  evolved  a  Ranch  book 
that  tells  the  story  of  our  winter 
and  summer  ranch  country  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  California 
and  of  nearly  70  fine  places  there, 
as  it  has  never  been  told  before. 
It  is  yours  at  a  word. 
PHOENIX -PALM  SPRINGS 
Again  this  winter  there'll  be  a 
through  Phoenix  Pullman  on  The 
Chief;  and,  for  Palm  Springs,  the 
fastest  and  most  convenient  ser- 
vice in  Santa  Fe  History. 

OLD    SANTA    FE 
GRAND  CANYON 

Spending  the  holidays  in  the  lazy 
charm  of  La  Fonda,  in  Old  Santa 
Fe,  taking  in  the  picturesque  In- 
dian and  Mexican  ceremonials 
of  Christmas  Week,  is  becoming 
a  habit  with  a  lot  of  our  old 
friends.  Many,  many  others  salt 
their  winter  trips  with  the  uplift  of 
a  Grand  Canyon  stopover. 

fine  TRAINS 
Six  air-conditioned  Santa  Fe  Cal- 
fornia    trains,   headed    by    the 
Super  Chief,  are   at  your  service. 

W.  J.  BLACK,  P.  T.  M. 

Santa  Fe  Systems  Lines, 

1032  Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


/  ///•   FIREPLAl  I 
[Continued   from   page  28) 

them  forth?  [nstinctively,  the 
rich  and  warm  minds  of  the 
Renaissance  reflected  their  rich 
and  warm  hearts  in  the  hearth, 
decorating  it  in  loft)  flights  to 
ceilings  of  incredible  height, 
or  alternate^  bringing  it  down 
id  the  human  scale  with  a  mir- 
ror over  two  tinted  columns,  or 
a    frieze   of    man   and    beast. 

Cold  pudding  was  the  social 
heritage  <>l  Nineteenth  Century 
England  and  cold  pudding 
the)  Mixed  themselves.  In  die 
hearth  the)  followed  their 
usual  hard  and  utilitarian 
thinking  and  gave  the  world  a 
ver)  efficient  heating  system  for 
the  times,  and  took,  away  all 
its  beauty.  The  result  was  as 
sterile  a  piece  of  furniture  as 
a  house  has  seen  for  main  cen- 
turies—the hob  grate.  But  it 
worked  without  a  doubt,  it 
worked  most  wonderfully  and 
to  the  pragmatist,  this  was 
more  than  enough:  it  was 
paradisical.  This  sad  surren- 
der to  utilitarianism  on  die 
part  of  the  British  was  lol- 
lowed  as  it  should  have  been 
by  an  even  sadder  retribution 
in  the  form  ol  the  gas  grate 
and  the  horrible  false  log.  And 
thus  lor  a  time  England  was 
deprived  ol  a  health  and  given 
in  return  nothing  but  warmth. 
The  exchange  might  have  been 
enough— indeed,  to  the  Eng- 
lish, for  a  while  seemed  enough 
except  for  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  it  laded  to  take  into 
i<  count  the  fact  diat  a  fireplace 
was  bv  right  more  than  just  a 
source  of  warmth. 

Today  the  fireplace  has  at- 
tained within  itself  a  new  dig- 
nitv.  the  dignity  which  accrues 
in  a  patina  of  years  to  any  ob- 
jcci  which  has  at  last  long  be- 
come indispensable.  For  the 
sad  fact  is  that  the  fireplace 
today  is  in  retreat.  In  its  place 
has  come  the  uncouth  radiator, 
the  too  sanitary  air-condition- 
er, even  the  portable  electric 
unit.  But  to  those  who  know 
the  charm  which  the  fireplace 
has  taken  for  itself,  this  occur- 
rence has  its  compensations. 
For  now,  in  the  golden  age  of 
its  decline,  the  fireplace  has  al- 
ready  begun  to  attract  to  itself 
the  loving  care,  the  expert  con- 
templation reserved  for  ship 
models,  oil  paintings,  antique 
tables,  and  flowers;  in  a  word, 
those  feelings  which  we  give 
onl)  to  the  beautiful  objects 
whose  value  is  no  longer 
wholh  intrinsic;  attracting  to 
its  construction  the  rarest  of 
woods  and  the  most  mysterious 
of  metals.  For  the  fireplace, 
after  all,  is  a  fetish. 


KNOl  i 
(Continued   from    page   2>) 

lie  was  born  in  1688,  the  year 
when  his  lather.  Charles,  sixth 
Earl  of  Dorset,  received  the 
Princess  Anne  at  Copped  Hall 
and  accompanied  her  to  Not- 
tingham. Of  him  the  most 
picturesque  account  is  that 
which  was  given  by  his  grand- 
son. Lord  George  Germain,  to 
Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxhall,  who 
epiotes  it  in  his  'Historical 
Memoirs.'  He  was  during  his 
whole  Life  the  Patron  of  Men 
of  Genius,  and  the  Dupe  of 
Women.'  He  'married  three 
Times,  but  only  these  Mar- 
riages contributed  either  to  his 
Honour  or  to  his  Felicity.  His 
first  wile  was  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  Falmouth,  well 
known  bv  her  Gallantries;  the 
Miss  Bagot  of  Grammont's 
Memoirs.'  This  is  unfair  to 
the  lady,  since  Grammont  men 
lions  no  gallantries  in  her  case, 
but  admits  she  was  the  only 
Maid  of  Honour  of  her  time, 
'who  was  really  possessed  of 
virtue  and  of  beauty.' ' 

Material,  quotations  and 
photographs  from  English 
Country  Life,  courtesy  Curtis 
Brown,  Ltd. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULATION,    ETC. 

[red  bj  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  L933, 

Vrts    &    Decoration,"    published    monthlj    at 

East    Stroudsburg,    Pa.,   fot    October   1.   1936,   State 

of  Nefl    fork,   V    V.  Countj   of  N>»   York,  N.  Y. 

Before  me,  a  Notan  Public,  in  and  for  the  State 

id,    personalis    appeared    E.    C. 

Turner,  who,  having  been  duh  sworn  according  to 

law,    deposes   and   sal's   thai    Bhe   is   the   Secret  ti 

of  the  "Arts  «\;  Decoration"  and  that  the  following 

Is,  to  the  besl  ol  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 

statement    of   the   ownership,    management    of   the 

aforesaid    publication    for   the   date   shown    in   the 

above  caption,    required   bj    the   Act    ol    March   3. 

In   section   537,    Postal  Laws  and 

Regulations,   printed  on   the  reverse  of  this  form, 

in    wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  manager 
are:  Publisher,  McBride,  Andrews  &  Co.,  inc. 
116  Hast  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  Editor. 
Man  Fanton  Roberts,  116  East  16th  St..  Ne.v 
York.  N.  v.:  Managing  Editor,  none;  business 
Managers,    none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  McBride,  Andrews  &  Co., 
Inc.,  118  East  16th  St..  New  York,  N,  Y. ; 
Robert  M.  McBride,  116  East  16th  St.,  New  Yo:k. 
V  V;  Barrett  Andrews,  116  East  16th  St..  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Blanche  Gresham  Giddens,  116  East 
16th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  S.  M.  Newton,  Trus- 
tee,   for   whom    it    may    concern. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other    securities    are:    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  m>on 
the  books  of  the  companj  but  also,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholdei  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  an> 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  01 
corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  undei 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  hooks  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  tins  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  anj  other  person,  associa 
tion,  or  corporation  has  anj  Interest  direct  or  in- 
direct in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

(Signed)    E.  C.   TURNEB. 
Secretary, 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  tin-  1st  daj 
of  Octobi    .    L9  16 

(Seal.)  N.   H.  TEAZ. 

Notary  Public,  Kings  Countj  No.  79. 
Cert,   tiled  in  New  York  Count}   No.   194. 
(Mj    commission  expires   March   30,    1988 


an  atmosphere  of  aristocracy! 

You  will  find  our  display  in  a  group  of  tb« 
country's  moot  impressive  furniture  show- 
rooms ! 

.  .  .  in  Yen  York:  Albano  Co.,  Jacques 
Rodart,  Brunovan,  Inc.,  Cassard-Romano, 
Charak  Furniture  Co.,  Kittinger  Co.,  V1I1011 
Co.,  Old  Colony  Furniture  Co.,  Sclimieg  & 
Kotzian,  Shaw  Furniture  Co.,  Tapp,  Inc., 
(and  at  P  •  E-  D  -  A  -  C,  Rockefeller 
Center) 

.   .  .  in  Boston:    R.   W.   Irwin   Co.,  Old  Colony 
Furniture    Co.,    SHaw     Furniture    Co. 
.    .    .    in    Chicago:    Wm.    A.    Herkey    Furnittira 
Co.,    Chan.    It.    Celler,    Knapp    &    Tubbs,    Inc., 
Tapp,    Inc. 

.    .    .    in   Los  Angeles:     Tapp,    Inc. 

Chicago   Factory:   440   West   Huron   St. 
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SOLID  BRASS  KNOCKER 


Exact 

Reproduction 

of    One    of 

Our    Large 

Collection 

of     Colonial 

Door -Knockers 


Allen  Brass  Antique  Shop 

71    ALLEN    ST.  NEW    YORK   CITY 

Write  for  New  Catalogue 


TOP     OF     THE 
P  O  C  O  N  O  S 


OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

•  Near  enough  to  commute  weekends  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia — far  enough  to 
provide  a  comp!ete  change,  driest  winter  cli- 
mate in  the  East,  healthful  1800-ft.  altitude. 
Complete  service  and  comfort  without  stuffy 
formality,  40  miles  of  ski  trails— ice-skating 
on  private  lake — dog  riding — tobogganing — 
s'.eighing.  Herman  V.  Yeager,  General 
Manager. 

P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

P0C0N0     MANOR.     PENNSYLVANIA 
N.     Y.     Office:     300     Madison     Ave.     VAN     3-7200 
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/'////  IPPINl    11  RNITl  HI 
I    mtinued   from   pagi     ;^i 

against  Spain's  t  \  rannical 
dominion. 

1  here  was  probably  not 
much  furniture  made  in  the 
earl)  days  but  that  which  was 
made  was  extraordinarily  hand- 
some, the  handwork  oJ  patient 
ai  lists  who  must  have  spent 
countless  hours  upon  each 
piece.  1  he  day-bed  shown, 
from  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood's  col- 
Kc  iion.  is  as  fine  a  piece  ol  tui 
niture  as  was  ever  made  any- 
where. It  is  very  large,  wide 
enough  to  serve  as  a  real  bed, 
and  is  made  ol  several  different 
woods,  rhe  at  ins  are  <  overed 
with  thin  snips  ol  Camagon 
which  is  so  fine  and  smooth 
and  rare  thai   the  natives  speak 

with  hated  breath  ol  an)  piei e 
u  hie  h  has  nine  h  ol   it! 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
caning  is  the  usual  bottom  lot 
all  these  old  bids  and  (  hails. 
Mattresses  and  springs  were 
alike  unknown.  The  bed  was 
(  aned  and  a  brilliantly  colored 
petate  laid  across  it.  A  pe- 
tate  is  a  thin  mat  made  ol 
woven  grass.  1  Ins  aj  rangement 
allowed  an\  wayward  littli' 
breeze  to  rea<  h  the  oc<  upant 
ol  the  bed.  an  excellent  ar- 
rangement in  the  tropics.  The 
poorer    natives   did    not    have 

beds,  and  did  not  leel  the  need 
lot    them.    I  he\   wrapped  them 
selves    in    their    festive    petates 
and    laid    themselves    to    rest 

upon    the    hare    bamboo   floors 

I  he   bed   illustrated    is  one 

ol  a  pail  owned  l>\  Mis.  I  ion 
aid  Wood,  found  by  her  in 
Pangasinan  province  during 
the  late  General  Wood's  tour 
as  Governoi  General  ol  the 
Philippines.  Mrs.  Wood  had 
heard  ol  these  beds  and  driven 
out  to  sec  i  hem.  \  \ei  \  c  lear 
picture  of  this  quest  remains 
with  her  to  this  day.  "They 
were  in  a  typical  nipa  shack 
which  I  entered  in  the  usual 
manner  b\  wax  ol  a  most  pre- 
carious ladder  made  of  bamboo 
poles.  Arrived  in  the  house  I 
was  greeted  by  a  tiny  old 
Filipino  woman  who  looked 
like  a  little  withered  leal.  She 
led  me  to  a  room  in  which 
stood  these  beds.  They  were 
painted  a  dirty  white  but  even 
in  this  disguise  I  could  see  that 
they  were  exceptionally  fine. 
I  pon  asking  their  history  I 
was  told  that  they  had  be- 
longed io  the  present  aged 
owner's  grandmother  who  had 
told  her  that  they  were  old 
during  her  childhood  and  had 
come  to  her  from  her  grand- 
mother." Mis.  Wood  went  on 
"Of  course  I  knew  that 
they     were    beautiful,     but     I 


never  realized  what  a  veritable 
treasure    I    had    until    a    few 

weeks  .iu<>  when  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's foremost  dealers  told  me 
that  he  considered  them  to  be 
the  handsomest  pair  of  beds  in 
New  \  ork." 

Another  beautiful  bed  from 
the  islands  is  in  the  collection 
ol  Mis.  Stevenson  Fenelon- 
^  oung  of  Springfield,  .Massa- 
chusetts. This  is  one  of  the 
tremendously  wide  beds  called 
(  .una  di  Matrimonia,  or 
Marriage  lied.  The  whole 
lamih  skips  in  one  bed. 

Filipinos  love  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  the)  keep  great 
boxes  filled  with  pictures  of 
their  friends  and  relatives. 
When  you  call  upon  a  native 
he  brings  out  a  box  of  these 
pictures  and  patiently  you  look 
through  it  tr\in<>  to  find  some- 
thing  reall)  intellec  tual  to  sa) 
about  cac  h  ol  the  brown  laces 
there  depi<  ted.  The  most  high- 
l\  prized  of  all  the  photographs 

arc  those  ol  the  dead  -taken  in 
their  collms.  I  went  to  a  young 
girl's  funeral  where  the  photon 
rapher  took  ovet  an  hour  pos- 
ing the  relatives  around  the 
bier  in  various  affecting  at- 
titudes. I  he  most  tone  hing  ol 
all  was  ol  the  girl's  mother, 
swathed  in  black  to  her  \ei\ 
toes,  leaning  over  her  child's 
lileless   form. 

Besides  cart  e  d   furniture. 

there  was  nine  h  \et\  line  inla\ 
woik  clone  in  the  Philippines 
and  this  inlaid  furniture  is  b) 
far  the  most  interesting,  not 
onl)  because  ol  its  genuine 
beauty  but  because  ol  the  las 
cinating  stor)  attached  to  it. 
I  radition  has  it  that  it  is  clone 
with  human  bone,  and  it  is  in- 
deed \ei\  likely,  because  onl) 
well  dried  bone  could  be  used 
lor  this  work  oi'  it  would  split. 
Animal  bones  would  have 
c  i  umbled  to  dust  long  before 
they  were  dry  enough  to  use. 
lint  the  human  bones  which 
had  lain  lor  decades  in  the 
vaults  of  the  chine  lies  were  per- 
lect  and  always  easily  acces- 
sible. 

The  large  inlaid  chest  is  one 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Fenelon- 
Voung.  What  an  adventure 
she  had  in  getting  this  one! 
Rice  is  planted  in  mud  flats 
and  one  crosses  them  on  a  nar- 
row path  of  slippery  stepping 
stones.  The  barefooted  native 
has  little  trouble,  but  Mrs.  Fen- 
elon-Young's  elegant  French 
heels  slipped  on  the  first  stone 
and  she  sank  into  the  gray  oozie 
mud  up  to  her  knees!  Noth- 
ing daunted,  she  plowed  on 
through  the  slime  till  she 
reached  her  goal.  One  shoe 
fell  off  and  she  climbed  the 
bamboo  ladder  without  it. 


I  wonder  whethei  the  British 
occupation  of  1762-1763  did 
not  have  some  influence  on  the 
work  ol  the  cabinet  makers  ol 
the  Philippines.  Most  ol  their 
very  best  work  is  distinctly 
English  in  feeling.  The  view 
of  my  dining  room  shows  this 
clearly.  T  h  e  sideboard,  ex- 
repting  lor  its  elaborate  human 
bone  inlay,  could  well  be  the 
handiwork  of  some-  eighteenth 
century  Englishman.  The  table, 
which  is  typical  of  the  inlaid 
dining  tables  from  Manila,  is 
interesting  because  it  is  actually 
a  series  of  five  tables.  Only 
three  are  in  this  pic  lure,  how- 
ever. It  is  possible  to  have  a 
round  table,  a  square  one,  an 
oblong  or  an  oval  one  merely 
by  putting  the  various  pieces 
together,  lor  there  are  two  semi- 
c  nc  ular  leaves  and  three  ob- 
longs. 

The  chest  illustrated,  though 
not  so  beautiful  as  those  in  our 
dining  room,  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  piece  in  our  collec- 
tion. 1  he  trimming  on  the 
doors  represents  trees.  Under 
each  is  an  initial— "M"  on  one 
side.  "()"  on  the  other,  and  die 
Story  which  was  told  me  was 
most    touching   and   romantic. 

UNDER  COVERS 

(Continued   from   page    /s) 

JOHN  MARTIN.  Illustrated.  Museum  of 
Modern   Art. 

Critical  appraisals  In  Henry  Mc- 
Bride,  Marsden  Hartley  ami  E. 
M.  Benson. 

DRAWING  ON  SCRAPES  HOARD  FOR 
BEGINNERS.  H,  W.  Kermode.  Illus- 
trated.   Routledge,    London. 

ONE  AUK  AFRICA.  By  I..  S.  B. 
Leakey.  Illustrated.  Oxford  Univerpitj 
Pri 

An     outline'     of     Pre     I  [istory     in 

\trica. 

PLEASANT  COSTUME  I\  EUROPE. 

By  K.  Mann.  Ilhi  trated  in  color  and 
black    and    white.    Black,    London. 

An  important  volume  on  costume. 

FIGURE  DRAWING.  By  I.  MacNab. 
Illustrated.   Studio. 

A   reevnt   addition   to  the   "How 

To  I  )o  It"  series. 

BYZANTINE  PAINTING  AT  TREBI- 
ZOND.  By  G.  Millet  and  I).  T.  Rue. 
Profusely    illustrated.    Allen    and    I'mvin, 

London. 

An  illustrated  history  of  a  rich 
period. 

An  opiniated  and  interesting  ap- 
praisal. 

ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN- 
LSI".  ART.  By  II.  Minamoto.  Illus- 
trated in  color  and  black  and  white. 
Probstbain,    London. 

Translated  t'rom  the  Japanese  by 
H.   (i.    Henderson. 

YOU  TAX  DRAW.  By  Frances  OBrien. 
Illustrated.  Aprdeton  Century,  New- 
York. 

An  illustrated  guide  for  begin- 
ners. 

ANCIENT  ORIENTAL  SEALS  IX  THE 
COLLECTION      OF     A.      BALDWIN 

BRETT.  By  H.  H.  Yonder  Osten. 
Illustrated.    Chicago   University    Press. 

ART  NOW.  By  H.  Read.  Illustrated. 
Faber,    London. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  of 
painting  and   sculpture. 

HOUSES    IX   AMERICA.    By   Thomas   P. 
Robinson.    Illustrated.    Viking    Press. 
American    architecture    explained 
to  young  people  with   the  aid  of 
pencil    drawings. 

WHAT   IS   HIE  GOOD  OF  ART.   By  If. 
eed.   Allen  and   t'nwin,   London. 
An  opinionated  and  interesting 
appraisal. 
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\\  in >  .ill  Bay,  South  Carolina 

This  Southern  plantation,  with  3000 
acres  (including  a  400  acre  lakel  on  the 
mainland  and  a  600  acre  island  off  shore, 
would  satisfy  any  sportsman.  Tops  any- 
thing on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  for  duck, 
quail,  wild  turkey,  deer,  fresh  and  salt 
water  fish  ( 181/2  lb.  bass  have  been 
caught  in  the  lake).  Planted  with  pine 
(35.000,000  standing  ft.),  350  acres  rice, 
100  acres  farm   produce. 

Excellent  house,  remodeled  last  year. 
Large  guest  cottage,  servants'  cottage, 
garage,  stables,  etc.  Extensive  plantings 
of  azaleas,  gardenias,  acres  of  cypress 
gardens, — all  that  makes  the  South  ap- 
pealing. Reasonably  priced.  Ask  your  own 
broker  for  '612,  send  for  illustrated  leaf- 
let, or  inspect  in   motion   pictures. 

Buy  at  1936  Pricrs 
Whether  you  wish  to  buy  or 
sell,  discuss  your  problems  with 
one  of  our  consultants.  They 
are  familiar  with  country  and 
suburban  real  estate  in  any 
price  range  from  Maine  to 
Florida.      No  obligation. 

PREVIEWS     INCORPORATED 

The  National   Real   Estate  Clearing  House 

342  Madison  Ave..  N.Y.C.  MUrray  Hill  2-4560 
1518  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia  Pennypacker  1400 
50   Congress   St..    Boston  Capitol   4995 


Before  building,  call  and  see  my 
books   of   plans   and    exteriors. 

r  "Six  Houses.  Dutch&Cape  Cod"  $1.08 
linnk.     J  "Sil  Ewl*  American  Houses"  J1.00 

|  "Colonial    Houses"     $5.00 

V.  "Stucco   Houses"    $10.00 

Five  to  thirty  rooms,  New  Eng- 
land, Georgian,  Tudor,  French 
styles. 

HENRY   T.   CHILD,   Architect 

16   East   41st  Street  New  York 


Become  an  authority  on 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Perfect  ta.-te  in  home  decoration 
and  expert  knowledge  which  will 
enable  you  to  enter  this  interesting 
field  of  work,  are  now  possible 
with  the  minimum  of  effort, 
through 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 
HOME 

Study  Course   in   Interior 
Decoration 

Write    for    handsome    booklet    for 

full  information,  without  obliga- 
tion, on  this  easy  method  of  he- 
coming  a  trained  interior  deco- 
rator. 

Arts  <X   Decoration 
Dept.  K.  116  E.  16th  St. 

New    York.    \.    Y. 
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SPEAKING  OF  ART 


{Continued  from  page  -4-0 


an  exhibition  of  art  done  by 
"young  Soviet  Russia."  It  is 
quite  the  most  Traditional  ex- 
hibition that  I  have  seen  in 
mam  a  year,  landscapes  that 
might  have  been  painted  in 
New  England  forty  years  ago, 


nte  there  is  the  slightest  de- 
mand for  imagination.  It  does 
somewhat  seem  to  be  Russia's 
fate  to  fear  the  past  and  imi- 
tate it. 

The  Whitney  Museum  held 
an  exceptionally  interesting  ex- 


its first  art  exhibition  at  the 
Park  Lane.  The  collection  was 
loaned  by  Mr.  Dario  Shindell, 
and  presents  exquisite  paint- 
ings, embroideries,  porcelains 
ami  sculpture  from  the  whole 
Far  East,  including  those  fa- 
mous lands,  Bali  and  Cambo- 
dia. It  drew  a  great  crowd  on 
its  opening  day,  which  was  in- 
deed a  tribute  to  the  Interna- 
tional Society,  which  is  so  pro- 
foundly     interested      in      the 


Art  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant that  has  ever  been  brought 
to  this  country,  French  again, 
but  French  of  the  richest,  most 
human,  most  expert  painting 
that  has  been  achieved  in  that 
land  of  masters.  Many  Degas 
portraits  are  to  be  seen,  land- 
scapes, ballet  dancers,  of  course, 
and  ladies  bathing,  as  we  know. 
But  it  doesn't  matter  how  often 
one  sees  certain  of  the  Degas 
subjects.     The     extraordinary 
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portraits  influenced  by  the 
academic  school  of  thirty  years 
ago,  and  a  few  still-lifes  influ- 
enced by  anyone  who  has  ever 
done  fruits  and  dead  birds.  In 
vain  did  I  search  for  some  evi- 
dence of  that  curious  tempera- 
mental Communist  spirit,  the 
"spirit  that  is  going  to  revolu- 
tionize the  world  and  bring 
fresh  beauty  and  happiness." 
Of  course,  this  spirit  may  work 
marvels  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  it  certainly  has  not 
for  Russian  art.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised, because  I  had  heard 
that  the  plays  by  the  younger 
Russian  dramatists  had  the 
same  stale  and  fearsome  in- 
spiration, and  that  the  music 
bore  the  influence  of  the 
early  Italian  rather  than  the 
best  Russian,  and  was  quite 
devoid  of  originality.  It  is 
a  curious  thing  how  a  race 
that  is  eager  to  represent, 
reconstruct  and  reestablish 
should    fall    so    flat    the    min- 


hibition,  its  Third  Biennial 
Show  of  Contemporary  Amer- 
ican Painting.  It  seemed  to 
me  the  most  vital  show  this 
gallery  has  ever  presented,  and 
the  known  and  unknown  ar- 
tists filled  their  frames  with 
fresh  subjects  and  vital  tech- 
nique. There  were,  of  course, 
interesting  presentations  of  the 
work  of  Kroll  and  Speicher,  of 
Glackens  and  Sloane,  strong 
portraits  and  vivid  scenes  of  the 
American  life  of  today.  It  is 
a  really  refreshing  experience 
after  the  endless  parade  of 
great  Frenchmen,  because  they 
are  settled  and  done  for,  and 
these  young  artists  who  have 
the  opportunity  to  show  at  the 
Whitney  are  alive,  interesting 
in  life,  eager  to  present  their 
own  point  of  view,  and  eager 
also  to  become  really  good  ar- 
tists. It  is  good  to  have  a  fine 
showing  of  our  time. 

The  International  Society  of 
Arts  and  Decoration  is  giving 


presentation  of  art  in  this 
country. 

Of  course,  Edy  LeGrand's 
show  was  at  the  Marie  Sterner 
Gallery.  It  is  Spain,  but  not, 
happily,  the  Spain  of  today; 
it  is  the  Spain  we  think  of,  of 
startling  ladies  and  dancers, 
great  paintings  and  bullfights. 
Marie  Sterner  said  at  the  open- 
ing that  the  museums,  dealers 
and  collectors  were  flocking 
about  the  LeGrand  pictures, 
and  that  his  success  is  very 
finally  established. 

And  then  there  are  so  many 
other  shows  that  it  would  fill 
the  magazine  to  speak  of.  "M. 
Knoedler  &  Co.  request  the 
honor  of  your  presence  at  a 
loan  exhibition  of  Master- 
pieces of  American  Historical 
Portraiture,"  and  there  is  to  he 
a  retrospective  showing  of  Joan 
Miro  at  the  Pierre  Matisse 
opening  on  November  30th. 

Probably  the  Degas  show  at 
the    Philadelphia    Museum    of 


richness  of  his  content,  the  mas- 
terful draftsmanship,  the  pro- 
found understanding  of  life, 
bring  fresh  delight  to  the  ob- 
server. 

I  understand  that  eight  fa- 
mous painters  have  recently 
joined  the  American  Artists 
Group,  among  them  Thomas 
Benton,  Grant  Wood,  Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi.  Another  list  which 
we  have  not  mentioned  in  this 
column  includes  Peggy  Bacon, 
Diego  Rivera,  Jose  Orozco  and 
Mahonri  Young.  The  great 
variety  in  membership  of  this 
vigorous  young  group  guaran- 
tees the  widest  possible  range 
of  interest  in  the  exhibitions 
which  it  presents  not  only  in 
New  York,  but  on  tour 
throughout  the  country.  I  un- 
derstand that  ninety-six  of  the 
works  of  the  Artists  Group  are 
on  tour  at  present,  and  that 
over  a  hundred  of  their  paint- 
ings have  been  reproduced  as 
Christmas  cards. 
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